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THE HISTORY OF LEARNING, ABARNED, MEN, AND SE- 
MINARIES OF LEARNING IN GREAT BRITAIN, FROM 
THE FIRST INVASION OF IT BY THE ROMANS UNDER 

JULIUS CHSAR, A. A.C. 55, TO THE ARRIVAL OF THE 
SAXONS, A.D. 449. 


Fu ast ST Fy op een bes 
i aa. sits t s4eFl a fi. 2 *2. : a 


Narrows, as well as - parti persons, flite 
their infancy, in which they'are not only small 
and weak, but also-rude' and ignorant. ~Even 
those nations which have arrived at the high- 
est pitch of power and greatness, and have 
been most renowned for wisdom; learning, and 
politeness, when they are traced up to their in- 
fant state, are found to have been equally weak 
and ignorant. It would’be easy to give a great 
many examples of the truth of this observation, 


but very difficult to produce one exception to it, 
voL. Il, ‘ A 


Original 
ignorance 
of nations, 


eS) 


Historians 
have ne- 
glected to 
trace the 
rise and 
progress of 
learning. 
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either from ancient or modern history. We need 
not, therefore, be surprised to find, nor ashamed 
to own, that there was a time when the inha- 
bitants of this island were divided into a great 
many petty states or tribes, each of them con- 
sisting of a small number of rude unlettered 
Savages. 

_ The historians of all those nations which have 
become great and eminent, have taken much 
pains in discovering and describing the progress 
of their arms, the enlargement of their territories, 
and increase of their power and greatness; but 
unhappily they have not iaken the same pains in 
tracing and delineating the cultivation of their 
intellectual faculties, and their gradual improve- 
ments in learning and useful knowledge. While 
the exploits of every victorious prince and gene- 
ralwho had contributed tothe aggrandizement of 
his nation, have been recorded with the greatest 
care, and extolled with the highest praises; the 
very names of those peaceful sages, who had en- 
larged the empire of reason, had improved the 
minds, and polished the manners of their fellow- 
citizens, have hardly found a place in the annals 
of their country. ‘To supply this defect, at least 
in some measure, in the History of Britain, the 
fourth chapter of each Book of this work is al- 
lotted to the investigation of the state of learn- 
ing, and the greateful commemoration of those 
who have been most distinguished for their ge- 
nius and erudition in the period which is the 
subject of that book. 
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The want of sufficient and authenti¢ materials Improper 
prevented our beginning the civil and military ie haa 
history of this island at'a more ancient period Sioner 
than the first Roman invasion. The same thing {27 te. 
forbids us to attempt deducing the history of vo". 
learning from ‘a more distant era. ‘The first’ 
dawn of science, like the dawn of day, is so faint 
and languid, that it is hardly possible to discover 
the precise period of its appearance in-any coun- — 
try. Even in the savage state, ingenious and 
active spirits may now and then arise, who have 
a taste for study and speculation ; but they are’ 
little regarded by their rude and roaming coun- 
trymen; and both their names and opinions. are 
soon forgotten. It is not until states have arriv- 
ed at some good degree of order, stability, and 
strength, and a competent number of their mem- 
bers enjoy leisure and encouragement for study, 
that learning becomes an object of importance, — 
and a proper subject of history. : 4 

There is sufficient evidence, that several of - great 


of 


the British states had arrived at this period wheni ‘men ap- 


they were first invaded by the Romans. In these Sty at 
states a very numerous body of men was sup- tin? 
ported in honour and affluence, at the public ex- 
pense, for the study of learning and religion. 
These were the Druids, who were the philoso- 
phers, as well as the priests, of the Britons, Gauls, 

and all the other Celtic nations. « ** They pay the 


** highest honours (says Diodorus Siculus* of the 


* L. 5. § 31. 


AZ 
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-“ Gauls) to their divines.and philosophers, who 
“S.are- called Druids. : It is their custom never to 
“‘ perform any sacred rite without, one of these 


_* '*$ philosophers; fords they believe them to be 
~~ “Sewell, acquainted with the will of the Gods, 


“they think them the most proper persons to 
“present both their thanksgivings and their 
.“ prayers.” *—‘< There-are three classes of men 
(says Strabo) which are. highly and universally 
“esteemed. ‘These are, the Bards, the Vates, 
*©and the Druids. The Bards are. poets and 
- musicians, the Vates are priests and physiolo- 
‘“ gists, and the Druids add the study of moral 
“ philosophy. to that of physiology.” t  .The 
_ civilization. of the ancient inhabitants of Gaul, 
wand the introduction of learning amongst them, 
ois ascribed by Ammianus Marcellinus to the 
Druids...‘ The inhabitants of Gaul having been 
“by degrees a’ little polished, the study of some 
-‘ branches of useful learning was. introduced 
/ among them by the Bards, the Eubates,. and 
~*¢ the Druids. The Eubates: made researches 
-*+ into the order of things, and endeavoured .to 
‘**lay' open. the most hidden secrets. of nature, 
_« Phe Druids were menoof a still more sublime 
«* and penetrating spirit, and acquired the high- 
-¢© estrenown by their speculations, which were at 
once subtile and lofty.”’ + Lfit were necessary, 
the:testimonies of several.other:authors § of anti- 
* Diod. Sicul. 1. 5. § 31. + Strabo, 1. 4. p. 197. 


- $¢, Ammian, Marcel. |. 15, ¢. 9, § Pomponius Mela, 1. 3. ¢. 2. 
Diogen. Laert. 1. 1. § 3. | 3 
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 -quity might’ be ‘produced, to: prove fdas the 
‘Druids applied with Brest wena the homed 
oF ‘the’ sciences. -' , 

' When we reflect on the: great asitieushy’ and 
prodigious’ numbers of ‘the ‘Druids, the’ many siderable 
‘immunities which they enjoyed; the leisure and before they 
‘tranquillity in which they lived, and on the op- stroyed. 
‘portunities and encouragements which they had 
‘to study ; we must:be’ inclined to believe that 
they had‘ madé considerable progress ‘in ‘several 
branches of learning before they were destroyed 
‘by'the Romans. We shall be confirmed in this 
“opinion, ‘by observing the respectful terms in 
‘which the best Greek and Roman writers speak 
‘of their learning. ‘Diogenes’ Laertius places 
them in the same rank, in'point of learnmg and 
‘philosophy, with the Chaldeans of Assyria; the 
‘Magi of Persia, and the Gymnosophists: and 
‘Brachmans of India.* Both Cesar and Mela 
‘observe, that they had formed very large systems 
‘of astronomy. and natural philosophy ; and.that 
these systems, together with their observations 
‘on other'parts of learnimg, were so voluminous, 
that their scholars spent’ no less’ than twénty 
‘years in making themselves masters of them. t 
‘It is acknowledged by all the writers of antiquity 
‘who mention the Druids, that they were greatly 
adinired and ‘respected by their countrymen, who 
not only listened with reverenceand submission to 


* Diog. Laert. in proem. . : 
+ Cwsar de Bel. Gal. 1. 6. c. 15, 14. Mela de Situ Orbis, 1. 3 £2, 


From 
whence 
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their religious instructions, but also committed 


the two most unportant charges, the administra- 


tion of justice, and the education of their most 


noble youth, entirely to their management. This 
is a demonstration that they entertaimed a very 


high opinion of their wisdom and learning, as 
well as of their probity. ‘The British Druids in 
particular, were so famous, both at home and 
abroad, for their learning, that they were ge- 
nerally believed to have been the inventors of 
their systems of religion and philosophy, and 
universally acknowledged to be the best teachers 
of them ; so that such of the noble youth of Gaul 


as were desirous of becoming perfect masters 


of these systems, found it necessary to make a 
voyage into this island for that purpose. * 
It. hath been disputed, whether the Druids 


the Britkh Were themselves the inventors of their opinions 


Druids de- 
rived their 


learning. 


and systems of religion and philosophy, or re- 


. ceived them from others. Some have imagined, 
_that the..colony of: Phocians which left Greece 
and. built Marseilles in Gaul about the 57th 


Olympiad, amported the first principles of learn- 


ing and philosophy, and. communicated them to 
the, Gauls and other-nations in the west of Eu- 


rope. t It. appears,’ indeed, that this famous 
colony contributed not a little to the improve- 


ment of that part of Gaul where it settled, and 


to the civilization.of its inhabitants, + ** The 


* Cesar de Bel. Gal. lL. 6. c. 13. 
+ Vide notas Gronov. in Ammian, Marcel. 1. 15. c. 9. 
¢ Strabo, 1. 4. p, 181. Ammian,. Marcel. |. 15, c. 9, 
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‘¢, Greek colony:of Marseilles (saysJustin ) civil- 
«ized the Gauls, and tanght them to:live under 
‘Jaws, to build citresvand:: enclose: them with 
. walls, to raise corn, to cultivate the vine and 
“ olive; and, in.a word, made:so:great'a change, 
*‘ both in the face of: the :countryand ‘the man- 
“ners of its. inhabitants, that Gaul seemed'to 
be translated into Greece, rather. than:a' few 
“‘ Greeks transplanted into Gaul.” * Butthough 
we may allow that the Druids of Gaul and :Bri- 
tain. bonrowed some hints. and embellishments 
of their philosophy from this Greek colony, and 
‘perhaps: from:other quarters, we have: reason to 
believe that the substance of it was theirown. 
Others have suggested: that: the Druids derived 
their philosophy from Pythagoras, who :publish- 
edhis doctrines at Crotona in Italy; where he 


lived. in the highest reputation for his! virtue, :.) . 
wisdom, and learning, above twenty years.t This... 
conjecture is very much confirmed by this:re- © 


-markable expression of Ammianus Marcellinus, 
.* ‘That the Druids were formed into fraternities, 
.as.the authority of Pythagoras:decreed,”’t ‘ It 
hath been also: observed, that the: philosophy of 
.the Druids bore a-much.greater resemblance ‘to 
-that of Pythagoras than to that of: any ofthe 
other sages of antiquity. Butt seems probable, 

that Ammianus meant no more by‘ the above ex. 
_pression; than to illustrate the nature of the Drui- 

* Justin, 1. 435. c. 4. 


+ Seldeni Metamorphosis Anglorum, ¢. 4.00000 2005 ° 
¢ Ammian, Marcel. L.14.\¢. 9. 


Difficult to ~ 


give a par- 
ticular 
account of 
the learn- 
ing of the 
Druids. 


o 
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dical fraternities, by comparing them to those of 
the: Pythagoreans; which were well known to 
the Romans; ::and‘the resemblance between the 
Pythagerean and Druidical philosophy may per- 
haps be best accounted for by supposing, that 
Pythagoras learned and adopted some of the o- 
pinions of the Druids, as well.as-he imparted to 
them some of his discoveries. * It is well known 
that.this philosopher, animated by the most 
ardent love of knowledge, travelled into many 
countries in pursuit of it, and got himself ad. 
mitted into every society that was famous for 
its learning.+ It is therefore highly probable 
in itself, as well as directly asserted by several . 
authors, that Pythagoras heard the Druids of 
Gaul, and was initiated into their philosophy. 

But though it is not difficult to prove, by pro- 
bable arguments and good authorities, that the 
Druids were philosophers; yet it is certainly 
very difficult, or rather impossible, to discover 
many of the tenets of their philosophy. ‘The 
fame of their learning hath indeed survivedthem; 
but the particulars of it have, for the most part, 


» perished with them. This was chiefly owing to 
_ the two following causes: First, to that impene- 


trable secrecy with which they concealed their 
principles and opinions from all the world but 
the members ‘of their own society. This pre- 
vented the Greeks and Romans from obtaining a 


* Borlaso’s. Antiquities of Cornwall, p. 74. if a 
¢ Clem. Alex. Strom. i. p. 504. Burnet alates cad Phillosophicee, 


-p. 1. 
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perfect and certain knowledge of the Druidical 
systems of réligion and philosophy-;:which is the: 
reason that we meet with so few particulars of 
these systems in their writings, and that some’ of 
these few have rather the air of conjectures and 
vague reports, than’of.certainties.* ‘Secondly, 
to their strict observation: of: that law which 
forbid ‘them to commit:any of their ‘doctrines to 
writing. t By this means, when the living re- 
positoriesof these doctrineswere destroyed, they 
were irrecoverably lost, not being preserved in 
any written monuments. The candid reader, 
therefore, will not expect a full and particular 
detail. of the learning and philosophy of the Bri« 
tish Druids. ‘Though that was once’ perhaps a 
regular and magnificent fabric, yet.it hath been 
soventirely and so long ago demolished, that it 
is with difficulty a few scattered fragments.of it 
can be .collected.- The small remains of their - 
theology, moral philosophy, and jurisprudence; - 
have been already thrown. together in their 
proper places ;t:and we shall here endeavour 
to collect some other sciences. : 

It seems to be natural for mankind, wind es Physiology 
begin to turn their thoughts to study and specu Druids 
lation, to inquire into the.origin, nature, laws, 
and properties of those material objects with 
which they are surrounded. -Agreeable to this 
observation, we find, from the concurring testi- 

* Bruckeri Hist. Crit. Philosophie, tom i. pp. ea 315. 


-¢ Cesar de. Bel. Gal. L 6.0045. 
$ See Chap, LI, Chap, 11, 
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monies of several authors, that physiology, or 


‘natural philosophy, was the favourite study of 
the Druids of Gaul and Britain.*. According 


to these authors, they entered into many disqui- 
sitions and disputations in their schools, concern- 
ing the form and magnitude of the universe in 
general, and of this earth in particular, and even 
concerning the most sublime and hidden secrets 
of nature. On these and the like subjects they 
formed a variety of systems and hypotheses, 
which they delivered to their disciples in verse, 
that they might the more easily retain them in 
their memories, since they were not allowed to 


-eommit them to writing. Strabo hath preserved 
‘one of the physiological opinions of the Druids 
‘concerning the universe, viz. that it: was never 
to be entirely destroyed or annihilated, but was 
.to undergo a succession of great changes and re- 


volutions, which were to be produced sometimes 


-by the power and predominancy of water, and 
‘sometimes by that of fire.+ This opinion, he 


intimates, was not peculiar to them, but was en- 
tertained also by the philosophers of other na- 
tions; .and Cicero speaks of it as a truth univer- 
sally acknowledged and undeniable. *“ It is im- 


‘* possible for us (says he)to attain a glorythat is 


* Cicero tells us (de Divinatione, 1. 1.) that he was personally ac- 


quainted with one of the Gaulish Druids, Divitiacus the A2duan, a man 
of quality in his: country, who professed to have a thorough knowledge 
of the laws of nature, or that seience which the Greeks call physiology — 
Diod. Sicul. 1. 5.c.51, Strabo, L 4. p. 197. Cosar de Bel, Gal. 1. 6. c+ 15. 
Mela, 1. 5.¢c.12. Ammian, Marcel. 1, 15. ¢. 9. | 

t Strabo, |. 4. p. 197. 
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* eternal, or even of very long duration, on: ac- 
* count of :those deluges and. conflagrations of 
“the eatth, which ‘must necessarily happen at 
‘“‘ certain periods:”’*: ‘This opinion, which was 
entertained by the most ancient philosophers of 
many different and very distant. nations,t+ was 
probably neither the result of rational inquiry:in 
all these nations, nor communicated from one of 
them to others, but descended to them all from 
their comfnon ancestors of the! family of Noah, 
by tradition, but corrupted and misunderstood 
through length of time. The agreement of the 
Druids with the philosophers of: so many other 
nations in this opinion, about. the alternate. dis- 
solution and renovation of the world, gives us 
reason to believe, that theyagreed with them also 
in their opinion of. its. origin from two distinct 
principles; the one intelligent and omnipotent, 
which was. God; the other inanimate and unac- 
tive, which'was matter. We are told by Cesar, 
that theyhad many disquisitions about the power 


of God, and, no doubt, amongst other particu-. 


lars, about. his.creating power.t But whether 
they believed, with some, that matter was eter- 
nal, or, with others, that it was created; and in 
what manner theyendeavoured to account for the 
disposition of it into the present form of the 
universe, we.are entirely ignorant, though they 
certainly had their speculations on these subjects. 
* Cicero in Somn: Scipion. | 


+ Ancient Universal Hist. v. i. pp: 31) 64. 67. 8vo. 
t Cesar de Bel. Gal. 1. 6. ¢, 14. 


dd 
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We are ‘only informed, that they did not eX- 


press their sentiments on these and the like heads 


in a plain and natural, but in a dark, figurative, 


and enigmatical manner.* ‘This might incline 


us to suspect that Pythagoras had borrowed 
from them his doctrine about numbers, to 


‘whose mystical energy he ascribes the forma- 
tion of all things; for nothing can be more 


dark and enigmatical than that doctrine. t |The 


‘Druids disputed likewise about the‘magnitude 


and form of the world in general, and of the 
earth in particular, of which things they pre- 
tended to have a perfect knowledge.t We 


‘know not what their opinions were about the 
‘dimensions of the universe or of the earth, but 


we have’ several reasons to make us imagine 
that they believed both to be of a spherical 


form. This is visibly the shape and form of the 


sun, moon, and stars, the most conspicuous parts 
of the universe; from whence it was natural 
and easy to infer, that this was the form of: the 


world and of the earth. Accordingly, this seems 


to have been the opinion of the philosophers 


‘of all nations; and the circle was the favourite 
figure of the Druids, as appears from the form 
‘both ‘of their houses and places of .worship. § 
‘Besides these general speculations about the 
‘origin, dissolution, magnitude, and form of 


* Diogen. Laert. 1. 1. § 6. 


| + Burnet Archeologie Philosoph. c. 11. p. 210; &c. 


¢ Ces. de Bel. Gal. 1. 6. c. 14. Mela, I. 5. c. 2. 
§ Diogen. Lacrt.in proem. De Aigyptis. Strabe, 1. 15. Plin. Hist. 
Nat. L. 2. ¢. 2. 
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the world and of the earth, the Druids engaged 
in, particular inquiries into the natures.and pro- 
perties, of the different kinds, of; substances, * 
But all; their discoveries in this, most useful and 
‘extensive branch of natural philosophy, what- 
ever they were, are entirely lost. pe 
The appearance.of the heavenly bodies is So 


0, agreeable, and beneficial to mankind, that 
they were certainly among, the. first. and chief 
abjects of the philosophic inquiries and attention 
of ,all,nations, - The truth of this observation is 
confirmed by .the ancient history of ; Egypt, 
Assyria, Greece, and every other country where 
the sciences have.been cultivated, In all these 
-eountries the most ancient and eminent. philo- 
sophers were astronomers; and applied. them- 
selves with unwearied diligence to discover the 


aspects, magnitudes, distances, motions, and. 


revolutions of the heavenly bodies.+ . This was 
also one of the.chief studies of the Druids, of 
‘Gaul and Britain,, «* The Druids, (says Cesar) 
« have many. disquisitions concerning the hea- 
*¢ vénly bodies and their motions, in which they 
instruct their disciples. ”:+, Mela, speaking.of 
the. same philosophers, observes, ‘“ ‘That they 
“: profess to, have great knowledge of the mo- 
“ tions of the heavens and of the stars.” ¢. The 


* Cesar de Bel. Gal. 1. 6.c.14. Ammian. Marcel. 1. 15. c. 9, 
t¢ Origin of Laws, Arts, and Sciences. 1, pp. 225 to 251, ve 2. 
pp- 249 to 257, v.35. pp. 95t0 126, — ip Se a a ay 
 $ Cresar de Bel, Gal.l.6.e.14. | . § Mela, 13.) '20 > ' 


1a 7. 
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last author seems to intimate that the Druids 
were likewise pretenders to the knowledge of 
astrology, or the art of discovering future events, 
and the secrets of Providence, from the motions 
and aspects of the heavenly bodies; for he im- 
mediately subjoins, ** That they pretended to 
«« discover the counsels and designs of the 
“ Gods.” * The truth is, that the vain hope of 
reading the fates ot men, and the success of their 
designs, in the face of Heaven, appears to have 
been one of the first and strongest motives in all 
countries, to the attentive observation of the 
motions of the heavenly bodies ; and astrology, 
though ridiculous and delusive in itself, hath 
been the best friend of the excellent and useful 
science of astronomy.+ But besides this, the 
Druids had some other powerful motives to the 
study of astronomy, and theircircumstances were 
not unfavourable for that study ; which may in- 
cline us to give credit to the above testimonies. 
Some knowledge of this science was not only 
necessary for measuring time in general, marking 
the duration of the different seasons, regulating 
the operations of the husbandman, directing the 
course of the mariner, and for many other pur- 
poses in civil life; but it was especially necessary 
for fixing the times and regular returns of their 
religious solemnities, of which the Druids had 
the sole direction. Some of these solemnities 


* Mela, 1.3. c. 2. 
+ Kepler. Prefat. ad Tabul. Rodolphin. p. 4. 
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were monthly, and others annual.* It was 
therefore necessary for them to know, with some 
tolerable degree of exactness, thenumber of days 
inwhich the sun and moon performed their revo- 
lutions, that these solemnities might be observed 
at their proper seasons. ‘This was the more ne- 
cessary, as some of these solemnities were at- 


tended by persons from different and‘ very dis- — 
tant countries, who were all ‘to meet at one . 
place on one day; who must have had. some rule - 


to discover the annual return of that day. t A. 
mong the circumstances of the Druids that were 
favourable to the study of astronomy, we may 


justly reckon three;-—that the sun and moon, » 
and perhaps the planets, were the great objects 


of their adoration; and on that account they 
must have had their eyes frequently and earnest- 


ly fixed upon them ;—that their places of worship, . 
in which they spent much of their time both by | 
day and night, were all uncovered, and situated — 
on eminences, from whence they had a full and 


inviting view of the heavenly bodies. To these 


probable arguments and testimonies of ancient 


writers, the observations which have been made 
by some moderns may be added, to prove that 
the British Druids applied to the study of: astro- 


nomy.{t In the account which Mr Rowland.» 
gives of the vestiges of the Druids which still: — 
remain in the Isle of Anglesey, he takes notice: 


* See Chap. IT. § 1. + Cwsar de Bel. Gal. h. 6: ¢: 14. 
j Theophil. Galium, de generali Philosoph., p. 12. 
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« As the ancients deciphered astronomy by the 
‘© name of Edris, a name attributed to Enoch, 
‘whom they took to be the founder of astro- 
‘“nomy ; so there is just by a summit of a hill 
*¢ called Caer Edris, or Idris; and not far off, 
“another place called Cerrig-Brudyn, 2. e. the 
‘6 astronomers’ stones, or circle.’? * The former 


_ of these places may perhaps have been the resi- 


Druids 
computed 
their time 
by nights, 
months, 
years, and 
ages. 


dence, and the latter the observatory, of those 
Druids in the Isle of Anglesey, who applied par- 
ticularly to the study of astronomy. 

But though there is no want of evidence that 
the Druids of Britain were astronomers, yet it 
must be confessed that, for the reasons already 
mentioned, we know very little of their disco- 
veries, opinions, and proficiency in that science. 
The few following particulars are all that we can 
collect, with any tolerable degree of certainty, 
on these heads. Others may have been more 
fortunate and successful in their researches. 

The sun and moon, according to the most 
ancient and venerable of all historians, were de- 
signed by their Creator ‘ for signs and for sea- 
‘‘sons, and for days and years,” t i.e. to mea- 


- sure the different portions and divisions of time, 


and to mark the returns and duration of the va- 
rious ‘seasons. ‘To discover the measures, pro- 
portions, and revolutions of these was certainly 
one of the first and most important purposes, for 


* Rowland’s Mona Antiqua, p. 84, 
¢ Genesis, c. 1 v.16. 
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which the Druids and the philosophers of all 
countries fixed their attention on these two great 
luminaries. The most perceptible division of 
time by these luminaries is into day and night ; 


the former occasioned by the presence of the 


sun above the horizon, the latter by his absence, 
which is in some measure supplied by the moon 
and stars, according to the original appointment 
of the Creator. The Druids computed their time 
by nightsyand not by days; a custom which they 
had received from their most remote ancestors 
by tradition, and in which they were confirmed 
by their measuring their time very much by the 
moon, the mistress and queen of night.* As 
the changes in the aspect of that luminary are 
most conspicuous, they engaged the attention 
of the most ancient astronomers of all countries, 
and particularly of the Druids, who regulated 


all their great solemnities, both sacred and civil, 


_ by the age and aspect of the moon.t ‘ When. 
““no unexpected accident prevents it, they as- 
** semble upon stated days, either at the time 
‘‘ of the new or full moon; for they believe 
‘these to be the most auspicious times for 
‘ transacting all affairs of importance.” + Their 
most august ceremony of cutting the mistletoe 
from the oak by the Archdruid, was always per- 
formed on the sixth day of the moon.§ Nay, 


* Tacit. de Morib. German. e. 10. Cesar de Bel. Gal. 1. 6. 
+ Origin of Laws, Arts, and Sciences, v. 1. p. 231. and the Authors 
there quoted. t Tacit, de Morib. German, c, 10, 
 § Plin. 1. 16. c 44, . 
VoL. If. 5B 
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they even regulated their military operations 
very much by this luminary, and avoided, as 
much as possible, to engage in battle while the 
moon was on the wane.* As the attention of 
the Druids was so much fixed on this planet, it 
could not be very long before they discovered 
that she passed through all her various aspects 
in about thirty days; and by degrees, and more 
accurate observations, they would find, that the 
real time of her performing an entire revolution 
was very nearly twenty-nine. days and a half. 
This furnished them with the division of their 
time into months, or revolutions of the moon; 
of which we know with certainty they were pos- 
sessed. But this period, though of great use, 
was evidently too short for many purposes, and 
particularly for measuring the seasons; which 
they could not fail to perceive depended on the 
influences of the sun. By continued observation 
they discovered, that about twelve revolutions of 
the moon included all the variety of seasons, 
which begun again, and revolved every twelve 
months. This suggested to them that larger di- 
vision of time called-a year, consisting of twelve 
lunations, or 354 days, which was the. most 
ancient measure of the year in almost all na- 
tions.t ‘That this was for some time at Jeast 
the form of the Druidical year, is both probable. 
in itself, and from the following. expression of 
Pliny: “ That they begun both their months 


* Ceasar de Bel. Gal. 1. 1. c. 50.; 
+ Origin of Laws; Arts, and ines vy. is, 232, 
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«and years, not from the change, but from the: 
* sixth day of the moon.” * ‘This is even a de-: 


monstration that their years consisted of acertain 


number of lunar revolutions, as they always com-. 
menced on the same day of the moon. But as: 
this year of twelve lunar months falls eleven days: 


and nearly one fourth of a day short of a real 


revolution of the sun, this error would soon.be:. 
perceived, and call for reformation; though we: 
are not ihformed of the particular manner in 


which it wasrectified. . Various argumentsmight 


be collected to make it very probable that the 


Britonswereaccquainted witha yearexact enough 


for every purpose of life, when they were first in-. 


vaded by the Romans; but it will be sufficient 
to mention one, which is taken from the time 
and circumstances of that invasion. The learned 
Dr. Halley hath demonstrated that Cesar arrived 
in-Britain, in his first year’s expedition, on the 


26th day of August: and Cesar himself informs | 


us, that at his arrival the harvest was finished, 
except in one field, which by some means or 
other.was more. backward than the rest of the 
country.+ This isa proof that the British hus- 
bandmen knew and used the most proper seasons 
for ploughing, sowing,andreaping. The Druids, 
as we are told by Pliny, had also a cycle or pe- 
riod of thirty years, which they called an age, 
and which commenced likewise on the sixth 
day of the moon ; but that author had not ac- 


* Plin. Hist. Nat. 1. 16. c. 44. 
¢ Philosoph. Transact. No. 193. Ceesar de Bel. Gal. 1, 4, 
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quainted us on what principles this cycle was 
formed, nor to what purposes it was applied. * 
We can hardly suppose that this was the cycle 
of the sun, which consists of twenty-eight years, 
and regulates the dominical letters. It is more 
probable, that while the Druids made use of the 
year of twelve lunar months, and had notinvented 
a method of adjusting it to the real revolution of 
the sun, they observed that the begmning of this 
year had passed through all the seasons, and re- 
turned to the point from whence it set out, in a 
course of about thirty-three years; which they 
might therefore call an age. + Others may per- 
haps be of opinion, that this thirty years cycle 
of the Druids is the same with the great year of 
the Pythagoreans, or a revolution of Saturn. 
Some have imagined that the Druids were also 
acquainted with the cycle of nineteen. years, 
which is commonly called the cycle of the moon. 
But the evidence of this depends entirely on the 
truth of that supposition, that the Hyperborean 
Island, which: is described by Diodorus ‘Siculus, 
was Britain,orsome of the British Isles.t: Among 
many. other surprising things, that’ author says, 
concerning the Hyperborean island, * ‘That: its 
“inhabitants believed that Apollo descended 
#. into their island at the end.of every nineteen 
* years; in which period of time the sun and 
Moony, hava. performed thes, various revolu- 

° Piin, ‘Hist, Nat Lae. dd ae eevren 2 


+ Stanley’s Hist. Philosoph, p. 537. 
} Carte’s Hist. Eng. v, 1. p. 52, 53. 
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tions, return to the same point, and begin to 
repeat the same revolutions. This is called 
“by the Greeks the greet aa or the nove of 
“ Meton.” *) 
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When the Druids and other ancient philoso- Other pes. 
phers had fixed their eyes ‘with long and eager the Dru 


attention upon the sun and moon, they could not 
fail to make some other observations ‘on these 
greathuminaries, besidesthose which immediately 
related to the mensuration of time. With regard 
to the moon, in particular, they could not but 
observe, that the rays of light which she emitted 
were in many tespects very different from those 
of the sun. “This would soon Jead them to dis- 
cover, that the moon was not the original foun- 
tain of her own light, but that she shone with 
rays borrowed from the sun. Accordingly, we 
find this to have ‘been the opinion of the most 
ancient philosophers of every country.+ ‘The 
dark places in the orb of the moon, even whén 
she appears in her greatest splendour, are so re- 
anarkable, that they engaged the attention of the 
veryfirst astronomers, and madethem conjecture 
that her. surface was like that of our earth, un- 
equal, consisting of seas, valleys, and mountains. 
From thence they came to be generally ‘of opi- 
nion, ‘that: she ‘was pals: inhabited. t As these 


= ‘Diod. Sicul. L 2. c. 47. , 159. L 12. ¢. 36. Pp 501. 

¢ Plutarchns’ de Placit. h. 1. 2. c.28. Burnet’s Archwolog. 
Philos, p. 207. Dutens Recherches, &e, c. 12. p. 210, 

¢ Burnet, p. 180. 198."#26. "Duteas, p. 223, &e. 
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were in particular the doctrines of Pythagoras, 
we have not the least reason to doubt but they 


‘were entertained by the Druids of Gaul and 


Britain. But the eclipses of the sun and moon, 
as they excited the greatest astonishment in the 


common people, so they awakened the most 
earnest attention in the ancient philosophers of 


all countries. It was not very difficult to dis- 


-cover the immediate causes of these surprising 
‘appearances; and therefore it is probable that 


the astronomers of all countries, after some time, 
found out that these extraordinary obscurations 
of the sun were occasioned by the interposition 


_of the moon between the earth and that great 
fountain of light ; and those of the moon, by the 
intervention of the earth between her and the 
sun. However this might be, it is certain that 


they observed them with the most anxious care, 
and recorded them with the greatest diligence 


.and fidelity, as the most remarkable events in 


the history of the heavens. * ‘These mutual ob- 


-scurations of the heavenly bodies were generally 


believed, for many ages, to proceed from the 


extraordinary interposition of the Deity, and to 
be portentous of some great calamity or revolu- 


tion. t. It was even long before the philoso- 


_phers themselves were fully convinced that 


eclipses proceeded from the established laws and 
regular course of nature; and still longer, be- 


* Porphy. apud Simplic. v. 2. 
¢ Plin. Hist. Nat. L 2, c.12. Valer, Maxim. |. 8. ¢. 11. 
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fore they imagined that it was possible to foretel 
them a considerable time before they happened. 
Thales is universally acknowledged to have been 
the first of the Grecian philosophers who at- 
tempted to foretel an eclipse of the sun; and, 
from the account which Herodotus gives of that 
matter, he seems rather to have guessed at the 
year in which it was to happen, than to have . 
discovered the precise time of it by calcula; 
tion.* Thales is supposed by some writers to 
have formed this conjecture by the help of the 
Chaldean cycle, called Saros. t This cycle con- 
sisted of 6585; days, or 223 lunations, or 18 
years 15 days ‘sick hours: after which they 
imagined, from a long series of observations, 
that the eclipses of the sun and moon returned 
again in the same order and quantity as before. { 
It is possible that the Druids of Gaul and bri- 
tain may have been acquainted with this or some 
such cycle, collected from their own observa- 
tions, or communicated to them by Pythagoras 
or some of his disciples ; and by this means they 
may have predicted eclipses, in a vague and un- 
certain manner, as modern astronomers predict 
the return of comets. | 

.. Though the sun and moon, the. illustrious Their as- 
tulers of the day and night, were certainly, the "oneny 


the stars, 


chief objects both of the rengions iia and | 


 ecterpdot.'1. 1. ‘p. 291. : : ae Nad 
+ Flamstead Hist. Czlist. Brit. 1. 3. p. 7. Letters to Martin Folkes, 
Esq. on the Astronomy of the ity gale Ee bag a daa 
Id. Letter 2. p. 13.000 87 a ett ot th 4 
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philosophic inquiries of the British Druids, yet 
we have no reason to imagine that they wholly 
neglected and disregarded those lesser lights 
which thake so glorious an appearance in the 
canopy of Heaven. We are told both by Cesar 
and Mela, that they studied the stars as well 
as the sin and moon ; and that they professed to 
know, and taught their disciples many things 
coricerning the motion of these heavenly bodies. * 
From these testimonies we may conclude that 
the Druids were acquainted with the planets, 
distinguished them from the fixed stars, and 
carefully observed their motions and revolu- 
tions. If this discovery was the result of their 
own observations, it would be gradual, and it 
would be a long time before they found out all 
the planets.t They might perhaps have re- 
ceived some assistance and information from Py- 
thagoras, or from some other quarter. But 
whether this discovery of the planets was their 
own, or communicated to them by others, it is 
highly probable that they were acquainted with 
the precise number of these wandering stars. 
Dio Cassius says, that the custom of giving the 
name of one of the planets to each of the seven 
‘days of the week, was an invention of the Egyp- 
‘tans, and‘ from them was gradually communi- 
‘Cated to all the other nations of the world; and 
‘thatini his time this custom was'so firmly esta- 


* Cwsar de Bel. Gal. 1.6. ¢: 14- Mela, L 5, & 2 
+ Origin of Laws, &c. v. 1, p, 249, 
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blished, not only among the Romans, but among 
all the rest of mankind, that in every country it 
appeared to be a native institution. * The know- 
ledge of the planets, and perhaps the custom of 
giving their names to the days of the week, was 
brought out of Egypt into Italy by Pythagoras, 
more than five hundred years before the begin- 
ning of the Christian era; and from thence it 
could not be very long before it reached Gaul 
and Britain. But though we have little or no 
reason to doubt that the Druids knew the num- 
ber, and observed the motion of the planets, 
yet it may be questioned whether they had dis- 
covered the times in which they performed their 
several revolutions. Some of these stars, as Ju- 
piter and Saturn, take so preat a number of years 
in revolving, that it required a very extraor- 
dinary degree of patience and attention to dis- 
<ovet the precise periods of their revolutions. 
If we could be certain that the island in which 
the ancients imagined Saturn lay asleep, was one 
‘of the British isles, as Plutarch intimates it was, 
we might be inclined to think that the British 
Druids were not ignorant of the length of the 
period in which the planet Saturn performs a re- 
volution. For that same author, in another trea- — 
tise, tells us, “ That the inhabitants of that 
** island kept, every thirtieth year, a solemn fes- 
 tival in honour of Saturn, when his star en- 


* Dio Cass, 1,37. 
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“ tered into the sign of Taurus.” * Every 


reader, is at. full liberty: to judge for himself, 


what degree of credit is due. to, such testimo- 


nies, which in some.of their circumstances: are 


evidently fabulous, though in. others they may 
perhaps be true. 

Ifwe could depend upon the above testimony 
of Plutarch, we should have one positive. proof 


that the Druids of the British isles were: ac- 


quainted with the constellations, and even with 
the signs of the zodiac; . and that they measured 
the revolutions of the sun and planets, by ob- 
serving the length of time between their de- 
parture from, and return to, one of these signs. 
But though we had no direct evidence of. this 
remaining in history, yet it is certainly very pro- 
bable, on several accounts. At first sight,. the 
fixed stars appear to be scattered over the vault 


of Heaven inthe greatest confusion and disorder. 


But upon.a more attentive view, we are apt to 
be, struck with the remarkable figures of.some 
clusters of them, and to fancy that they resemble 
certain animals, and other things with which we 
are all acquainted. As these stars always pre- 


sent the same figures to our view, by degrees 


they. make..a,deep. impression on our, imagina- 


tions, and the idea of them recurs every time we. 
/see them. ,Agreeable to. this, we find. that the 
practice of dividing the fixed.stars into clusters, 


* Plutarch, de Defectu Oraculorum. _ Id. de Facie in Orbe Lune. 
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or constellations, and giving each of these a par- 
ticular name, was very ancient, in every coun- 
try where they applied to the study and contem- 
plation of the heavenly bodies. A writer of 
‘great erudition hath endeavoured to prove, that 
several of the constellations, and even the signs 
of the zodiac, were known both in Egypt anil 
‘Chaldea, above sixteen hundred years before 
J.C.*. It appears, from the writings of He- 
~siod and Homer, that some of the constellations, 
at least, were known to the Greeks in very an- 
-cient times. t Pythagoras, who flourished in 
Italy more than five hundred years before the 
birth of Christ, was well acquainted with the 
constellations and the zodiac.t It seems to be 
almost certain, therefore, that the Druids of 
Gaul and Britain had obtained some knowledge 
of these inventions, either by their own observa- 
' tions or from the communications of others. But 
it must be confessed, that history hath not pre- 
served any account of the particulars and extent 
of their knowledge in this part of astronomy. 

The Druids of Gaul and Britain; as well as The mun- 
the ancient philosophers of other countries, had teen of the 
a general plan or system of the universe, and of ?™* 
the disposition and arrangement ‘of its''various 
parts, in which they instructed their disciples. 
This is both probable in ‘itself, and is plainly 
intimated by several authors of the greatest at- 

* Origin of Laws, Arts, and Sciences, v.-1.' p. 244, 245. 


+ Letter to Martin Folkes, Esq. on atari p- 20, &c. 
} Ibid. p. 119 
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thority. * ‘But we cannot be certain whether 
this Druidical system of the world was of their 
own ‘invention,’ or was borrowed from others. 
If it was borrowed, it was most probably from 
the Pythagoreans, to whom they were the nearest 
neighbours, and with whom they had the greatest 
intercourse. “The mundane system of the Py- 
thagoreans is thus delineated by the learned 
Mr Stanley, from the writings of these philo- 
sophers.. “ The sun is ‘settled in the midst of 
* the world, immoveable ; the sphere of the 
“ fixed stars in the extremity or outside of the 
«world, immoveable also; betwixt these are 
«disposed the planets, and amongst them the 
s* earth as one of them; the earth moves both 
about the sun and about its proper axis. ~ Its 
“(diurnal motion by one revolution makes a 
* night and day; its annual motion about the 
sun by one revolution makes a year 30 as, 
* by reason of his diurnal motion to the east,'the 
“sun and other stars s¢em to move to ‘the wést ; 
“and by reason of its annual motion through 
* the ‘zodiac, the earth itself is'in one sign; ‘and 
* the sun seems to be in the sign opposite to-it. 
* Betwixt the sun and the earth they place’ Met- 
“eury and Venus; bétwixt the earth and'the 
* fixed stars, Mare, Jupiter, and Saturn. The 
“‘moon being next the earth, is continually 
“‘ moved within the great orb, betwixt Venus 


* Ces. de Bel, Gal. 1. 6. c. ‘14. aie deletmae 1x G 2 
Ammian, Marcellin. 1.15. c.9. ‘Cluverius, lL. 1. c. 38. 
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“and Mars,.round about, the earth as its;cen- 
‘‘ tre 5. its revolution: about» the earth. is icom- 
‘‘ pleted. in a ‘month, about the ‘sun (together 
‘+ with the: earth} in a-year.”’ *., A late learned 
writer: is, of opinion; : that the above account. of 
the: Pythagorean system, cannot be fairly col- 
lected from. the writings of these philosophers. + 
It. would. be very.improper to enter into any 
discussion of 'this-question in. this place; espe- 
cially as we; cannot be certain that the Druidi- 
cal system of the world was the same with ~ 
Fyshegoneam, “1 
--dt-hath been: imagined, that the Droide. had Astronomi- 

instruments of some ,kind or. other, which an- co as 
swered the same purposes with our telescopesy in 
making observations on the heavenly, bodies. 
The-‘only foundation. of this very. improbable 
conjecture is an expression of Diodorus Siculus, 
in, his description of the famous Hyperborean 
island... They say further, that the moon. issden 
from, that- island, as if she was but. a ,Jittle 
distance from the earth, and having, hills;or 
Mountains, like ours on her. surface.{|. But! sre 
such inference, can, be, feasonably drawn -ffoem 
this’ expression, which in reality, merits, little 
more regard. than; what, Strabo reports was; said 
of’ some-of the, inhabitants of Spain; 12%: That 
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« they heard the hissing noise of the sun every 
“evening when he fell into the Western 
*¢ Ocean.” * 

The application of the Druids to the study of 
philosophy and astronomy amounts almost to a 
demonstration that they applied also to the study 
of arithmetic and geometry. For some know- 
ledge of both these sciences is indispensably ne- 
cessary to the physiologist and astronomer, as 
well as of great and daily use in the common 
affairs of life. 

._ As soon as the inhabitants of any country are 
formed into civil society, and are possessed of 
property, they begin to need and to acquire some 
skill in the use of numbers for the management 


_ of their affairs. Even while they are still a na- 


tion of shepherds, and have no other wealth but 
their flocks and herds, they learn to count the 
number of their cattle of different kinds, to dis- 
cover in what proportion they increase or de- 
crease, to judge how great a number of one 
kind of animals is equivalent to a given number 
of another kind, and the like. When some of 
the people of this nation begin to cultivate the 
earth, and others to engage in commerce, their 
affairs become more complicated : they stand in 
need of, and by degrees obtain, & more extensive 
knowledge in arithmetical operations. But when 
a ‘considbrable number of the péople of this na- 
tion, like the Druids of Britain, have been long 


* Strabo, |. 2 . 138, 
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employed in physiological and astronomical re- 
searches, in discovering the natures and _pro- 
perties of bodies; the form and magnitude of 
the world; the order, motions, and revolutions 
of the heavenly orbs; we..may conclude, that 
they have made considerable progress in the 
science of numbers, and. the arts. of calculation. 


The truth of these observations is confirmed by - 


the history of all nations, both ancient,and mo- 
dern ; in which we. constantly find that,the skill 
of every-people in arithmetic was proportioned 
to their way of life, and to their progress in the 
other sciences, and especially in. astronomy. * 
On this foundation we may reasonably presume, 
that the British Druids were no contemptible 
arithmeticians.. If we were certain that Abaris, 
the famous Hyperborean philosopher, the friend 
and scholar of Pythagoras, was really a British 
Druid, as some have imagined, we.should, be 
able to produce direct historicalevidence, of what 
is here presumed. t Tor Iamblicus, in the.life 


of Pythagoras, says, “ That he taught Abaris to 


“find out all truth by the science of :arithme- 
‘tic,’ t. It may perhaps. be thought..impro- 
bable that, the Druids had made. any ,consider- 
able. progress in arithmetic, as this may seem to 


be impossible, by the mere strength of memory, . 


without ‘the. assistance of. figures and of written 


tules, . Butjit is very difficult to ascertain what. 


~ "Se Origin of Laws, “Arts, and Sciences, 'v. 1. p. 211, 212) 21% (0 
+ Carte’s Hist. Eng. p. 52, 68, 
$ Iamblic. vita Pythag. c/19. 9 °°! who 
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may be ‘done’ Dy | memory dione, Wwhen'it hath 
been long exercised 1 in thisway. We have'h “4 
could "perform some of the most tedious ie 
difficult operations in arithmetic, by the mere 
strength of hismemory.* The want of ‘writtéer? 
rules ‘could be no great disadvantage 6 the! 
Druids, as the precepts of this, as well'as of the” 
othe? sciences, were couched ‘in’ verse, ca 
would'bé easily got by heart and Yong't 
bered. Though the Druids were unacquaini 
with the Arabic characters which are now in'iise, 
we have no reason to suppose that they wi 
titute of marks or characters of some othe 
which, in some measure, answered the sameé pure 
poses, both in making and recording their Gan’ 
culations. In particular, we have reason to thik 
that they made use of the letters of the saad 
alphabet for both these purposes. This seg 
to be plainly intimated by Cwsar in the followin 
expression concerning the Druids of Gaul: + Th’ : 
6s almost all other public transactions, | ‘and pri- U pri, 

“‘ vate accounts or computations, they make use 
“ of the Greek letters.” + This. is further'con. 
firmed by what. the same author says of the Hel, 
vetii;_a people of the same origin, language, ; an 
manners with the Gauls and Britons. * Sette ¥ 
“ were found in the camp of the Helvetii, writ Joy 
“* ten in Greek letters, containing an account ae 
« all the men capable of bearing arms, who had 
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* left their native country, and also separate ‘ac- 
** counts of the boys, old men, and women.” * 
When the people of any country come to be Geometry 

engaged in agriculture, architecture, commerce, Druids. 
and the study of the sciences, they have daily 
occasion to measure some things, as well as to 
number others. This obliges them to study the 
science of mensuration, in which they will by 
degrees obtain, partly from the information of 
others, and partly from their own invention, that 
knowledgewhich isnecessary to their exigencies. 
From hence we may very reasonably conclude, 
that some of the Britons, and particularly the, 
Druids, had made considerable progress in geo- 
metry, or the science of mensuration, as well as 
in arithmetic, before they were subdued by the 
Romans. This conclusion is confirmed by the 
best historical evidence, that the Druids were 
all acquainted with that part of this. science 
which is properly called geometry, or.the -me3- 
suring of land. ‘* When any disputes. arise 
‘* (says Caesar) about their inheritances, or any 
*‘ controversies about the limits of their fields, 
* they are entirely referred to the decision of 
“their Druids.””+ Now, we must be convine- 
ed that it was impossible for the Druids to de- 
termine these disputes about inheritances with- 
out the knowledge of geometry, when * we con- 
sider that it was the law and cnstom | of the 
ancient Britons to divide the estate of every 
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father equally among all his sons.:! In: orderito 
do this; it) wab necessary for these judges tolbé 
abl¢)to: divide‘an'estate into ‘four, ‘five,’ six) ior 
mire: equal! ‘parts; ‘according ‘to the numberof 
sonsinia family, .Nay, both Caesar dnd: Mela 
plainly: intimate; that the Druids were! convet: 
Sanit in the most sublime speculations of geomes 
try; “ in measuring the magnitude ofthe earthy 
and even of the world. ? 0 )00v od eum ioc 
We have reason to believe that: the Britons, 
especially the British Druids, were very welliacs 
quaihted with the geography, ‘at! leastiof . their 
own island. » Mankind, even inthe smost 'rude 
and imperfect state of society, graduallpacquire 
a‘knowledge of the country in whicli they:dwell; 
of the distance’ and ‘relative: situations of: its 
tnountains, woods, rivers, and :other remarkable 
places, by pursuing: their! game and. itending 
theit flocks. But when they are formed, into 
régular ‘states and kingdoms, thei knowledge 
ofi:their country becomes more exact and par: 
ticular, by the dispositions which sre necessaty 
in settling the boundaries‘of these-several states. 
Sovereigns are at great pains ‘to gainian exact 
knowledge of the situation. and: extent of) their 


inadtt @wry dominions; and of those of their neighbours. 


e « 
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‘When wars arise, and ‘armies are: manched;> by 
the alties of: both contending parties,’ :frot:all 
the different and most distant cornérs ofa couh- 

tiyyit haps sgmeimt of the: whole, and oflevery 
to sno Od ST9M 
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partolof it, becomes:imbreremds nidnen known 
When meérchants/ catty the. supertuities of one 
‘part:to supply the wants of another, they, acquide 

a still more: éxact acquaintance withthe, situa 
tions and: distanides iof' places. But : besides all 
these, the British Druids had peculiar oppottn, 
nities of! obtaining a perfect: knowledge of :the 
geography: of thein country... They were’a yery 
‘numerous body of men, who had societiessattled 
jaalliparts! of} Britain and the surrounding isles, . (:.; 
maititaininga-constahticorrespondencewitheach 
other, and swith: their,common: head,..the :Axch» 
dbuid.i By scollecting, and. comparing the: ac, 
counts:of 'those «different societies, a complete 
system of British geography would easily, :be. 
formed::: For itis certainly not:to: be imagined, 
that an ‘orderof:men who were engaged indeep 
researches‘into the form and magnitude of the 
universe, would neglectito inquire into the form 
and dimensions/of: their own island: .. Welhave 
indeed) no» reason ‘to: suppose, that: the weoptar 
phical knowledge of the British Druids! was icon 
fined to:thissisland: «It is more probable; thatat 
extended much: farther,: though we: oe 
discover how: fab it did extend. |: lwoitd 

.21iPhe inhabitants ofall countries; mdeuthbyans Mechanics 
tice formed into regular societies,:soon begin t0 H.ii. 
émployitheir reason in: contriving: means to assist 
their nataurab weakness, ‘ancenable them to exb- 
cuted ésigns:which they.could not iaecomplishyby 
mere bodily strength. This is evidently one of 
the valuable purposes for which reason was be- 
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fathet-equully among allhissons.! In: ordetito 
doothis? it was: necessary for these: judges to \bé 
able;to: divide'aniestate into four, : five,° six) :or 
more: equal’ parts; ‘according ‘to the number-of 
sonsinia family. «Nay, both Ozesar'. and: Mela 
plainly intimate; that the Druids were! conver: 
Sarit m the most sublime speculations of geome: 
try; “‘ immeasuring the magnitude ia sartin 
* and even of the world. ??%)) by) Thai 

“We have reason to believe: that’ she ‘Britions; 
dosacilly the British Druids, were very welliacs 
quainted with the geography, ' at: leastiof. their 
éwn ‘island. + Mankind, even in the stiost ‘rude 
and imperfect state of society, gradually acquire 
a‘knowledge of the country in whict they:dwell 
of the. distance’ and ‘relative: situations of: its 
trountains, woods, rivers, and:other remarkable 
places, >by pursuing their! game and. tending 
theit flocks. But when they are formed, into 
véeular ‘states and kingdoms, .their-knowledge 
ofi:their country becomes more. exact, and pare 
ticular, by the dispositions which are necessaty 
in ‘settling the boundaries'of these-several states, 
Sovereigns are at great. pains to gainian exact 
knowledge of the: situation. and:.extent of) their 


oisawit @wry dominions; and of those of their neighbours. 
‘; (When wars arise, and ‘armies are:marcheéd,> by 


the allies of:: both contending parties,’ from:all 
the different and most distant corners of: a: cowh+ 
athe. tiin Bema of the:whole,. anc ofl every 
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partslof) it, becomes:imore remds nibnen knowin 
Wher meérchants\ catty the.superfluities of one 
‘part:to supply the wants of another, they, acquide 

a still more: exact acquaintance with, the) situa 
tions and: distandes ‘of places. But besides all 
these, the British Druids had peculiar oppotta, 
nities of! obtaining. a; perfect: knowledge of :the 
geography: of their country.. : They were’a yery 
‘numerous body of men, who. had societies settled 
jnalli parts of} Britain. and the surrounding isles, , ;,. 302 
Inaititainingaconstaht:correspondentewitheach °°: 
-other, ianid::with: their, common head, the :Arch, 
dbuid.) By scollecting. and: comparing the ac, 
counts:of! those different: societies, a complete 
system’ of; British geography. would easily be 
formed: For it is certainly not:to: be imagined, 
that .anorderof:men who were engaged in deep 
researchesiinto the form and magnitude of the 
universe, would neglect to inquire into the fom 
and:dimensions) of: their: own island... -Welhave 
indeed no°reason to: suppose, that: the geoptay 
phical knowledge of the: British Druids) was con 
fined to:thisisland: ‘It is more-probable;'thatat 
extended much: farther, though we: eerie 
discover how: fab it did: extend. : : olwoitd 

.27 Phe inhabitants ofall countries; a alsvaas Mechanics 
oticd formed:into regular societies,‘soon begin to 9.5, 
émploy!their reason ini contriving means to assist 
their: naturab weakness, ‘ancbenable them to exe. 
ceutedesigns:which theycould notiaccomplishyb y 
mere bodily strength. This is evidently one of 
the valuable ; purposes for which reason was be- 
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stowed on niet} andein-this they have-been more 
or less sticcessfal according to the exigencies of 
theit Various, ways: of dife, the degrees of their 
natural in@enuity, and! oftheir acquired know- 
ledges As loti@ indeed as the people of any coun- 
try live wholly by hunting and ‘pasturage, ‘their 
natiralstreneth and swiftness ‘may be neathy 
siiflicient to ‘answer all ‘their purposes; but when 
they engage in agriculture, architecture, naviga- 
tion; and other arts, they soon find: that’ the'ut- 
most exertion of their bodily strength 19 often 
insufficient to accomplish thei designs. i :'Phis 
~dbliges them to exercise their reason in finding 
‘out the means of surmounting these difficulties, 
‘and executing ‘the works ia which they are’en- 
gaged: In this mankind have been remarkably 
sticcessful ; ‘and, by the discovery and appli- 
cation of the mechanical powers, as: they are 
‘called, they have been enabled to execute many 
great‘ and useful works, which were ‘naturally 
impossible to such feeble creatures, withoutithe 
assistance of these powers. As’ several of ithe 
British nations werenot unacquainted with agii- 


‘culture, architecture, navigation, and other arts, 
-when they were invaded by the Romans, we may 


conclude: that: these nations were not altogether 
‘strangers to the nature and application of at least 
someof themechanical powers. Nay, there‘ate 
“stil many monkiments remaining in Britain and 
ithe adjacentisles; which’eatmot: so:reasonably be 


-asctibed to any as to the ancient Britons, and 


which give us cause to think, that they had 
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made, gteat-progress.an thisusefulpart of learn- 
‘ings and, could apply the meghani¢al, powers, 90 
as to produce yery. astonishing effects..As these 
monuments, appear. to, haye been, designed, ;for 
religious: purposes; we may, be,certain that they 
were erected under: the. direction,of the Druids. 
How: many:,obelisks or pillars,;.of one:.zough, 
unpolished stone each, are still to be seen-in: Bri- 
tain ancbits isles,?., Some of these pillars.areboth 
very: thick:and lofty, erected on the summits. of 
‘batrows dnd.of mountains; and some of them 
{as at Stonehenge) have ponderous, blocks,.of 
‘stone: raised, aloft; and resting on: the tops. of the 
-uprighfipillars:,* .. We. can hardly suppose that 
it: was possible to-cut these prodigious masses, of 
stone (some: of them above forty'tons in weight) 
without -wedges,,or. to raise them. out-of the 


quarry without levers. Butit.certainly required 


stil greaterknowledgeof the mechanical powers, 
and: of the methods of applying-them, |to trans- 
port those huge stones from the quarry to the 
‘places of their-destination; to erect the perpen- 

dicular :pillars,:and to. elevate the imposts to the 

tops of these pillars. | Ifthat prodigious stone in 
the parish of Constantine, Cornwall, was really 
removed. by: art from its .eriginal ‘place, and 
‘fixed where it new: stands :(as one. of our most 
learned, and diligentantiquaries thinks it-was), it 
(1808 demonstration, that: the Druids could. per- 

formthe most: astonishing feats their see din 
Pie AON TC 3 
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meéchanies.: ole i thas<deseribed: by that ‘au: 
thors “Et is one vast ege-like' stone, - placed on 
“ the points! of! two natural | rocks,: so-that‘oreé 
“may creep’ under the great one, and between 
‘sits supporters, through a‘ passage about ‘three 
“feet wide, ‘and‘as much ‘high. | The longest 
diameter of this stone is' 33 feet, pointing 
‘Cdue’ north ‘arid south; it is 14 feet Oinehes 
« deep; and the breadth in the middte'of the 
**. surface, where widest, was 18 :feet:.6 inches 
“wide from east to west. I measured onethalf 
* of the circumference, and found it; according 
‘to my computation, 48 feet: and a half ;:so 
“that this stone is 97 feet in circumference, 
“-about''60 feet cross the middle, and, by the 
§*best informations I can get, contains at least 
*©750'tons of stone. ‘This stone is-no less won- 
*derful for its position than for its size; for 
© although the under part is nearly semicircular, 
yet it'rests on two large rocks, and so light 
“and detached does it stand, that it touches the 
**:two under stones but as it were\on their points, 
*4\gnd all the sky appears. The two Tolmens 


46 (so these stones are called)-at Scilly, are-mo- 


4 'naments evidently of the>‘same! kind’ with 
4¢this; and of the same name; and these, ‘with 
all of like structure, may,''with great: proba- 


+ bility, EF think,: though of sach’ stupendous 
. *Oweight, ‘be: asserted to beiworks: of artjothe 


‘‘ under stones, in some instances, appearing to 
«have been fitted to receive. and support. the 
‘upper one. It is also plain, from their works 
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‘fat Sthneberigejiand)some; of, their ofhexiapar 
fonumehts, thatthe Druids had;skill sough Mt 
4¢:the:rhechanical;: powers,to Jift vast weights, 

&e*)o That the British Druids ;were. acquagynt- 
edi eith.the oprinciplesiand. use-of | the-palauce, 
wechave good reason to believes: not | only.trom 
the: great, antiquity: of that discovery in, other 
patts:\ of the world; but: also\ from: some. Drui- 
gicalomohuments which:-are still remaining, in 
thisisland..; Thesemmonumentsare called Lagan 
Stones brizecking stones ;, and. each of; them 
goiisists of} one:prodigious block, of stone, rest- 
dng: apom: an:upright: stone,.or.rock,, and; so 
equally: balanced; that:a very small force, sgme- 
tines! even: a:'child, can move.it up.and,down, 
though hardly any force:is sufficient. to remove 
it:from: its station,- Some of, these stonesmay — 
‘have fallen: ‘into this position by accident, but 
othersi.of them evidently appear to have: been 
placed:in it byiart. +. That-the ancient; Britons 
aihderstood the construction,and. use.of wheels, 
theigreat number of their war-chariots.and,other 
awheel-carriages is a, sufficient proof ; ‘and, that 
theysknew how; to combine them together,-and 
with theidther mechanical powers, so.as te form 
machines capable: of raising and, transporting 
weryicheavy. weights, we. have; good reason, to 
delieve.: ‘Ina word, if the British Druids were 
wholly.igmorant ofthe principles and i a apy 
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ofthe mechanical powers, it was»most probably 
of they bnew, though ;ever ‘of sthits. ‘we er 
hescertaimsif fs: Lescd nr te *®sasnta v 
»Aisethe:loverof dife isawéfy strong ere uni- 
steal passion mankind ineall sages; and mm all 
cousitries; have erideavoured todiscover theamost 
efieetual:means:of)préserving* its and of caring 
those: diseases:which-threatened its destructiom 
Jt is needless therefore to inquire when medi+ 
eine, orsthe healing art first: began to be studied 
in this or any other country. As soon.as there 
were:men in this island: who desired to prolong 
life,and enjoy health, this art:was studied.’ But 
it- was long; probably maniy. ages, after thisy he 
fore the study and practice of physic became the 
peculiar: province of one particular; class. or-ar- 
det iof men... In the savage roaming state,every 
man was his own physician; and was,at the same 
time ready to impart, to all others‘ who needed 
his assistance, .all his: skill; without the most 
distant prospect.of| reward: * But when a;ne+ 
gular form of government} and,a proper sitber- 
dination and. distinction: of ranks -came. to), be 
established ih any. country, then the are, of 
health, and the study. of the, art,.of -healing 
wounds and, diseases, began to be devolved: ion 


such members-of, the: society as were believed. to 


have the greatest genius, and the best, opportu- 
nities for that study. » In Germany, and jin, the 


* Origin of Laws, Arts, and anne Vs 2. pe 194, Flip, Elist. Nat. 
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ubithern inations: 6f .dtuvope}scthisi:important 
charge was chiefly committedtd theold women 
of every state; * but in Gaul and Britain it<was 


41 


imtrusted “to the Druids, who ‘were:'the'pliysi- ",” ’ 


tians, | ay:wellvas the priests, of these countries. 
Pliny’ says expressly, That Tiberius Caesar 
*destroyed the’ Druids-of the Gauls, who were 
“the poets and physicians of that-nations3:‘t 
ands he might have added, of the Britons. ‘The 
people of! Gaul and Britain »were probably in- 
ducéd ‘to: devolve the care of their health on the 
Druids; and to:apply to these priests for the-cure 
of their diseases, not only. by the: high ‘esteem 
they had of their-wisdom and learning; but:also 
by the opinion which they entertained,  thatca 
very intimate confiexion subsisted between the 
arty of healing and the rites of religion, and>that 


the former were most effectual when they were . 


accompanied by the latter.» It appears indeedito 
have been'the ‘prevailing opition of ‘all:the na- 
tions of antiquity, that all internal diseases pro» 
ééeded immediately from theanger of theGods; 
and that’ the ‘only way’ of ‘obtaming relief! from 
these diseases'was by applying to their priests! to 
appease their* anger, by ‘religious rites and ssa- 
erifices. 9 This was evidently the: opinion and 
practice of the’Gauls and Britons; whi, in'some 
ddiigérous eases,’ sacrificed ohne man, as the most 
effectual means‘of curing another. ‘ They are 
*' Keysler. Antiq. Septent. p. 374, &c. 
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‘pouch caddieted (says: Cmsar) tonsuperstition » 
‘Sand: for this causesthose whe atelatilicted,with 
‘4 dangerous | disease sacrifice! aman, Or; pres 
$ mise’ that they. will sacrifice one for’ their ag, 
“/eovery::; Kor this,purpese, they make use.of 


‘the ministry of the Druids ;-because they have 


“declared, that the anger of the immortal Geds 
cannot be appeased, so as to spare the lifejof 
‘one man, but by the life of another.”’*,. Dhis 
way. of) thinking, gave rise also.,to that great 
numberof magical. rites and incantations with 
which:(as; we) shall see by and by); the medical 
practices of the Druids, and indeed .of all, the 
physicians of antiquity, were attended. +, No 
‘+ body: doubts (says Pliny) that magic derived 
its origin from medicine, and that, by its. flat 
{tering but. delusive promises, it came to, be 
{hestéemedithe most sublime and eset part of 
ffithe art of healing. ’? + 

~y As! some knowledge of the Premera of Ae 
human body, and. of the disposition: of its .se 
verak.parts,; both external and. internalj, is, se 
evidently necessary to the successful practice of 
every part of medicine, we may,reasonably, pre- 


‘sume| that: the Druids applied. te the study, of 


andtomy ; though we cannot discover,, with cer 
tainty, what progress they had made in that scr 
ence.; Their way of — naire shes fre 
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quentarid Sarestinspectioncof'the entrails both’ 
éfi beasts kndchaman victims; sade! the! aeqai? 
sition of-somie'desteeof anatomicabknowledpe 
éasy'to them; dnd almost’ unavoidablei!) What # 
very learned writerof the history of physic says 
of ‘the Asclepiade, the descendants ‘and: succes: 
sors-of Eséwlapius, ‘may2not impropérhy be: lap: 
plied to our Druids + *©E would wot be supposed 
*to affirm thatthe Asclepiads had mo <mani: 
*eonerof knowledge’ of the parts'of : bodies yi 
i vould be'a vreat absurdity to maimtainits for; 
tsuwithout' this ‘knowledge, they could: neither 
“ praetise ‘physic ‘in general nor chirurgery:in 
particular: Without doubt they knewivety 
‘© wells as for instance, ‘the bones; their ‘sitha: 
“tion, ‘figure, atticulation, and all -that-ide- 
*\ pends upon them; for otherwise: they: could 
© not have set them. when they were broken dt 
‘“‘ dislocated. Neither could they be /ignorant 
#¢\of the situation of the most’considerable /ves- 
«segels, ‘It'ts likewise necessary that 'they:should 
*¢ whderstarid where the veins and arteries:lies 
ko Besides, it ~was highly requisite that they 
«¢ ‘should very well know the places where the 
© profoundest’ vessels! meet, to:avoid-the lossiof 
blood’ when they made any incisions, vor when 
“they cut off any of the members: | In. short; 
“they: were obliged to know'several places 
‘© where there were tendons and ligaments, and 
‘¢ some considerable nerves... Besides this, they 
‘‘ knew something in general of the-chief in- 
*‘ testines; as the stomach, the guts, the liver, 
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‘* the spleen, tlie kidnies;:the bladder, the ma- — 
‘trix, the diaphragm; the heart,-the lungs, and 
“4 the dpraini??)*);nAdi this knowledge; :that.writ- 
er “supposes, these -ancientpractitioners:-might 
have obtained by their, dbservations:on animals 
shainsfor: food: and: for sacrifice,: and by various 
other: ways; without dissecting: human bodies, 
with a:direct) view to learn the: structume vand 
situation of their: different. parts. t+) If we: could 
depend upon the: truth of what we:find in some 
authors; concerning the. prodigious mumben of 
haman: subjects dissected by the . Drnids;: »we 
shouldbe led to: think: that they must have at- 
tained to something more than the genexal know- 
ledge.ofianatomy above described. . “They en- 
“couraged the science of anatomy to-such an 
' oxcess, and so much beyond all reason and 
“humanity; that:one of; their doctors; called 
*) dterophilus;. is: said to have read: lectures on 
* the bodies of ‘more than. 700 living men, to 
show therein the secrets and: pulviagen of the 
“ human fabric,’ t -. 
o Surgery was certainly the. most nncitinss pail of 
medicine in every country; and: the first: prac- 


’ titioners: in the:art of healing »wene: more pro- 


perly, eigecee than: 1 deaeaaert 7 Kovels 
hs AL TT Oe ar 
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pain whichiwak feld bytiidse! who had!/received 
hwounds,:: briisds:attactures; sands: ‘diskéocations, 
made'them cry ebrnestly forimmediate assistatice. 
The causes’ of these injuries bemeg wellknown, 
and the seats of ithem! being visible to:the eyes, 
andiaccessible to the hands; and: to externad ap- 
plications, varioas’means weve'no doubt usedito 
igive them ‘relief.: ‘Some: ofthese means were 
found to be effectual in certain cases, whichi were 
therefore carefully preserved: im memory, :.comi- 
municated ‘from ione'to ‘another, and-at length 
became'the established rules of practice inallsi- 
amilaricases. The British Druids enjoyed great 
advantages for making and preserving discoveries 
ofthis kind. . "They had extensive practice, were 
ai numerous body: of men; ever ready to: .com- 
‘municate their ‘discoveries to eachother, and to 
‘their: disciples. » By this means they must ‘have 
‘collected, in along tract of'time, a great nurhber 
of successful: expériments in the art of healing 
‘wounds;° setting. bones, reducing ‘dislocations, 
curing ulcers, &c. Finding that the cureswhich 


ithey performed contributed not a little tothe »*" 


#dvaricement both of theirfame and wealth, they — 
were at great pains to conceal the real means by 
‘which they performed ‘them, ‘from all but ‘the 
initiated : and in order to this, they disguised 
“and blended all their applications with a multi. 
tude of insignificant charms. ‘This is the reason 
that so few particulars of the chirurgical opera- 
tions and medical applications of the British 
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Dreideshave been preserved, though we: have 
several long:-details :of' their charms and :magicak 
practices:; Bor: their: useful ‘knowledge; being 
kept ‘secret, perished with: them; :while their 
eharms and - incantations, one visible to: all, 
have: been preserved. . a 

Botany of “The materia medica of the mastancent phy. 
sicians of all countries: was very: scanty, and 
consisted only of a ‘few herbs, . which were sabes 
lieved ‘to have certain salutary.and healing: vivs 
tnes..*: For this reason the study of Botanyj-or 
of: the, nature :and virtue of herbs.and. plants; 
was very ancient and universal. ‘ThattheDrnids 
of: Gaul, and, Britain applied to this study,.:and 
made great use of herbs for medicinal purposes; 
‘wei have: sufficient evidence. t . They not.dnly 
had 4, most superstitious veneration for the misles 
to¢,of the oak, on:a religious account, but they 
also éntertained.a very high opinion of its:me+ 
dicalvirtues, and esteemed ita kind of panacea, 
or remedy for all diseases.. “. They callit. (says 
*:Phny) bya: name. which in their language 
s§, signifies Allheal, because they have an opinion 
£* that it. cuneth.all diseases.”’ $... They believed 
it:to‘be in particular a specific againstbarrenness; 
dndia sovereign antidote against the fatal effects 
sof poisons of all kinds.§ It:was:esteemed alsouan 
—ors sncthieht and. ane for softening 


mi) aia {itis “SEIBY ibd 
. Blin: ‘Hist Nat. a: 95. c. 1. 


5, Ors igin of Laws, Arts, and.Scienges, . v. 1p 205... 
| Te Nat. 1. 16. ¢, 44. § faci bid, 
asa) adel wé cig Pri bee { 
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anddiscussing hard tumours; good fomdryiig up 


scrophulous sores;/foricuring ulcessand wounds; - 


and (provided at was not sufféredsto touch othe 
earth afterit;was ¢ut) itwads:thought toibea very. 
efficacious imedicine in ithe: epilepsy or failings 
sickness.* It hath been thought wsefalinthislast 


calamitous disease:by some modern physicians,t 2») «1.7 
‘The pompousceremonieswithwhichthe misletoe = 


was gathered by.the Druids have'been already 
described+ti ‘TheSelago,; a kind of hedge:hyssop, 
resembling savin; was'another plant much “ad: 
tained by the: Druids of Gaul'and Britain, for its 
supposed «medicinal virtues, particularly in: all 
diseased of the eyes! But its efficacy, according 
tothem,| depended very'much upon its bemg 
gathered exactly in the following manner:::'The 
person who gathered it: was to be clothed ima 
white robe; to havethis feet bare, .and washedin 
pure water 3! 'to‘offer'a sacrifice of bread and 
wine before he proceeded to cut: it ;::which he 
was to:do with his ‘right. hand covered! withthe 
skirt:ofi his: garment, and with:a hook) oft:sdine 
more {precious metal than iron. | When it: was 
out, it wasito be received ‘into, ‘and:kept:in'a 
new and:veryclean‘cloth,. .When it-was gathet: 
eth. exactly. according: to: this. whimsical: mtual, 
they affirmed: that it: was not onlyian excellent 
niedicine, ibut also/a: powerfuls charm, and pre- 
servative from misfortunes and unhappy acci- 
ol tS a HEM SEUET AO 
= Pla. Bin ah Eee Wide Keytlet. Disteit de ‘Visco Did 


¢ Dissertation by Sir Johu Colbateh. London, 1719. 
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dents of all, kinds,*. They, entertained a high 
opinion alse. of the herb Samolus, or marshwort, 
for its sanative qualities; and gave many diree- 
tions for the gathering it, no less fanciful than 
those above mentioned, The person who wasto 
perform that office was to do it fasting, and with 
his left hand; he was on no account to look he- 
hind him, nor to turn his face from the herbs 
he was gathering, t It would be tedious to re- 
late the extravagant notions they entertained of 
the many virtues of the vervaine, and to recount 
the ridiculous mummeries which they practised 
in gathering and preparing it, both for the pur-. 
poses.of divination and physic. These things 
may be seen in the author quoted below, from 
whence we have received all these anecdotes of 
the botany of the Druids.{ Itis easy to see that 
his information was very imperfect; and that, 
like many of the other Greek and Roman writers, 
he designedly represents the philosophersof Gaul 
and Britain in an unfavourable light. The herb 
which was called Britannica by the. ancients, 
which some think was the great water-dock, and 
others the .cochlearea or scurvy-grass, was pro- 
bably much used in this island for medical pur- 
poses ;. as it. derived its name from Britain, and 
was from hence experted to Rome. and other 
parts.¢ .Though these few imperfect hints ane. 
.® Plin, Hist. Nat. 1. 24.¢. 11. e ta. . 


_ ¢. Plin, Hist, Nat, 1. 95. ¢. 9. 
. § Ad. }. 29, ¢. 3. 1, 26, in proem, 


Crap! 4s. “le BAR WING Qchllt ‘do 
all' that ‘wé ‘can now'édllect of the botany ofthe 
British Druids, yet ‘we have some reuson t6'think 
that theywereriot contemptible botanists. "Their 
Gitciumstaiices were peculiarly favourable for the 
acquisition of this‘kind of knowledge." For, 'as 
they spént’most of their tinie’in ‘the recesses Of 
riountains, groves,’ atid woods,’ the spontitiects 
vegetable’ Ce mei ‘earth’ constatit! 
presented theniselves to their view, and courted 
theif attention.” | 2iTOtIO! : rs LSVATIAXS OF “74s 
MES opinidtis Which, iis said;'the’ Drdids’of Te An- 
Gaiiland Britain entertained Of their Anpuintith the Druids 
of Serpent ‘egs;” both as ‘a chart and’ ‘as 4’ me- 
dititie, ate’ romariti¢ and extravagant in avery 
high'degree. This extraordinary ee¢ was formed) 
as they pretended, by a great number of sérpents 
interwoven “and ‘twined together; and when it 
was foritied, ‘it was ‘taised’ up in ‘the air by the 
hissing“of these serpents, and was tobe'catehed in 
a'clean whité cloth, before it fell’ to the ground. 
The person who catched it was obliged to mouitit 
a'swift horse, dnd‘to' ride away at full speed’ t6 
estape from thé sérpents who pursued hin with 
great rage, ‘until’ they were ‘stopped ’by “some 
river, The way of thaking ttial’ of the ¢enuine- 
néss of ‘this eg was'no less ‘exttadrdinary, ’ ‘Te 
was fo be'etithased iin gold; ‘and’throwti into’ 4 
rivér, and ifit was genuine it wotild swim against 
the stream, ‘Thave seen (says Pliny) that.egg; 
“it is about the bigness of a moderate’ apple, 
“ its shell is a cartilaginous in¢rustation, full of 
VOL. II. D 
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* little cavities, such as are on the legs of the po- 
“ lypus; it is the insignia or badge of distinction 
*‘ of the Druids.” * The virtues which they 
ascribed to this egg were many and wonderful. 
It was particularly efficaciousto render those who 
carried it about with them superior to their ad- 
versaries in all disputes, and to procure them the 
favour and friendship of great men.t Some 
have thought that this whole affair of the ser- 
pents’ egg. was a mere fraud, contrived by the 
Druids, to excite the admiration and pick the 
pockets of the credulous people, who purchased 
these wonder-working eggs from them at a high 
price.t Others have imagined that this story 
of the Anguinum (of which there is an ancient 
monument in the cathedral at Paris) was an em- 
blematical representation of the doctrine of the 
Druids concerning the creation of the world. 
The serpents (say they) represent the Divine 
‘Wisdom forming the universe, and the egg is 
the emblem of the world formed by that Wis- 
dom. § It may be added, that the virtue as- 
cribed to the Anguinum, of giving those who 
possessed it a superiority over others, and endear- 
ing them to great men, may perhaps be intended 
to represent the natural effects of learning and 
philosophy. But in so doubtful a matter, every 
one is at full liberty to form what judgment he 
thinks proper. 
* Plin, Hist. Nat, 1. 29. ¢. 3. + Id. ibid. 


+ Dr Borlase’s Antiq. Cornwall, p. 142. 
§ Universal History, v. 18, ps 590. octavo. 
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If we know little of the materia medica ‘of'the Pharmacy 
British Druids, we know still less of their phar- Druids. 
macy, or their methods of preparing their me- 
dicines. We have good reason however to be- 
lieve that they had made the preparation and 
composition of medicines their study; for many 
things which, in their natural state, are useless 
_ and even noxious, become salutary and medicinal 
when properly prepared ; and therefore, without 
some knowledge of pharmacy, it is impossible to 
practise physic to any purpose. We learn, from 
scattered hints in Pliny’s Natural History, that 
the Druids sometimes extracted the juices of 
herbs and plants, by bruising and steeping them 
in cold water, and sometimes by infusing them 
in wine: that they made potions and decoctions 
by boiling them in water, and perhaps in other 
liquors : that they sometimes administered them 
in the way of fumigation: that on some occa- 
sions they dried the leaves, stalks, and roots of 
plants, and afterwards infused them:* and 
finally, that they were not ignorant of the art of 
making salves and ointments of vegetables. + 
But as these hints are few, and merely inct- 
dental, we may reasonably suppose that the 
Druids had many other ways of preparing and 
compounding their Een which are now 
unknown. 


* Plin. Hist, Nat. 1.24. c. 11.1, 25. c. 9.1.16, c. 44. 1,24 c 11, 
1. 25. cx De 
¢ Id. ibid. 
de 
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Ribena af As the influence.and authority of the Druids 

in their country:depended very much upon the 
reputation of theirsuperior wisdom and learning, 
they wisely applied to the study of those’sciences 
which ,most directly contributed to the support 
and. advancement of that,reputation. _ In this 
number, besides, those already mentioned, we 
may justly reckon rhetoric, .or the art of speak- 
ing in a clear, elegant, persuasive, and affecting 
manner. This noble art.was diligently studied 
and taught by the Druids of Gaul and Britain; 
and to the charms of their eloquence they were 
indebted for much of the admiration and autho- 
rity which they enjoyed. Mela says in express 
terms, that the Druids were great masters and 
teachers of eloquence.* Among their deities 
they had one who was named Ogmius, which in 
their language signifies the power of eloquence. t 
He. was esteemed and worshipped by them with 
great devotion, as the patron of orators, and the 
god.of eloquence. They painted him as an old 
man, surrounded by a great multitude of people, 
with slender chains reaching from his tongue 
to their ears. . The people seemed to be pleased 
with. their captivity, and,discoyered no inclina- 
tion to break their chains. Lucian (from whom 
we have this account) expressing his surprise at 
this,picture, it was thus caper to him by a 


nti OS Nrela do § Situ Orbis, 1 5. 0. 2. 
(Ti toss Up Keyslen: Antiq.’ Septent. p..58. © | 
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Druid : ** You will céase to be surprised ‘when ' » 


3S 


“ I tell you, that we make Hercules (whoni'we 


** call Ogmius) the: god of eloquence, contrary 
“ to the Greeks, who give that honour to Mer- 
 cury, wlio is so far iriférior to him in strength. 
« 'We represent him'as an old ‘ittan’s ‘bécause 
“eloquence never ‘shows itself 80 lively: and 
“« strong as in the mouths of old people.’ The 
*irelation which the ear hath to the tongue 
* justifies the picture of the old man who holds 
‘*'so many people fast by the tongue. Neither 
. do we think it any affront to Hercules to have 
«his tongue bored; since, to tell you all in’one 


“ word, it was that which made him succeed in 


* every thing, and that it was’ by his eloquence 
*¢ that he subdued the hearts of all: men.”* The 
Druids of Britain’ had many calls and opportw- 
nities to display their eloquence, ‘and to discover 
its great power and efficacy—as when they’were 
teaching their pupils in their schools—-when théy 
discoursed in public.to the péople'on religious 
and moral subjects—when they pleaded causésin 
‘the ‘courts of justice—and when they harangued 
mm the great councils of the nation,’ and’ at the 
heads of armies teady to engage in battles : séme- 
times with a view to inflame their courage} ‘and 
at other times with a design to allay their fury, 
and dispose thém.to make ‘pea¢e. :Though:this 
last was certainly avery difficult task among fierce 
and warlike nations, yet such. was the authority 


* Lucian la Hercule Gallico. 
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and eloquence of the Druids that they frequent- 
ly succeeded in it. They pay a great regard 
*« (says Diodorus Siculus) to their exhortations, 
** not only in the affairs of peace, but even of 
“war, and these are respected both by their 
‘*« friends and enemies. They sometimes step in 
“ between two hostile armies, who are standing 
“ with their swords drawn and their spears ex- 
“ tended, ready to engage; and by their elo- 
“¢ quence, as byan irresistible enchantment, they 
“prevent the effusion of blood, and prevail upon 
** them to sheath their swords. So great are the 
‘ charms of eloquence and the power of wisdom, 
“even among the most fierce barbarians.’ * 
The British kings and chieftains, who were edu- 
cated by the Druids, were famous for their elo- 
quence. ‘This is evident from the many noble 
speeches whichare ascribedto them by the Greek 


tal 


-and Roman writers.t For though these speeches 
~may not be genuine, yet they are a proof that it 
-was a well known fact that these princes were 
accustomed to make harangues on these and the 
like occasions. This we are expressly told by 


Tacitus: ‘“ The British chieftains, before a 
«battle, fly from rank to rank, and address 


their men with animating speeches, tending to 


«inflame their courage, increase their hopes, 
*.and dispel their fears.’ t ‘These harangues 


* Diod. Sicul. 1. 5. ¢. & | 1. p. 554. 

+ Vide Tacit. Annal. J. 12. ¢. 54.37. 1. 14. ¢. 33. Vita Agric. ¢. 50, 
51, 32. Xiphilin. ex Dione in Vita Neronis. 

¢ Tacit. Annal, l. 12. ¢, 54, 
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were called in the ancient language of Britain, 
Brosnichiy Kah, which is literally translated by 
Tacitus, Incitamenta Belli, incentives to war. * 
The genuine posterity of the! ancient. Britons 
Jong retained their taste for eloquence; and their 
high esteem for those who excelled in that-art. t 
«« Orators (says Mr Martin) were in high esteem, 
‘both in these islands (the Atbude). and the 
«* Continent, until within these forty years. They 
*‘ sat always among the nobles or chiefs of fa~ 
* milies-in the streah, or circle. ‘Their houses 
* and little villages were sanctuaries as well as 
churches, and they took place before doctors 
“of physic. TheOrators, after the Druids were 
“extinct, were brought im to preserve the ge- 
** nealogy of families, and to repeat the same 
** at every succession of a chief; and upon the 
** occasion of marriages and births, they made 
** epithalamiums and panegyrics, which the poet 
‘or bard pronounced. ‘The Orators, .by ‘the 
** force of their eloquence, had a powerful as- 
“ cendant over the greatest men in their time: 
“ for if any Orator did but ask the habit, arms, 
‘‘ horse, or any other thing belonging to the 
‘* greatest man in these islands, it was readily 
‘«* granted him; sometimes out of respect, and 
** sometimes for fear of being exclaimed against 
“ by a satire, which in those days was reckon- 
*‘ ed a great dishonour. ” t 


* Tacit. Annal. |. 12. ¢. 54. 
+ Martin’s Description of the Western Isles, p. 104.’ 
¢ Ibid. p. 115. te 7S 
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Before. we-leave this;subject of, the learning 
of the ancient; Britons, and ‘particularly of the 
Druids, it; may not’ be improper -to. inquire— 


- whether or not they had the: knowledge and use’ 


Of the 
knowledge 
of letters 
among the 
British 
Druids. 


of letters—and whether they studied and under- 
stood any other language besides their native 
tongue,. before this island was invaded by aid 
Romans ? - 

, After what hath oe said of the learning of 
the British Druids, it will, no doubt, appear sur- 
prising to many readers, to hear it madea ques~ 
tion, whether they, had the knowledge of letters, 
or, in other words, whether they could read and. 
write. This most. wonderful of all arts, the art 
of painting thoughts and making sounds visible, 
is. now. happily become so common, that it is 
hardly | considered. as a part. of learning, and is 
knowntothe lowest and most ignorant of the peo- 
ple,, But.the case, was very different in those re- 
moteages which, preceded the invasion of the Ro- 
mans,. If. letters were then known in this island, . 
it, was only to a few who devoted their lives. to 
study, an and were admired as prodigies of learning. 
If we may believe some ancient writers, there was 
a time ** when the use of letters was reckoned. 
“ dishonourable by all the barbarous nations of 
“ Europe, ”?* Tacitus, assures us, that, in his 


time, which was more than one’ hundred. years 


after the first Roman inyasion of, Britain, boththe. : 
men and women of Germany v were e ignorant of 


. Elian, Vaviar. Bit 8. 6. 
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the secret ‘or use of letters. * © Fhis°asse?tion'is 
not to be understood indeed in itsutinost latitiide; 
as if letters had ‘been! absolutely’ ttnlenown Hh! 
Germany. ‘From ‘the manner‘in whicl it’is' tie’ 
troduced, it seems'probable;' that’ Tacitus meéant® 
only to affirm that letters were not' ‘then gene: ’ 
rally known in Germany, ‘nor‘used iti the’ eee 
mon affairs of life; though they might be kriowtr’ 
to a few learned and curious persons, and used 


on'some great occasions. This last appears to! 


have been the state of things with respect to let: ! 
ters in Britain at the period we are now consi-° 
dering. They were certainly neither generally’ 
known nor in common use, though we have good 
reason to believe, that they were known to the’ 
Druids, and perhaps to some of the great who 
were educated by them. The very law of thé’ 
Druids, which: is mentioned by Cesar, against’ 
‘committing their doctrines to’ writing, is'a suffi!'! 
cient evidence that they were not unacquaintéd 
with the use of letters.+' For if they had been ig 
norant of the art of writing, they could neithér'’ 


have had any necessity for, nor any idéa of, such ® | 


alaw. ‘The reasonsalso whichareassigned by Cie-’ 
sar for this lawand practice, demonstrate thatthis’ 
illustrious writer knew very well that the Druids 
were’ ‘capable of committiig their doctrities ‘to. 
writing; if they had’not been résttained from’ ia 


i age silasaiaiaeedcobonige: politicalconsiderations. 
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. Tacit. de Morib. ‘Gane c. 19, 
+ Cesar, de Bel.:Gal.L 6, c..13. 
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‘Bew will suppose that Caesar was capable of fall- 


ing into such an absurdity as to seek for reasons 
why the Druids did not commit their doctrmes 
to writing, if he had known that they could not 
write, :It appears that he knew the contrary. 


‘FBor-he plainly tells, that in all other affairs and 


transactions, except those of religion and learn- 


‘ing, they made use of letters; and that the letters 


which they used, were those of the Greek alpha- 
bet.* We learn from Strabo, that the Druids 
of Gaul received the knowledge of the Greek 
letters from the Greek colony at Marseilles, 


All the people of the neighbouring nations 


* who are of a liberal and studious disposition, 
“ go to Marseilles, and there apply to the study 
‘“‘ of learning and philosophy. This city hath 


' for some time past been a kind of university to 
- the Barbarians; and so great a taste for the 
“Greek learning hath prevailed among the 


**: Gauls, that they wrote all their contracts and 
* other legal deeds in Greek letters.” + The 


Britons, and particularly their Druids, might 


receivetheknowledge of the Greek letters, either 
chrectly from the Greek merchantsof Marseilles, 
who frequented this island on account of trade, 


-or from the Druids of Gaul, with whom they kept 


up a-constant. and friendly intercourse. Iw ge- 


‘neral,, we have good reason to suppose that the 
Druids of Britain! were: not: iia of an y ae 


1 
‘ & 
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| — é Gesac de Bal Gal. L 6. c. 15. 
pit pai | $Btrabo, ‘lh. 4. p. 181. edit. Paris, A.D. 1620. 
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of learning with which their brethren of Gaul 
were acquainted, when we know that the most 
learned and inquisitive Gauls frequently came 
into this island to perfect their education. We 
may therefore conclude, that the letters of the 
Greek alphabet were: known. to the learned 
among the Britons, and used by them, on some 
occasions, in writing contracts, treaties, and 
other important deeds, before they were invaded 
and conquered by the Romans... By that con- 
quest the Roman letters were introduced, and 
from thenceforward continued to be uséd; not 
only by those Britons who learned to speak ard 


write the Latin language, but even by those — 


who still retained the use of their native 
tongue. - 


‘69 


It would be very improper (asit is foreign ‘to Irish ai- 


our present subject) to enter upon a laboriots » 


disquisition concerning the ‘old Irish alphabet, 


which is called Beth-luis-nion, from its::thrée . 


first letters, B, L, N.. This alphabet, as we 
are gravely told by some Irish antiquaries,' was 
invented by Finiusa Farsa, great-grandson of 
Japhet, who seems to have hada wonderful:ge- 
nius for inventing alphabets. For, besides'the 
Beth-luis-nion of the Irish; and the Hebrew al- 
phabet, he (according to these authors) wasiso 
provident and obliging, that he invented also 
the Greek and Roman alphabets, many ages be- 
fore there were any Greeks or Romans in the 
world, that they might be lying ready for the 
use of these nations when they came into 
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being. * |The Irish, as we are assured by a late 
writer, were'so happy, that they enjoyed the use 
of letters from the days of this famous Finiusa, 
the great-grandson of Japhet, the son of Noah, 
down to the present times; t a singular ho. 
neurand felicity,’ to which no other nation in 
the world hath had the confidence to pretend. 
There are other writers indeed, who endeavour 
to deprive the Irish nation of this distinguished 
honour, by affirming that they are indebted to 
their great apostle St Patrick for the knowledge 
of letters, as well as of Christianity; and that 


‘ their Beth-luis-nion is nothing else but the Roman 


_ Languages. 


alphabet a little changed in the number, order, 
and form of the letters. ‘ Non nostrum est 
‘« tantas componere lites.”” Every reader may 
judge for himself which of these two opinions 
is‘ most probable, and few, we presume, will 
form a wrong judgment. 

For several ages past, the study of certain 
dead languages, as the Latin, Greek, and He. 
brew, which are only to be found in. books, hath 
constituted a very important and essential part 
of a learned education ; and in the acquisition 
of these languages, the studious youth of Eu; 
rope now spend some of the most valuable yeans. 
éf' their lives. But nothing of this nature em. 


ployed:any ‘part of the thoughts.or time of the 


* Flaherty's Oxygia Domestica, p. 221. 

¢ Dr Parson’s Remains of Japhet, p. 151. 

} Acta Sanctorum Bollandi, 1.2. Nat. ad Vitam S. Paw ici, Inne's 
Critical Essay, p. 442. 
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learned:and studious among the ancient Britons, 
who certainly. derived ‘their: knowledge -more 
from. men than: from*books, from. conversation 
than from reading: If any of them studied: or 
understood any other languages besides their na- 
tive tongue, these were certainly the Greek'and 
Latin, which were then living ‘languages; the 
one spoken by the instructors, and the other by 
the conquerors of the world. Some writers have 
been of opinion that the. Druids of Gaul and Bri- 
tain understood and spoke the: Greek language 
as well as they did their own.* But this opi- 
nion doth not appear: to be well founded. It 
is true, indeed, that the people of Marseilles, 
who were originally Greeks, were very famous 
in these times for their knowledge of languages, 
as well as of other parts of learning. ‘They. 
were called the three-tongued, because theyun- 
derstood three languages, the Greek, Latin, and 


Gaulish. t ‘Those: Gauls, « therefore, -whoihad - - 


their education’ in that city, which ‘was! then 
esteemed another Athens, no doubt. acquired 
the knowledge of the Greek language. : Lucian. 
seems to have met with one:of these, who was a 
Gaulish priest or Druid, who understood Greek, 
and explained to him the picture of Ogmius, the 
god of eloquence, already: mentioned.#:.:/ But 
the number of Gauls. who were: educated at, 
* Sherringham, p. 390. Hottoman. Fran¢o Gallia. © 2 det 


+ Opera Sti, Hieronymi, 1.9% p.1355° MF ff 
} Lucian in Hercule Gallico. - eres Vine dara SAF 
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Marseilles,' bore a’very small proportion to the 
whole body of that people: and it appears very 
plainly; that in Julius Ceesar’s time the know- 
ledge of the Greek tongue was a very rare and 
uncommon accomplishment among the learned 
in Gaul. Divitiacus the Aiduan was both a 


prince and a Druid, and (according to the tes- 


-- timony of Cicero, who was familiarly acquainted 
with him) one of the most learned men of his 
country ; and yet it is evident, that he neither 
understood Latin or Greek.* For Cesar, who 
was a perfect master of both of these languages, 
eould not converse with him without an inter- 
preter.t+ Nay, when Quintus Cicero was be- 
sieged'in his camp in the country of the Nervii, 
a people of Gaul, Cesar wrote a letter to him in 
the Greek language, that if it should be inter- 
cepted by the enemy, it might not be under- 
stood’; | a demonstration that Csesar believed 
there were few or none of the Nervii who under 
stood Greek, though some of them might per- 
haps understand Latin. The Nervii were in- 
deed situated in the northern extremity of Gaul, 
ata prodigious distance from Marseilles; and 
therefore the knowledge of the Greek tongue 
might be much more uncommon among theni 
than among the Gauls of the south, who were 
nearer to that illustrious seat of learning. § 
| * Cicero de Divinatione, 1. 1. 

' + Cesar. de Bel. Gal. 1. l. c. 12. 


} Id. ibid. 1, 5. c, 19. ’ 
§ Cluverius, 1. 2. p..430. — 
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But may we not. for the same-reason conclude, 
that the knowledge of the Greek language was 
far from being a common. accomplishment a- 
mong the learned of thisisland ? The Latin lan- 
guage was probably still less. understood in. Bri- 
tain than the Greek, before the Roman conquest. 
_ Ifthe British Druids, considering the times in — 
which they lived, had made no contemptible divination. 
proficiency in several parts of real and useful 
learning ; it cannot be denied that they were 
also great pretenders to superior knowledge in 
certain vain fallacious sciences, by which they 
excited the admiration, and took advantage of 
the ignorance and credulity of mankind. These 
were the sciences (if they may be so called) of 
magic and divination; by which they pretended 
to work a kind of miracles, and exhibit asto- 
nishing appearances in nature; to penetrate into 
the counsels of Heaven; to foretel future events, 
and -to discover the success or miscarriage of 
public. or private. undertakings. Their own 
countrymen not only believed that the Druids 
of Gaul and Britain were possessed of these 
powers, but they were celebrated: on this ac 
count, by the philosophers of Greece and Rome. 
** In Britain (says Pliny) the magic arts, are 
** cultivated with such astonishing success and 
*« somany ceremonies at this day, that the Bri 
** tons seem to be capable of instructing even 
“ the Persians themselves in these arts. * They 


* Plin. Hist, Nat.1.30.c.1. 
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pretend to. discover: the designs and purpos- 
‘* .es.of the:Gods.* ‘The Eubates or Vates in 
“* particular, investigate and display the. most 
«* sublime. secrets of nature; and by auspices 
** and sacrifices, ithey foretel future eventsi.’»t 
They,were so famous forthe supposed. veracity 
of their predictions, that they were not only 
consulted..on all important occasions by their 
own princes and great men, ‘but even some- 
times by the Roman.emperors.+ Nor is it,very 
 diffigult.to.acceunt for..all this: : The Druids, 
finding: that the: reputation of their magical and 
prophetical powers contributed not a. little:to 
the, advancement : of their wealth and influ- 
ence, endeavoured, no doubt,:to-strengthen.and 
establish: it by al] their. art-and cunning. . Their 
knowledge of natural philosophy and mechanics 
enabled them to execute such werks, and.to:ex- 
hibit.such appearances, or to make the world 
believe that they did exhibit them, as were suf: 
ficient to gain them the character of great magiy 
cians, - The, truth is,, that nothing is more easy. 
than, toacquire this characterin a dark age, and 
among an unénlightened: people. . When :the 
mands of, men, are. haunted with dreams: of 
¢harmsand enchantments, they are:apt to fancy’ 
that: the :most common: occurrences :in riature 

are b the, otiptts a — arts, : on qinige 


‘s Mela, i % ef  . * 
ees Ammian, Marcel. 1. 15. ¢. 9: Diod. Sieul. 1.5.6. 9.6. 1. p. "3540 
; Lamprid, in Alexand, Vopisc, in Aurelian, & Numerian. 
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strange story, which we meet with ih Platat¢h’s 
Treatise of the Cessatidn of: Oracles, was pro- 
bably occasioned by something of this’ kind. 
«There are’ many: islands’ which lic’ scattered 
“‘ about the Isle:of Britain; after the manner of 
** our Sporades, ‘They are generally unpeopled, 
“‘and'some of them are called the Islands of 
* the Heroes. One Demetrius was sent’ by 
«the Emperor (perhaps Claudius) to discover 
“* those parts. He arrived'atone of these islands 
‘* (supposed by some to'be Anglesey} ‘but more 
*‘ probably one of the: Aibuda), next adjoining 
to the Isle of Britain. before’ mentioned 
‘© which was inhabited bya ‘few Britons who 
‘“< were esteemed sacred and inviolable by their 
“countrymen. Immediately: after his arrival} 
«the air grew black and troubled, and strangé 
« apparitions were seen; the winds rose'to:'a 
“tempest, and fiery spots and whirkwinds' ‘ap: 
‘‘ peared dancing towards the earth.” : ‘This 
was probably no more than:‘a storm. of -wind; 
accompanied with rain and lightning; a thing 
heither unnatural nor uncommon: but Demetri: 
us and his companions having heard that the _ 
British Druids, by whom this isle was chiefly im 
habited, were great magicians, they imagined 
that it was raised by them, and fancied that 
they saw’ many strange unnatural sights:' ‘The 
Druids did not think proper to undeceive them ; 
for when they inquired of them about the cause 

© Plutarch, de Cessat. Orac. ‘Rowland’s Mona Antiq. p. 74. 
VOL. Il. Ez 
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of this storm, they told them it was occasioned 
by the death of one of those invisible. beings or 
genii who, frequented. their isle ; * a .wonderful 
and artful tale, very well calculated to increase: 
the superstitious, terrors of Demetrius and, his 
crew, and to determine them to, abandon this 
enchanted isle, with.a resolution neyer to return. 
Stonehenge, and several other works of, the 
Druids, were believed to have been:executed by, 
the, arts of magic and enchantment, for many: 
ages after the destruction.of their whole order; sit 
nor; is it, improbable. that, they pursuaded the, 
vulgar.i9 their own times to entertain. the same 
opinion. of these works, by,. concealing from 
them the eal arts by which they ;were . per 
formed, .. The natural and acquired sagacity of 
the.,Druids, their long experience, and great 
eoncern inthe conduct of affairs, enabled them 
to. form yery,.probable conjectures about. the 
eyents of enterprises. These conjectures, they 
pronounced as. oracles, when. they, were. Cony 
sulted; and they pretended to derive them from 
the;.inspection of! the entrails of. victims, the 
observation, of. the flight, and feeding, of certain 
birds,.and many other mummeries, t. By, these 
and the like arts, they obtained and, preseryed 


‘the,reputation of: prophetic foresight among an 
| soleil and credulous, people... But these pre- 


> Pratarch. de’ ‘Cessat. ‘Orac. Lier oryrw yodt otoled 

+ Keysler. ane ee. c 7. rib i p. 328, Galfrid. Monomat b. 8. 
e. 11, 12. | | 

$ Dr Borlase’s Antio Cornwall, P 168%6 ae uli abiVe 4 
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tensions of the Druids’ to’ midi cei 
which contributéd'so much'to the advancetnent’ 


of’ thei ime and fortune’ in’ their own ‘times; 
have brought very heavy reprodches upon theif" 
memory, and have madé some learned moderns’ 
detlare, that’ they ought tobe expunged out of 
the catalogue of philosophers, and’ esteemed tio 
Better thant’ there chedts and jugglers. * ‘This 
censtiré'is’evidently too Severe, ahd’might have 
been ‘pronounced with equal justice upon‘all the 


dniclaht philosophers of Egypt, Assyria, Persias 


Gtéede) avd Rome ; who were great’ pretenders 
to 'agic and divination; as well as our Druids.t 
«'¥ know “of no’ nation in the world (says Ci 
' dro) éithér'so polite and learned, “or so‘ $a 
-yage and’ barbarous, as‘ not’ to ‘believe that 
 fiiture events are pre-signified to us, and many 
“by some men be discovered and foretolth!’”'? 
The only conclusion therefore that can beé'fairly 
drawn, from’ the ‘successful pretensions of'thé 
British Druids‘to the “arts of magic and divinal 
tion; is this—That they had' more knowlédgé 
‘than’ their’ countrymen and‘ contemporaries $ 
but had’ not so’ much ‘virtue’ as ‘to resist the 
temptation of imposing ‘upon Seite oo 
to theit own'advantage. «© bit 


“Hf we have ‘but an past Monee of — 
thé state df fearning among the ancient Britons leamec 


pore mney were invaded by. the OMAR Gn qur 
8 Brukeri Hist. Crit. Philoscph. Lt. Pp. 342, a 
¢ Vide Plin. Histy Natl; 30. &.1,... 9 
¢ Cicero de Divinat. |. 1. init. 
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knowledge of the personal history of the learned 
men who flourished in this island at and‘ before 
that period, is still more imperfect. For though 
there might be many who were famous in their 
several ages for their genius and erudition, yet as 
none of these committed any of their works f6 
writing, which is the only monument that can 
resist the depredations of time, not only their 
learned labours, but their very names, have been 
long since consigned to irretrievable oblivion. 
It would not indeed be difficult to ‘fill many 
pages from the writings of Leland, Bale, and 
Pits, with the lives of many learned Britons, 
who are said by them to have flourished long 
before and about the time of the Roman inva- 
sion. * But this would be to fill the pages of 
history with the most. childish and improbable 

legends, instead of real and important facts. Te 
convince our readers that this stricture is not too 
severe, it will be sufficient to give the following 
curious account of Perdix or Partridge the pro- 
phet, one of those ancient British sages; who, 
according to these writers, prophesied in Britam 
in the year 760 before Christ, at the same time 
that Isaiah prophesied in Judea. ‘“ Perdix' or 
** Partridge, a British prophet, who, excelling 
“in genius and learning, particularly in‘ ma- 
*'thematics, by his example roused: the indo- 
lent: minds of others ito the pursuit of. the 

* Vide Leland. de Seript.. Britan,'2 tom..- Oxon. 1709, . Bale Ca- 


talog. Scriptor, illust. Britan. folio,, Basilie apud-Josnnem Openinum. 
Pits. ’ 
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‘¢same studies. By his curious and constant 
‘*.observation of the stars, he became.a fam- 
**.ous ‘prophet and prognosticator. In his time, 
about the: year of the. world: 3198, it. rained 
‘¢ blood in: Britain: thrée whole! days, which pro- 
S¢ duced such prodigious swarms.of flies, that 
“* they occasionedia great.mortality,,. As King 
“¢ Rivallo. was offering sacrifices in. the temple 
~ ef: Diana, according to. the manner of these 
‘6 times, Partridge came in, and not only ex- 
‘plained the: causes of the present calamities, 
ffbufalso pronounced a prophecy of many fu- 
*s tube ‘events. The King commanded this pro- 
‘:phecy:'to be engraved on a large block. of 
s& marble; and: placed in the same temple, for 
Sits preservation, Gildas, a most.noble poet 
‘and historiographer among the Britons, found 
«‘'this!inscription written in very old language, 
«and translated it into: elegant Latin, verse, *’ * 
#* Ov) (cries Leland) that I’ had the happiness. to 
vead and’ understand that most venerable in- 
s:seription! that L might know what were:.the 
“letters, and» what, was: the Janguage. of the 
Sémost ancient Britons. But.if that is.too,great 
th felicity, O!.that I.could get.a sight. of the 
** -véerses:of Gildas. ’? + Such is the astonishing 
credulity. of some:of our most, renowned anti- 
quaries |! But even this isnot the most ridiculous 
part of this story.’ For these illustrious lights of 


“© Balei Catalog. Script. Must: Britp, 1.» 
Leland. de Seript. Brite 1, pe l6o0 
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antiquity cannot agree among themselves, whe- 
then thisfamous British poet was a mar or a bird. 
Ponticus Verunnius affirms that it was areal par- 
tridge, of alarge sizeand most beautiful plumage, 
that flew into, the temple and pronounced, this 


was, most abominably mistaken, * . What: puny 


modern antiquary will take upon him. to deter- 


mine this important dispute ? 
‘One of our most industrious bitiany ‘ial 


taken. very great pains to prove, that Abaris, 
the famous Hyperborean  philosopher,. the dis- 
-ciple and: friend of Pythagoras, was a native of 


‘Britain, .or one of the British Isles. + . To. such 
of: our-readers. as are convinced of this, by.the 
arguments of: that writer, a short abstract, of 


 thelife of this extraordinary person will not be 
disagreeable. Abaris flourished about 600. years 
before: the beginning of the Christian era..,.He | 


was:anative of the Hyperborean island, which 


is\deseribed by: Diodorus Siculus, and .greatly 


admired: by his countrymen, who. sent. him,,as 
their ambassador into Greece, to renew their. an- 
cient friendship and intercourse with the, people 
‘of Delos, which had been interrupted. t., Abaris 


performed. this long voyage with great ease, and 


expedition, being. carried ‘over rivers, seas, and 
mountains, through the air, on an enchanted 


‘® Leland. de Script. Brit. 1. 1. p. 16. Balei “caulg Script illust, 
Brit. p. 11. 

+ Carte’s Gen. Hist. Eng. v. 1. ps 52) &e, 

t Diod, Sicul, 1. 2.c. 1. p. 159, 
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~atrow, which: he had teceived.as a:present from 
‘Apollo, *: By this-enchanted! atrow'we: ought, 
~ perhaps; to undérstand’ lis ‘skill in astronomy, 
“by whieh he directed ‘his course,’ When he ar- 


“vived-in ‘Greece, he gained the esteem and-ad- 


omiration of the learned! ‘men of that ‘country, 
“by his‘ politénéss, '-eloquence, “and ‘wisdom. t 
~He excelled particularly in ‘the arts of magic 
and divination ; ° of! which«he. gave’ ‘the? most 
‘gHist#ews! proofs in’ all'the countries thtdugh 
which he-travelled. + It was: this Abaris who 
rade’ the’ fainious Palladium of the bones of 
-“Pelops, ‘and’sold it to the people of) ‘Troy. § 
‘Aftér'he had! visited many countries, .and cél- 
Jectéd* a great quantity of ‘gold; he'setvout' on 
‘his return home ;: arid in his way waitedomPy- 
°thagoras ‘at Crototia in Italy... This: renowned 
* philosopher was 80 much’ charmed with: Abaris, 
- that "he ‘adinitted him® to’ his” most'tintimate 
friendship ; showed him his golden’ thigh 3:2e- 
\wealed to-him all the secrets of his philosophy ; 
“anid persuaded ‘him-to stay: ‘with him' oe 
“Him in’ His 'sehodkf 1) 10s 226drrn iter 
“|G Phese two’ exatnples' will’ pribiabhn ‘ie: sufii- 
“kefent to convince’ our readers, that the geriuine 
personal history of those learned men who'fion- 
/Yished in 1 this: island before Oey — to: com- 


DIME Ma NO TL toot OFT 
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nit their works'to writing, is irrecoverably lost; 
arid: that those whopretend’ to-give ‘us: séme 
scraps of this history, entertain. us: wat wane 
instead of facts, /\\c . re oe 


Seminaries (It is impossible. that: racers can: acai m 


aes 


airy depree, in any country, without schoolsand - 
academies for the education of youth, provided. 
with proper teachers, and. under proper regu~ 
lations. We may therefore conclude in general, ' 
that the ancient Britons had such schools and . 
sémiraries of learmng among them, before they: 
were «conquered bythe Romans. Of this we, 
haveialso sufficient positive evidence in the Greek: 
and Roman writers, and information of several:: 
particulars relating to the constitution and eir-i«: 
camstances ofthese most ancientacademies, both . 
im Gaul and: Britain. It appears from. these. 
wxiters,that these schools of learning were wholly | 
under the direction of the Druids, who were the | 
only governors and. teachers in.them, to whose.’ 
caréi thé education.of youth was entirely com.. 
mitted.):These Druidical .academies, partieu-!- 
larby:those of Britain, were very much crowded: 
with ‘stirdents ;..as. many of. the youth of Gaul : 
came.ever:to finish. their, education inthis: 
island. *,::.The students, as well ,as.. teachers, '- 
wetelexempted from military services, and from: 
taxes; and enjoyed many other privileges, which |: 
contributed not a little to increase their num- 
ber.t The academies of the Denis like theje 


ofl | 
* Cesar.de Bel..GaLl.6,, vg id ibid, ; 
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_ temples, ‘werersituated inthe deepest recesses of;; 
woods and forests. *.‘Lhey;maie choice-ofisuth ; 
situations; notonly because they were most proper :: 
for study and contemplation, but chiefly because, 
they were most.suitable to that: profound secrecy 


with which they instructed their pupils, and kept ; 


their: doctrines from the knowledge of others. tT. 
It. seems indeed probable, that wherever they 
Druids had a temple of any gréat note, ‘attendéd.’ 
by a considerable number of priests, there they’: 
had also.an ‘academy, in which such.of those: 
priests as were esteemed most learned were ap-,; 
pointed toteach. The greatest of these ancient, 

British academies, it is believed, was in the Isle 

of Anglesey, near the mansion of the Arch- 

druid, who had ‘the chief direction \in matters: 

of learning as well as of religion. { . Here: 
there is one place: which is still called Mysyrion, » 
i.e, the place of studies; another called Caersi: 
Edris, the city'of astronomers; and anothér- 
Cerrig Brudyn, the astronomer’s circle: §. The» 
story of King Bladud, who is said to have’ flou-. 
rished about 900 years before the birth of Christ, . 
to have studied long at Athens, and after his re-’ 
turn to have established a famous ‘university at 

Stamford, is evidently legendary, and merits no : 
regard.'|| “This ‘ridiculous story is thus told by 


thé old rhiming' sae carta @ esa 
“'» Mela, Loc. 2 | = § Id. ibids 7 ae 
*$ Rowlahd’s Mona Anti. “i 84. ''. ere mia’ «5 de 


fj Baleus Script. Brit. p. 11. 
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co c¢y . “Stauford-he made, the Stanford bight this day, . .-)) «; 
In which he made an Universitee. 
His philosophers, as Merlin doth saye, 
..' Had scholars fele, of great habilitee; 
_ Studying ever alway in unitee, Tey 
In all the seven liberal science cant 


For to purchase wysdome and sapienice. - Sao 


This fine tale was probably invented and propa- 
gated by those masters and scholars who aban- 
doned Oxford, and endeavoured to establish an 
university at Stamford, in the reign of. a- 
ward III.* No greater regard is due to. the 
monkish legend of the two universities founded 
by Brutus the Trojan, near the place where the 
truly famous university of Oxford now stands; 
which is thus related by John Rouse, the War- 
. wick antiquary : ‘ Our chronicles say that some 
«« very learned men came out of Greece into 
« Britain with King Brutus, and made choice 
“of a place, which from them is still called 
““ Greeklade, where they dwelt, and established 
‘¢ an university. Among these learned Greeks, 
‘¢ there were some who excelled in the know- 
** ledge of medicine, who took up their resi- 
«‘ dence, and fixed their physical school at a 
“* very healthy place not far distant, which from 
*“‘ them is still called Leechlade.” + These 
schools, we are gravely told by the same anti- 
quarys were: sometime after removed,to the 
a) A. Wood's Hist. Univers. Oxon. p. 165, &c. | 

t J. Rossii Hist, Ang. A. Tho. Hearne, edit. Oxon, p. 20, 
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place where Oxford now stands, as being a more 
commodious and pleasant situation. * 

But though we cannot: now discover the par- 
ticular places wherethese most ancient seminaries 
of learning were seated, we are not altogether so 
ignorant of their constitution, and of the manner 
“in which the sciences were taught inthem. The 
professors delivered all their lectures to their 
pupils in verse. This practice may appear singu- 
lar and difficult to us, but it was easy and familiar 
“in those poetic ages, when prose was hardly ever 
‘used but in Common conversation, on the lowest 
‘Subjects. A Druidical course of education, com- 
" prehending the whole circle of the sciences which 
were then taught, is said to have consisted of 
about twenty thousand verses.t The kind of 
verse in which it isimagined the Druids delivered 
their doctrines to their scholars, was that which 
is called by the Welsh grammarians E lyn 
Milur, of which the following lines are 2 thor 
specimen : 


An lavar koth yu lavar guir .° .. 
'Bedh durn ré ver, dhan tavaz rebir 
Mez dén heb davaz a gallaz i dir. 
What’s said of old will always stand : 
Too long a tongue, too short hand; 
But he that had no tongue lost his land. t 


The scholars were not allowed to commit any 
of these verses to writing, but were obliged to 


* J. Rossii Hist. Ang. A. Tho. Hearne, edit. Oxon. p 21, 

+ Dr Borlase’s Antiq. Cornwall, p. 85. La Religion de Gaul, |.5« 
p- 59. 

$ Lhuyd’s Archxologia Britannica, p. 251. 
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get them:all, by heart.*.. This,mode of educa- 
tion was far from, being peculiar to the Druids of 
Gaul andi Britain, but seems to have prevailed in 
all the nations of antiquity,.even after the inven- 
tion of letters, +. For even.that most wonderful 
and.uséful. invention was not brought into. com. 
mon use without much opposition, and many 
specious reasonings against it.t Such is. the 
attachment of mankind to their ancient customs, 
and their shyness to embrace the most valuable 
new inventions! ‘This practice of committing 
every thing to memory made.a learned education 
very tedious ; and those who went through. a 
eomplete course commonly spent about twenty 
yearsin the academy.§ When the youth were 
first admitted into these ancient seats of learning, 
they were obliged to take an oath of secrecy 3 in 
which they solemnly swore, never to reveal the 


“. .. Raysteries which they should’ there. learn, {J 
“ They were then also taken entirely out of the 


hands: of their parents and friends, obliged: ,to 
constant residence, and not permitted toconvers 

with any but their teachers and fellow-students, 
util: they were regularly dismissed. , One 
lesson. which the Druids inculcated, very, much. 
pen all. their pupils, was a AD IREDS, shea idea 


\« poe pa Bel. Gal. L. 6. aa 

op ‘Dr Borlase’s Antiq. Corn: p. 84. atque auctor. ibi citat. || , 
Lip Bulei Hist. Univers. Paris. Lb ps8) 

§ Casar. de Bel, Gal. 1. 6. aig SotrdeeT fa 
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forthe persons‘and opinions of ‘their: iexithies 
which ‘being deeply impressed upon their:minds 
in their youth, ‘never was’ obliterated. *'. This 
circumstance contributed nota little to support 
the power and’ influence’ of ‘the Druids ; as‘all 
thé principal persons in everystatewere educated 
in their academies, where they imbibed ‘a high 
opinion ‘of’ the dignity and wisdom of their ims 
structors. ‘We cannot now discover what parti- 
cular emoluments or rewards the Druids received 
for their care of the education of youth, oz 
whether they received these rewards fromthe 
public, or from their scholars. But in general 
we’ may coticlude, that, as this province was 
entirely in their hands, the advantages they: de- 

rived from it were very considerable.) 
_ Though the above account of ‘the state of Leaning 
learning among the ancient Britons before they elent Bri- 
were conquered by the Romans, is not so parti+ contempt. 
cular and satisfactory as we could have wished t6 
hake it, if history had afforded clearer lights j 
yet it is evidently sufficient to. show, that ourBris 
tish anéestors did not wholly neglect the improves 
ment of their minds, and the cultivation of the 
 geiences; and consequently, that'they did notdel 
serve that ‘contempt with which they have been 
treated by some of our own historians, nar the 
odious names.of savages and barbarians, which 
have been so liberally’ bestowed on'them; as well 
as on other nations, by 'the supercilious, litersti 


' th "a fear ‘“ 
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of Greece and Rome. It plainly appears, that 
manyof the youth of Britain were animated with 

~ the love of learning, and taste for study, before: 

their country was subdued by the Romans;. and’ 

that this victorious people only put them under 

the direction of new masters, and gave ‘a new: 

turn to their studies, which we shall now endea- 

vour to describe in as few words as possible. “»'- 

Stateof © The famous Julius Agricola (who was ad+ 
Drain vanced to the government of Britain, AD: 78) 
after the was the first of the Roman. governors’ of thi9 
conquest. island who gave any considerable: attention 6! 
the concerns of learning. ‘This illustrious'per 

son being not only one of the greatest generals} 

but also one of the best and most learned men of 

the age in which he lived, took great paits‘to 

--t peconcile the provincial Britons to the Roman 
oo. #overnment, by introducing amongst them the 
Roman arts and sciences. With this view he 
persuaded the noble youth of Britain to learnthe 

Latin language, and to apply to the study ofthe 

Roman eloquence.* These: persuasions ‘wéré 
successful, because they were seasonable ; atid 

the British youth being deprived of their formet 

_ instructors, by the destruction and expulsion of 

the Druids: (which happened about. this time); 
willingly put themselves under those ‘teachers 

which were provided for them by the Romans. 

These youth applied with so:much ardour to,this 

new course of study, that-they obliged Agricola 


* Tacit. Vita Agric. ¢. 21. 
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verysoon to declare, ‘that they.ex¢elled the youth 
of Gaul in genius and erudition: *,. This decla- 
ration. of so great a man was no. doubti very flat. 
tering to these noble| and ingenious youths, and. 
contributed: not,a little to increase. alae — ah 
the Roman learning. | : | 

. Though. it is,| not, necessary. to give B minute 
detail. of the state.of learning among the Romans 
at this period, as'that: belongs more properly to 
the-Romant than to the British history, :yet it is 
certainly. requisite. to,take.a little notice ofthose | 
particular sciences, which that victoriousand ine © 9 | 
telligent; people chiefly encouraged,. .in all the 
provinces of their empire, and particularly :in 
Britain. ;, These were grammar, ony — | 
_sophy, medicine, and law. _> 
.., The, Romans were at great pains to jalkadiae ee 
the study and. use of their own language, intovall guages. 
the proyinces of their empire. The study.of this 
language was warmly recommended to:the youth 
of Britam bythe Roman governors of this island) 
who, took, care to provide them with masters té 
teach them to.read, write, and speak it; at the 
public. charge. At first, these youth discoveted.2 
great dislike of the language, as well as to the 
persons of their. conquerors; but by degrees they 
were brought; :to. ee the mene of | it. tit 


a4 ; 24 i f. F J ' 


Me pack. 3 Vita Wede c. 21. . 
é ig Vide ‘Cod. Theod. tom: ‘511. 15, tit, 3/ de ‘Medicis &' Professorthis. 


Ad..1,544, Ait.( 11,, de! : Btudiis! Liberalibus Urbis Rome et, Constant. 
Lugduni, A. D. f605. 
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tiieommion diligence and success. * A] 
fhe! Knowledge’ of the Latin’ grammar’ 
one ofthe first and indst Indispensable bi 
&f # liberal education; and that language’ 
gerirally'¢ tiiderstood and spdken it this island, 

that (to'tse an expression of Gildas, ht 
‘aricient of our historians) Britain might 
«Have been more properly called a Romi —_ 
‘4’ British island.”+ * The Greek’ tongue 
still more universal than the Latin nape 
as'it was almost the vernacular iangusgt 
Eastern empire, and understood by all Hi a 
éf the West. “This most beautiful and’¢ S 
language Was mtich admired atid studied’in 
his in all the-provinces of the Western’ 






ire; and all the chief cities of these provin 

are proyided with a competent num er 
Greek ‘grammarians to instruct their youth th 
this branch of learning.t ‘To this unive 
taste, which then prevailed ‘in ‘the most. remote 
provinces of the Roman empire for the study!6F 
tlielanguages and learning of Greece and: Rome, 
saael ery alludes m the ener mbeines 
| 1 “ _ Nune ‘tin Gras nastrasque babet orbis Adhenas:§ es ake 

pe sli tied Jong been the favourite stud 

edake Grocks. and‘Romans. ‘While these 
oys nations enjoyed their liberties, their greatest 
orators were esteemed the arrests men, had,the 


. 209 "eta DO amet a 
© Tests, Vien Agric. © 31. f Gilde’ 
$ Cod. Theod, tom. 5. 1 13,tit. 5. leg. 11. p. 40. 
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chief sway in all their public counsels, and were 
advanced to. the highest honours intheir respec- 
tive states. Nay, so strong and prevalent, was | 
this taste for.eloquence in the Romans, that it 
even survived their freedom, and operated yery 
vigorously for several ages under the Imperial 
government,* ..Their governors encouraged 
the study of rhetoric in all the provinces of theix 
empire ;.and in particular we find, that Agricola 
warmly recommended; this tothe noble youth of 
Britain, t. These young men, observing the 
high esteem in which orators were held by their 
conquerors, and that eloquence was the most, ef- 
fectual, means ,of obtaining favour and prefers 
ment, they, applied to the study and acquisition 
of i it. with great eagerness. ¢._ This study became 
$0 universally fashionable 3 in this, period, that it 
afforded one of the satirical writers of these times 
a pretence for saying, 

cosny,, De condueendo laquitur jam rhetore Thule. § 

‘The inteadnotion of the Christian ieligion intd 
this island, in this period, contributed not a little 
to promote thestudy of the languages and of rhe. 
toric, as well as of some other parts of learning. 

For though many of ‘the first preachers of the 


Gospel, both in Britain and in other countties, .»....«« 


abounded more in’'zeal and. piety, and. perhaps 
in, entgaraimary: gifts, than in human —— 


God. Theod. tom. 6.1 14 the. 1. feg. 1. p.139. | 
t Tacit. vita Agric. c. 21. ¢ Id. ibid. . 
SPutealjGal lw ti, ed was 
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yet when these; extraordinary gifts were with- 
drawn, it became necessary. for them to apply to 
thestudy of languagesandof someothersciences; 
As the New. Testament was written in Greek, 
some.knowledge of that:tongue in particular 
became necessary to all those. Christians who 
desired to be acquainted with the genuine prin- 
ciples of their religion. Besides this, it was not 
long before Christianity began to be attacked,.in 
all. parts of the world, by the eloquence of rhe- 
toricians, and the reasonings of philosophers, 
which made it necessary for the miisters of that 
religion to make themselves masters of: those 
weapons, in order to employ them in its:defencei 
Nay, those unhappy disputes. and controversies 
which arose very early among Christians 'them- 
selves; about the tenets of their religion, though 
they were attended with many bad effects, were 
productive of this good one, that they obliged 
those who were. keenly engaged in them, to 
cultivate the arts of speaking, writing, and 
reasoning, in order to defend their: favourite 


opinions. 


_ As it is not the history of learning in general, 
but .of learning in Great Britain, that we are 
now investigating, it would be very improper to 
enter upon a minute enumeration of all the 


‘different sects or schools of philosophers among 
‘the Greeks and Romans, and of the various 
‘tenets of these different schools ; since it is cer- 


tain that some of these were very little, or not 
at all, known in this island at this period. It is 
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sufficient to takenotice, that the twochiéfscthools 
of philosophy were the Academicand Peripatetic; 
the former founded by Plato, andthe latter by 
Aristotle. * The greatest number of succeeding 
philosophers' ranged ‘themselves. under the ban: 
ners of .one:or other of these’ illustrious chiefs, 
and waged perpetual wariagainst each other, At 
length the fury ‘of this philosophic war was ‘in 
some degree abated, by the institution of a new 
sect of philosophers, and a new system of’ phi- 
losophy,. which was called the Eclectic: This 
mode of:philosophizing had its beginning in ‘the 
famous schools of Alexandria, about the end of 
the second century, and in a little time spread 
into all the: provinces of the Roman empire. 
The’ distinguishing characteristic of these new 
philosophers was this, that they did not embrice 
the systenis either of Plato or Aristotle, or ofany 
of the other\great: philosophers whohad founded 
sects; but selected: out of all 'these,systemsawhat 
appeared tothem:mostagreeable to:truths This 
specious appearance of candouriand loyeof truth 
gained them many admirers; and it wasconsthis 
account they, were called eclecties, oreselectors. 
But.as they professed, a:peculiar veneration for 
Plato, and adopted the sentiments of that great 
philosopher, concerning « the: ;,Deity,);the» hu- 
man,soul, ‘and imvisible ebjects,, they. were also 
called the New Platonists,. and! their philosophy 
Reformed Platonism. As this was the: most 
Py Stanley Hist. Philosoph. p. 155, &c. 551, ‘Ke. Brockési Hist. Piii- 


Josoph. tom. I. p. 627,:8c. 776,  &e..: a ee bedsak hid. Su 
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Mathema- 
tics. 
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popular philosophy; in. these times, and was par-. 
ticularly embraced by the learned men among, 
the: Christians, we, have reason to believe that, 
it was the philosophy that : was chiefly. mionired 
and studied in Britain.in this period.* — 
Some parts of mathematical learning fell. into 
grant disgrace, and suffered a kind of proscrip, 
tion, in this period... This.was.chiefly owing to 
the:gross impositions of certain pretenders .to 
judicial astrology, who called. themselves mathe, 
maticians; and to the increasing credulity, and 
ignorance of the times, which, could not very 


~\ well distinguish. between. these impostors, and 


Medicine. 


men.of real.science: This at least is certain, 
that many severe laws were made by the Roman 
emperors .of the fourth and fifth centuries. a- 
gainst mathematicians, who were represented as 
guilty of the same crimes, and. are. threatened 
with the same punishments, with magicians = 
enchanters. t 

_The,study of eiadinine was long. despised. a 
neglected by the Romans, and physic was prac- 
tised among them chiefly, if not only, by. slaves 
and persons of the lowest rank,+ . But by de- 
grees this very necessary and useful science came 
to. be more.regarded, and its professors more re- 
pected and encouraged. . User the emperors, 
+k Vide Miéahetai. tse, Bectes! cents't, 2, Sia?!) 8 te Fe 

_ | Vide Cod. Theod. tom. 3. 1. 9. tit, 16. 


3 Vide Con.’ Middleton. Medicdhute ape ~ Rothe hare 
Disscrtat, i in tom. 4, p. 179. — 
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physi¢ians were penerally of free coniition, ‘and 


on the samé respectable footing with: other men! 
of ‘learning; many privileges ‘and ‘immunities 
wére conferred upon them bylaw; and great care 
was taken to provide professors of medicine, and 


to encourage the study of it in‘all the provinces * ies 


and great cities of the empire.* As these laws 
in favour of physi¢ians, and-for the encourage- 
ment of the study of medicine, extended to Bri- 
tdin‘as well as to other provinces, many of the 
British youth were no doubt thereby —— to 
apply to the study of that science. 

'“Asthe Romans established their own govern- 
ment, courts of} Justice, and laws, in all the pro- 
vinces of their empire, it became necessary for 
some ofthe inhabitants of each of these provin- 
ces to apply to the study of the Roman Jaws, 
that they might be able to explain these laws to 
their countrymen, and to act as advocates for 
them in thecourts of justice. Theprovincialswere 


Law. 


much ‘encouraged in this study by the Romans, °«\” 


who. took care to provide proper schools and 
‘masters for their instruction.t It seems'to have 
‘béen a custom in this period, that many of the 
‘British’ youth who applied to the study of the 
Roman laws, with a view of becoming pleaders, 
‘took'a journey into Gaul, to finish theireducation 
in some of the public schools of that country. t 
_ © Cod. Thegd. tom. 5+ 13, tit. 5... oe -$ Ids L4 tit. 9, 


} Gallia causidicos docuit focunds Britannos, ee go oe Ne ae 
Juv. Sat. 15, v, 110, 
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“Though ‘the ‘names, and some parts of the 
history, of many learned men who flourished im 
Gaul, in the’third, fourth, and fifth centuries, are 
still. preserved, * it must be confessed that we 
know very little of the literati of Britain in these 
fimes. This is chiefly owing to the dreadful 
havoc which was made, first by the Scots: and 
Picts, and afterwards by the Saxons, of the mo- 
numents of Roman arts and ‘learning’ in this 
island.’ In these devastations the works, and; to+ 
gether with them, the names and rmemories, of 
many learned men, undoubtedly perished ; ‘and 
very ‘féw of those whose names have been :pre~ 
served are so well known, or so ‘famous, ‘as to 


» <¢~ merit’a place in the general history of tai 


Bonus. 


viens country. 
Sylvius © 


» Sylvius Bonus, or Coil the Good, was a ieee 
ed Briton who flourished in the fourth century, 
and was cotemporary with the poet Ausonius, 
whose indignation he incurred by criticising his 
works. Ausonius wrote no fewer than ‘six epix 
grams against Sylvius, in which he reproached: 
him chiefly on account of' his country; ‘for the 
sting of all these epigrams is this, « If Sylvius 
coRg good, heis not a Briton, or if he is'a Briton; 


les he iS not good; for‘a Briton cannot be a good 


“man.” ‘This’ violent resentment of. Auso- 
hius oo the people of Britain was saat 


q 
* ike ‘Aumont cmectatte: & se Bundigslonsis, 
+ Sylvius hic Bonus.est., Quis Sylvius? Iste Britannus. 

Aut Brito non est Sylvias, (aut malus, est-—Auson, Epigram. 
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excited bytheir havingembracedthe party ofthe ex. 
usurper Maximus, who, at the head. of a British’ ©... 
army, conquered Gaul, and killed.the'Emperorn =” 
Gratian, who had been. the pupil and friend of. 
Ausonius.*. The odious character ‘of. the, an- 
cient: Britons, which. was‘ drawn ‘by Ausoniup 
when his. mind was inflamed with. these violent; 
political and_national animosities, merits.no-res 
gard. ‘Though, it is evident, from the testimony, 
of Ausonius, thatSylvius was an author; yet-his 
works are entirely lost. and unknown ;.and.the 
catalogue which is given of them by Bale, like. 
many: others of the. catalogues of that. writery 
is ecertaanty: fictitious.} | 

‘| As the Christian religion generally pieveilod St Ninian, 
in Britain, in the flourishing times of the Roman Pela, 
government, we may be certain that many ofthe &* 
ministers of that religion applied to the study of 
the Roman learning, that they might be the bet- 
ter qualified for: illustrating and defending the 
principles of their religion.. But as few or-none 
of the writings of these most ancient fathers. of 
the British-church are now extant, and little.is 
said of them in. the writings of .their: cotempo- 
raries, we can know but little of their: personal 
history, and of the extent of their erudition... ;St 
Ninian, ;who was one.of the chief instruments,.of 
propagating the Christian religionin the northern 
parts of this island, among the Scots and Picts, 


a atin, do 'Séripty Beit ais fo sisdewrlye } 
‘op Balews GeTusts Seript,’ Beier 3B0 1 Lod : 
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was'a Briton of noble birth and excellent geniusi 
Afterchbihad tréceivedoas: -good an education at 
homre.as hisown countrycduld afford; hetravelled 
forhis fartherimiproyement; and’spent several 
years at Rome; which was then: the ‘chiefseat:of 
dearning; ‘as ‘well as of ‘empire.’ -From'thencehe 
teturned:into Britain, and spent his life in preach- 
mmgithe Gospel in the: most uncultivated parti» of 
dt, ‘withequal zeal and: success. * «St Patrick, 
the:famous apostle ofthe Irish, was also'aBriton, 
of:aigood family and. ingenioiis: dispositiian. 
‘Having received: the first part-of his! educdtién 
‘atchome;: he travelled into Gaul; and stutieda 
‘cousiderable time under the celebrated St Ges- 
ananus, Bishop ‘of Arles. |: From. thence: heweit 
-€6. Rome, where, by the greatness ofthis learning 
-ahd sanctity of his manners, he gained the ésteem 
-hndiftiendship of Celestine, then bishop of that 
ocityy who advised him to employ his great talents 
-inattempting-ta civilize and instruct thei people 
foft: Ireland:.:ins the: knowledge of. fhe Christian 
ieligion.’ ‘He was not unacquainted: with that 
-countoy,; having been taken in -his- youth oby 
pirates and carried:into Ireland, where. he spent 
-dome | years. ), Having then beheld. iwith. com- 
“passion the general ignorance: of that. people He 
acheerfully undertooki the arduous task of; their 
viastriction and:conversion, +:: Jn-this,work|'Tie 
émployed: the remaining: yeats: of, (his; lifeyoand 
* Baleus de Ilusts Script: Brity:pidQesiood sivel oheviv-cd * 


¢ BaleusdeTkust. Script. Brit. p 43. + Leland Si Br p: 56. 
‘1 .f eofoodl welll abo ¢ 
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his piousarid learhed labotrswerecrownddewith 
the:most:astonishing-sueckss:'> But besidds thege 
andsothers' whothave/been‘enrolledcomithe-catat 
logueof saints; this island producedsome ménof 
learning: imthis: periods who:have beet ‘stigma- 
tized:as ‘thecmbdst wicked and: pertinacigus heré- 
ticso Of this number was:the fartious:hbresiatch 
‘Pelagius, whose real mame ‘is ‘believed to! have 
‘been ‘Morgan, of which Pelagius is'a translation. 
de was:sbotn in-that part of Britain whichisinew 
calladoNorth- Wales, onithe 13th:of Novembér, 
sAiiDy $54yithevsame day: with: his: greab ianta- 
‘pont St. Augustin. +) He received a learned 
education tax hiisown country, most probably in 
ithepréat monastery ‘of Banchor near Chester; to 
tthe: government:of which he was advanced; A. D. 
(4047) © Heowas: long esteemed and loved: by. St. 
sJéromejand St. Augustin; who kept’ ipsa fitiend- 
ely-correspondence ‘with ‘him’ by: letters} -hefidre 
‘Ahey discovered the ‘heretical pravity;of his :0- 
‘pitions, °For' Pelagius being!‘ a‘ cautidus! and 
jartfull man, ‘for some time vented ‘his. peculiar 
Ynotions asthe sentinientsiof others; without dis- 
ie¢overing that they were his own-} | Atdength, 
-Ihowever;’he threw off the mask, and:openly pub- 
Slished: and: defended ‘his ‘doctrines: :at: Rome, 
about? the! beginning: of the fifth centunying 
oThisdnvolved ‘him inomany:troubles;: andidxew 
Uapow hint the dndignation ofthis fornier friends, 
* Usserius de iron a Sgro ai (L sb euslel © 


S807 Ed apace 2osbis! pred IQitag eee + 
§ Beda Hist, Eccles. 1. 1. c 10, 
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Sti. Ferome and St. Augustin, who wrote against 
him with greatacriniony. He'is acknowledged;: 
even: by ‘his adversaries, ‘to have been a. man of 
good sense-and great learning, and an acute dis- 
putant, though they load him with the most 
bitter reproaches for his abuse of these talents; 
His personal blemishes are painted invery strong 
colours, and he is represented by these good: 
fathers, in the heat of their zeal, as a very ugly’ 
fellow, ** broad shouldered, thick necked, fats 
‘¢ headed, lame of a leg, and blind of an eye.?? * 
Even the most northern parts of this island pro- 
duced some men of learning in this period: 
Celestius, the disciple and friend of Pelagius, 
was'd ‘Scotsman, who made a prodigious noise in 
the world: by his writings and disputations about 
the beginning of the fifth century.t He defend:: 
ed»and propagated the peculiar opinions of his 
master Pelagius, with so much learning, zeal, 
and success, that those who embraced these opie. 
nions were frequently called Celestians. t .: Be- 
fore he became acquainted with these doctrines, : 
he wrote several: books which were. universally 
admired for their orthodoxy, learning, and:vire: 
tuous tendency, § After he had spent! his youth 
in'-his own. country. in a studious privacy, he: 
travelled for his further improvement to Rome; 
where: he became acquainted with Rufinus’ and. 
5 aa and was by them infected with’ their: 
MSY viceat, 6b Die: Setkins etna G50. + Id. p. 208. “a 


¢ St. Augustin. de Heres. c. 88. 
§ Gennad. Catalog. Vir. Ilust.'c. 44, 
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heresies..* Prom:that ‘time he. became tthe most’ 
indefatigable and. undaunted: champion of! these’ 


heresies, and thereby: brought: upon himself:the. 


indignation of the orthodox : fathers: of those 
days, who gave him many very bad: names in their 


writings. St Jerome, whose commentaries on’ 


the Ephesians he:had presumed to criticize, calls. 


him “ an: ignorant, stupid. fool, having. his belly : 
“¢ swelled/and: distended with Scots pottage; a’ 
‘si great, dorpulent, batking dog, who was fitter to : 
<¢ kick with his heels, than to bite with his teeth; 


‘‘a Cerberus, who -with his master Pluto (Pela-' 
‘¢igius)| deserved ‘to: be knocked on the head, 


‘that. 'they' might be’ put to eternal silence.’ t 


Such ‘were the flowers of rhetoric which these 


good fathers.employed against: the enemies of : 
the orthodox faith! But candour obliges us to: 
observe, ‘that this. was perhaps more. the ;vice:df. 
the age in which ‘they lived, than of the men. 
Both Pelagius and Celestius were very great ttas : 
vellers; having’ visited many different countries: : 
of Asia and) Africa, as well as Europe, ‘with a. 
view to elude the persecutions of their enemies, . 
and to. propagate their opinions. ¢  Itis no:ans:: 
considerable evidence of their superior learning ! 
and abilities, that their opinions gained great: 
ground in all the provinces both of the Kastern: 
and. Westerii empire, in spite.of the writings of. 
many learned fathers, and the decrees of many 


councils against them. ‘“ The Pelagian and 
* Usser. de Brit. Eccles. primord. p. 205. 0 me : 
¢ Ibid. p. 207. pecans se | fal 


ot 
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‘¢ Gxlestian heresy (says Photius) not only flou- 
“\rished in great vigour in the West, “but was 
“also! propagated! into the East.” * 

; The ‘Romans ‘were''at' great pains to diffuse 
the-use ‘of their language, atid the knowledge’ 
of their learning; into all the provinces of theit’ 
émpire.’ With this view they established school¥ 
in’ all the most proper places of these provinces; 
in'which the youth were taught the Latin lan? 
guage, and sometimes the Greek, and other parts 
of learning: The Theodosian Code abounds with 
edicts relating to these schools; regulating’ thé 
number and qualifications of theit professors; the 
manner in which they were to be chosen ;’ the’ 
sciénces which they were to teach; the éatarted 
which they were to receive; and the immunities 
éf various kinds which they and their families 
wete to enjoy. t ‘One of the most remarkable 
of thosé ‘edicts is that’ of the Emperor Gratian, 


Pct ste which ‘was’ promulgated A. D.'3763 and being 
” aiid d atbeleed to the preefect of Gaul, it extended to 


Biitain, which wasunder his government. By this 
law all the edicts of former emperors, in favout 
6P these provincial ‘schools, were confirmed ‘and 
enforced; andthe prefect i is commanded to ésta- 
Bligh’ stich schools in all’ the’ considerable towiis, 
particilaily i in all the capitals of the séveral bit. 
vinces under his command. t * Though -we can- 
not therefore give’ a detail of the places’ where 


“4 ie ‘ 
° ge) Bibilothec. num. 45. 
¢ Vide Cod. Theod. tom. 5, k. 15. tit. 3." t Ibid. leg, 11. 
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these Roman,schools/in this island, were:sehtedy 


the times when they were erected, and, othet-cim 
cumstances, yet we haye;reason to,concludethat — 


there; was a considerable-number.of them in it ; 
that some, perhaps. the first of them, were esta- 
blished, by, the famous Agricola; and, others iby, 
succeeding governors, ;at different times, |, In, 
particular, we, may, almost be certain that, there; 
were seminaries of learning established im) thos¢, 
times at Lincoln, York, Chester, and; Caerleon, 
which were; Roman. colonies, and at. London, 
which was a rich and populous city, the capital 
of Provincial, Britain, and .probably,,in seyexa, 
other places, _ So, great a number of illustrious, 
schools, in, which. the. languages and, sciences 
were taught at the public .expense, must, both 
have, diffused a, taste for learning among the 
people of Britain, and. afforded them, a favputy 
able, opportunity of gratifying. that, taste. ¢, | 1 to 


Lhe Roman proyinces in this island, WELE ING Decay of 


very unsettled state from about the middle of the $a 
fourth, century, to, their final, dissolution, having 
been: often. disturbed. by internal, tumults. and 
usurpations, and frequently harassed on one,sidg 
by. the, incursions of the Scots and Picts, and:on 
the other by the. depredations_ of, the Saxons,\§ 
In this period, therefore, we may. be certain that 
learning began to decling..and. languish... Bag 
when, the Romans took their. final farewel,of this 


island, pers order, civility pis sina departed 
a sctoliad todT ® 
* See! Chap! rE. t boo ff bod obi¥ 4 


gus 
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‘« Celestian ‘heresy (says Photius) not only flow 
“irished in great vigour! in the West, “but was 
‘also propagated into ‘the East.’ . 
Seminaries © “Tlie ‘Romans weére'at' great pains to diffise 
ng” -the“use ‘of their language, ‘and the knowledge 
of their learning; into all the provinces of theit 
émpire. With this view they established school¥ 
in all the most proper places of these provinces; 
in ‘which the youth were taught the Latin Jan/ 
guage, and sometimes the Gréck, and othér patty 
of learning: The Theodosian Code abounds with 
edicts relating to these schools’; regulating thé © 
number and qualifications of their proféssors; the 
manner in which they were to be chosen ;' thé’ 
sciences which they were to teach; the salaries 
which they were to receive; and the immunities 
éf ‘various kinds which they and their families 
wete to enjoy.t ‘One of the’ most remarkablé 
of thosé ‘edicts is that of the Emperor Gratian, 
oo which was’ promulgated’ A. D.'376; and being 
sunt Giretted to ‘the prefect of Gaul, it extended td 
Britain, which wasunder his government. By this 
law’ ail'the edicts of former emperors, in favout 
of these provincial ‘schools, were confirmed ‘and 
énforced; andthe preefect is commanded to estas 
blish‘such schools in all'the:considerablé towiis) 
particularly it all the capitals of the séveral pro- 
vinces under his command. t Though we can- 
Hot therefore give'a detail ‘of the ‘places’ where 
| . Phot. Bibliothec. num, 45. | 
t Vide Cod. Theod. tom. 5, ls 15. tit. 5, ° ¢ Ibid. leg, 11. 
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these Roman schoolsiin this island were: sented, 


thetimes when they were ereeted, and, othet-cir 
cumstances, yet we haye:reason,to,conclude that 
there; was a considerable.number,ofjthem init; , 


that some, \perhaps,the.first.of them, were esta 
blished, by the, famous Agricola, and,.others bby, 
succeeding governors, :at different times,;', dn, 
particular, we may, almost be, certain, that, there; 
were seminaries of learning established in; those, 
times at Lincoln, York, Chester, and Caerleon, 
which: were; Roman. colonies, and at, London,, 
which. was a,rich and populous city, the capital, 
of Provincial, Britain, and .probably,,in seyexad, 
other places, So, great,a number, of illustrious, 
schools, . in which, the languages: and, sciences 
were taught at the public .expense, must both 
have, diffused a, taste for learning ;among ,the 
people of Britain, and afforded them, a favour, 
able, opportunity of gratifying that tastes rls to 


_, Lhe, Roman proyinces in this island were ina Decay of 


daca in 


very. unsettled state from about the middle, of the 
fourth, century to their, final dissolution, having 
been: often, disturbed, by internal, tumults. and 
usurpations, and frequently, harassed on one,side 
by. the incursions of the Scots and Picts, and,on 
the other by the depredations. of the Saxons,\* 

In this period, therefore, we may. be certain, that 
learning beganto decline and. languish... But 
when, the, Romans took their. final farewel.of this 


island, pence: order, civility and Brience ceparten 
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with them’; and this wretched country was soon 
after plunged into the most deplorable darkness 
and ignorance, as well as confusion.” For the 
greatest part of the learned men of these times, 
being either Romans by birth, or encouraged 
and protected by them, they accompanied their 
countrymen and patrons to the Continent’; and 
the few who stayed behind were soon destroyed, 
or driven from their studies, by the barbarous 
invaders of their country. Ina little time every 
establishment in favour of learning fell to the 
ground, and the schools for education were de- 
molished or deserted. The most ancient of our 
own historians, Gildas, hath drawn a most shock- 
ing picture of the ignorance, as well as of the 
vices of the Christian clergy of Britain in these 
times. ‘ Britain (saith he) hath priests, but 
“they are ignorant and foolish,” &c.* The 
great success which Celestius, Agricola, and the 
other disciples of Pelagius had in propagating 
their opinions in this island, was chiefly owing 
to the general ignorance of the British clergy ; 
who, being conscious of their own inability to de- 
fend their faith against these adversaries, sent in- 
to Gaul, where learning was in a more flourishing 
state, for assistance in this dispute. t Germanus, 
who was sent by the bishops of Gaul on this oc- 
casion, having defeated the champions of Pela- 
gianism, and banished that heresy out of Britain, 


* Gild# Epist. § 2. 
+ Bedx Hist. Eccles. 1. 1. c. 17, 18, 19, 20, 21. 








Chap. 4. - LEARNING, &e. 


imagining that the revival of learning would ‘be 
the most effectual means of preventing its return, 
he established several schools, which he put uns 
der the direction of some of his most learned 
followers.* But the history of these new esta+ 
blishments falls more properly within the, suc- 
ceeding period, and will make a part of the 
fourth chapter of the second book of this work, 


* Leland's Collectanea, v. 2. p. 42. 
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BOOK I. 


CHAP. V. 


THE HISTORY OF THE ARTS IN GREAT BRITAIN, FROM 
THE FIRST INVASION OF IT BY THE ROMANS UNDER 
JULIUS CMHSAR, A. A.C. 55, TO THE ARRIVAL OF THE 
SAXONS, A.D. 449. : 


As artists of various kinds constitute a great Import. 
body of the citizens of every civilized nation, ™% ™ 
and by their skill and industry contribute not a 
little to the wealth and prosperity of the state, 
as well as to the happiness of all its members, 
it cannot be inconsistent with the dignity or 
ends of history to record the invention and pro- 
gress of the most useful arts, and to preserve 
the memory of the most ingenious artists, Be- 
sides this, a careful investigation of the state of 
the arts among any people, in any period of their 
history, is one of the best means of discovering 
VOL. It, G 
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their genius, manners, and circumstances in that. . 
period. For, these. reasons, and. others which, 
need not be particularly mentioned, the fifth ; 
chapter of every book of this work is to contain 
a brief.delineation of the state of the arts in this | 
island, in the period which is the subject of that 
book, 

Division of The design of all the arts being either to.sup- , 

arts . *,° 

into neces- Ply the necessities, or, promote the pleasures of | 

lasing, mankind, they may not improperly be divided , 
into two classes; the one of which may be called. 
that of the necessary, and the other that of the: , 
pleasing arts. The necessary arts are those which, , 
are employed in providing food, lodging; cloth... 
ing, and defence, which are necessary to the , 
sustenance and preservation. of human life. The; 
pleasing arts.are those which cannot be said to 
be necessary to the support of life, but contri- 
bute very much to its. happiness, by charming , 
the senses, delighting the imagination, and fill- 
ing the mind with agreeable feelings of various | 


ds. 
Seceunry ee is so necessary to the preservation of 
arts, —_-jife asa sufficient quantity of food; and there- 
fore the procuring of this hath always been the 
first object of the art and industry of mankind in 
all countries. It is indeed true, that there are | 
very few countries in which a ‘small number of. 
human creatures may not sustain a wretched life, 
without either art or industry, by eating without 
dressing what the earth produceth without-culti- 
vation; and it is not improbable that the first 
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savage! inhabitatits OF tHis island? ‘as WwelP'as ‘of | 
niatiy ther couritries; stibsisted | for dome tine" 
in'this inisetable imariner#!. anes 

“But°as*the spontancots polluted’ of ' the! Hunting, 
eatth ‘inthis ‘climate, which dré suited to the** 
sustenance ‘of the’ human’ body, ‘are notvery” 
plentiful, and are in a great measure destroyed 
in'thewinter season, the first inhabitants of Bri- ° 
tain ‘wotttd soon be under a necessity df looking: ©“ «' 
out! for'some’ ‘ore ‘abutidant and permanent) «“'" 
means of subsistence; and could:not fail to cast’ 
théit yes’ on'the prodigious number of animals 
of various ‘kinds with which they were sur-' 
rouitided on all harids. - Some of these ‘animals® 
excelling’ ‘men in swiftness, others excéeding ' 
thém in strength and fierceness; some conceding ” : 
themsélvés under water, and others flying’ up' 
into’ the air far beyond ‘their reach ;: it became’ 
necessary to.invent a multitude of ‘arts, to get’ 
these’'animals into their possession, ‘in’ order to” 
feed upon ther.’ This gave rise to thé arts of! 
hunting, fowling, and fishing, which are, and” 
always have been, the most serious employments. 
of savage nations, and the chief means of their. 
subsistence. The ancient Germans, when they. 
were not engaged in war, spent a great part 
of their time in hunting; and so, no doubt, did 
thé most, ancient Britons.t Even in the begin-' 
ning of the third century, all the mnepnauetes, 

|} /@ Origin of Laws, Arts, &c. v. 1. p. 76, 77. ' 


ae Coat, de Bel. Gal. 1, 4. f i 
Pw “6é 2 dS. a2 
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Britons Who dwelt Beyond Hadrian's wall lived 
hiefly on'the'prey which they took im-huntinga 
The poems: 6fOssiah''thé sonof' Fingal \¢who 
flourished in thése parts ifi that’ age) aboundin 


- déscriptions  6f hunting, ‘which héoniakes!the 


only business of his herdes in'tinies of peacest 
Tt’ appears also from’ these poems, “thatthe Bri: 
tons Were ‘not Unaeqiainted! swith thevart of 
catching ‘birds with hawks°traihed for that*pub- 
‘pose: f' but they seem’ to have been absolutely 
ignorant of the ‘art°of catching fish s:for:there 
fs not’ so muchas one ‘allusion’ toothat-art ‘in: all 
the works’ of that venerable! bardy' ‘Dheir igno- 
‘Yanee Of this art is both confitthed andaceounted 
orb pws Niceus, who ‘assures us) thatothe 
“eSandient Britons’ never tasted’ fishyothough 
'® dey had innumerable multitudes of ithem:in 
‘é ‘their’ Seas, Jakes, ‘and rivers;”? §° By the:by 
‘We may ‘obSérve} that this’ agreement? between 
‘the poems of Ossian’and the Greek historian, in’a 
‘ikeumstance’ $0 singular, ‘is at‘onceca proof of 
“the genuind ‘antiquity of these poems; and:that 
‘thé'Greék and Romai wiiters ‘were not» sovill 
“thformed about ‘the ‘affairs ‘and‘ manners ofthe 
“ancient Britons‘as Some ‘have imagined. 9.1) 


Pasturage.  “THough sdne’ ofthe inhabitants of thisisland, 


“even after it was invaded by the‘Romans; dived 


“Chiefly ‘by huntitig, ‘yet’ others of them, long be- 


* Xiphilin. ex Dione Nictieo in Severs’ ff HL ond 
at f See the Poems of Ossian passim. | 60 01 ores) § 
sel. 1d. e Battle of Lora. 7)“ 1S .q 0.7 ounco? s'nsteeO $ 

§ Xiphilin, ex Dione Nicwo in Nerone. 
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fore that period; hadjeither invented themselves, 

orhad been taught by others, a, more effectual 
art, of |procuring,a. plentiful,supply of animal 
foods; » This,.was.the; art. of pasturage, or of 
feeding flocks and,herds.of tameanimals. This 
arboor. way-of) life ;is..peculiarly, agreeable to_a 
people emerging from, the savage state, because 
‘it requives no, great,degree of labour.and_in- 
dustry;! ‘to which they/are|averse,; and_gratifies 
theirivoaming unsettled disposition. ,. Pasturage 
wasaccordingly the, great,employment, and the 
i¢hief ‘means} of} subsistence of the, far, greatest 
-part of) tle inhabitants, ofthis island, when at 
iwas first irivaded by the, Romans... Many of the 
‘aticient British nations are.thought, by some an- 
tiquaties, to have derived.their names from the 


pastoral life, and; from, the. particular kinds of 


wattle whichthey chiefly tended,* ‘* The island 
of Britain (says.Cxsar) abounds in cattle; and 
“ithe:greatest part of those, within, the country 
1 hever sow, their Jands, but. live. on flesh and 
itmilke?: tr; Even.in ‘the »most northern extre- 
imitiescof Britain,, where.the people, depended 
othiost: onshunting, they, were, not altogether des- 

titute of flocks,and herds of cattle. +. ;But these 


43} 


‘andient:British:shepherdsseem tohave heenig- 


bnorantiofisome of the most useful parts of their © 


-abtytill they were instructed. in them by. the Ro- 


eee a 
¢ Cesar. de Bell. Gal. lL. 3y:0010.,,,., 
$ Ossian’s Poems, v. 1. p. 51. Sey Hw Myf see 
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mans: .We have no) reason ‘to think. that they 
were acquainted: with the art of castrating: dni- 
mats, in order to meliorate their flesh ; and:we 
know from good ‘authority that they were many 
of'them ignorant of the: art:of making'cheese.* 
Qne of the: most learned antiquaries thinks it 
probable that'Scribonius, physician toithe Em- 


- peror Claudius, was the first who mstructed: me 


Britons 1 in these. useful arts. T: | | 

. The next step from siaahatedasiai every. coun- 
try hath been to:agriculture. t! This:most useful 
of alb arts, and the parent:of so many others, 
‘was not’ wholly unknown im this. island -befone 
the Roman invasion, though: it is. difficult:tomdis- 
cover when it was introduced, and: how far itihad 


‘then advanced. Both the Greeks and Phoeni-— 


‘ofan hail visited Britain long before the Romans 


‘invaded it; but as these visits were:only: tran- 


sient, and for’ the! sake of trade, -it.is amcertain 


-whether: they took the trouble:to instruct the 


atives'in‘agriculture. » It is more prebable:that 
‘the. knowledge and. practice» ofthis ‘art owas 
brought hither by: some of thase: colonies which 
caine fiom the coasts of Gatland settled here. 
“These emigrants having been employed:in agri- 
culture: in their own country, pursued the same 
comployment: inthe new settlements,:,; This 
vwas-the opinion of Cesar. : ** The sea-coasts are 

* Strabo, 1. 4. p. 200.0! 2 ol. wee F 

+ Musgrave oe eee ey “ABs Hf $ + 

¢ Origin of Laws, Arts, and:Sciences, /y.<1.b. auah'8p, 
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*dnhabited by eolonies:from Belgium, which, 
‘having establishedthemselves in. Btitains began 
$*to: cultivate the soi.??*, Agriculture was: pers 
haps little known in,this: island till, about 150 
‘years before the beginning of the Christian era, 
when great multitudes of CelticGauls, being ex- 
-pelleat their native: seats between the Rhine and 
' the Seine: -by the Belge. from Germany, : took 
shelter in the south-of Britain, where they met 
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-with a favourable:reception, and formed several .... 
‘small .states.t . These states received reinforce- — .. 


aments from time ito time from the same: coasts, 
_ owhose inhabitants were then called Belge, and 
-practised husbandry ; a way of, life which \they 
‘were encouraged to-pursue in Britain by the fer- 
-tility’ of the-soil, which produced all kinds of 
‘grain in. great: plenty and perfection.t.. If we 
-eould :depend on the testimony of. Jeoffrey of 
_ iMoamouth, we should be Jed to think thatiagti- 
‘culture had been in great:.esteem. in! Britain: se- 
_ jwérali ages before the period. ahove mentioned. 
‘For that writer acquaints us, that it: was declaned 
‘by one: of the laws ..of _Dunwallo|. Molmutins, 
(who »is \said to have reigned. over all. Britain 
-about five: centuries before the birth.of Christ), 
‘that. the ploughs of the husbandmen, : aswell as 
«the temples ofthe gods, should be. sanctuanies 
“to such:criminals as fled to them for peotaitionvd 


* Cesar. de Bel. Gal. 1. 5. c. 12. . ee icin? 
+ Musgrave Belgium Brianieumy pf. bk 4 
$ Tacit. Vita Agric..c. 12. 7 ae 
|| Gaulfrid. Monumut. b, 2. ¢ 12. 
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Batithiscs amypestionably ione-df ithe many int? 
prolable fables related by'that author } and ithe 
ew to which healladeswas:evidently:of asiwcti 
latet dates' Upowthe whole; the:truth seenmstd 
bd, that:though dgriculture might be practised 
adittle by afew of the mote ancient Britons, yét 
it«iwas chiefly:mtroduced>by the Belpic: Gaals; 
abouta'century before the firstRomaniinvasion, — 
én abmost hapa Chics after that 
byentis : xt vd 2 >2g boen oztn eew soni 
Manure, 28 Wertfewof thi mavebakreptaeions Oftheamiovt 
ancient British husbandmenare preserved Mahia 
4oryoTt appears that they werent imaequahet 
ed with the use of manures, for renewing an@ it 
lam erasing 'the fertility of their'grounds 5 arid that, 
‘vilverq Mesides those which wére common ih other dow- 
tries, thé yshad ‘one: peduliar ‘to ‘themselves andl 
-the @anls::: ‘This -was'marl.’»«* The pedple df 
tt Gaul and Britain’(sdys Pliny) Havefoun® vit 
sa another kind: of |manure: for thei prownds; 
arwhiel is a.fatiblay or ‘earth,’ iealled anally BF 
-‘itnwhieh they entertain'a very high wpinionr* 
iPheosame writer, after’ enumerating ° aie! a- 
esoribing! several different kinds: ‘of! matt; pi6- 
soeeds thugs ««/** Of those: itrarls whieh dite le. 
isgteemod ithe fattestjthe white ones dre sf6kt 
otfivaboable.:oOf' these ‘there’ dre.4everal' Kinds, 
-duFirstsithatone'already descriked which Kath 
Ssithe! most sharp: and’ piquant tastee? “Another 
‘kind Eh the , white chalky mar], ,much,., used 


A &9 sqhy C vbid } 
rt sical sibaoe? ABR Be stoi? 
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‘frhysikversttithso id phithisitheyare sometin€gs 
¢obhiged tosink ishifts| dne:sliundskifedt! dkep, 
flowhen ithefdiid thes veish sfireadifg broader 
hasdpoother: mutesoofimetalsiogl§ is this kind 
Sef maal avhichids scmost-aised in: Britaini: Is 
sf effectsixare nfound storecontinueveighty! yeaiss 
‘land noman was even yet! known toi have wmas 
‘aured thensathe field: with this: marhtwicedn 
fhhisdifetimen?’:® oilbcis highly probable: that 
lime was also used as a manure by the ancient 
Britons);}because-we: know with ‘certainty; that so.cnsM 
it; was So.used:in- Gaul, from whence the know: 
Jedge,of it os picaed _ ape inta: Bri- 
tained on’ ie r To} ass orlt dttw bo 
sp ARbe instruments nll metlitids of: lonnshsings Imple- 
sowing, and; reaping-in Britain! were:/no doubt practices. a 
ithe same as in Gaul}: from whenceythey were 
Yhrought; and these probably wéfe not wery dif- 
jferent, from ;,those' which: were’ used in Italy in 
-thesetimes,,which are so-copiously'deseribed: by 
the; Roman writers on agriciltufe.¢ »: Diodortts 
Siculus; hath, preserved someiremarkable parti- 
_gulars relating to;the manner:in whichithe mést 
ient British hushandmen preservedtheit¢orns 
_after. they.were reaped, ‘and prepared ‘them-for 
se oaff Lhe, Britons,|;when they haverreaped 
A their,.corns,- by; cutting ithe ears! fromthe 
{f.stubble, Jay:them, up, for preservation, in sub- 
api fefzanecous Save. Op Branarigas:c From thénee, 
bow pl ME ae BH, Yat SFE t 1a. Tid baa: 
¢ Vide Scriptores Rei Riusticoe A Gesnero, edit. Lipsia 1755. 
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ff they. say, im very ancient times, they used):to 
‘fitake \aiicertain quantity-of' these) ears every 


$* day, and having dried and bruised the grains, 


‘ff made a kind of food: of them for immediate 
ft use,.’?*,. Though these: methods: .were: very 
‘slovenly and imperfect, they: were not peculiar 
to the.ancient: Britons, but were: practised : by 


amany other nations; and somevestiges of:them 
-were not long ago‘remainingin the Western Isles 


of Scotland...“ The ancient. way of dressing 


.* corn, which is still usedin several: isles, . is 


called Graddan, from the: Irish word Grad, 
“« which signifies quick, A woman sitting down 
“takes a handful of corn, holding it by the 
‘¢ stalksin her left hand, and then sets fire to 
the ears, which, were: presently in a flames 


-£4 she has.a-stick in her right-hand, which she 
{manages very, dexterously, beating off the 
s grain at the very instant when the husk is 
\ quite burnt, for if she miss of that, she must 
fuse the kiln ;.but experience-has'taught them 
* this.,art, ‘te perfection... The corn may:be so 
y#¢, dressed, nBOT oh, ground and halted — 


“in-an hour.” ¢ 

‘oAg.:soon..as: the Romenshyd siueinadin sth 
establishinent in Britain, agriculture’ began:to 
be: very:much improved: and: extended. This 
was an artinwhich that renowned paopls greatly 


Spica Sicul. L 5. pe 347. edit. Amstelodam, 1746, Varro de Ro 


Rustica, c. 57. ; 
¢ Martin’s Description of the Western Isles of Scotland, p. 204, 
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delighted, and.which they:encouraged:in.all the 
provinces of:theiroempires:) i When» the. Ro- 
Scomans (sdys:' Cato): designed: toi bestow: the 
Stshighest: praise on a) good man,’ they ‘used to 
say; he understands agriculture well, andis an 
#exeellent: husbandman ; :for this was.esteemed 
ftithe greatest)and most: honourable character, 
foe. *, As soon, therefore, as. the Romans 
‘bad subdued -any of: the British states, they en- 
‘deayoured, by) various: means, to bring their 
mew subjects to cultivate their lands, in order to 
fenderitheir conquest more valuable; -The:tti- 
ibute of) ia' certain. quantity of corn, which they 
dmposed ion these states as' they fell under their 
aomnion; obliged. the people to apply to agti- 
culture.t : The colonies of veterans (who were 
asexpert at guiding the: plough .as ‘atiwielding 
the sword).which they planted in the:most‘con- 
wenient places, set before. the native Britons an 
example both of the methods and advantages of 
this; art... In: a. word, ;the .Romans,. by: théir 
(power, policy, and example, so effectually: re- 
«onciled: the Britons to. the) cultivation ef ‘their 
_ lands, that in a little time this island became 
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sone of the most. plentiful. provinces ofthe em- <0 
‘pire, .and: not: only: produced r: sufficient quan- Re aac 


Aity of icorn for the.support.of.its own inhabit- 
(ants and. the, Roman troops, but afforded every 
year a very great surplus for exportation. | This 


_ * Cato.de Re Rustica, Proem. ne 
~ + Heineccii Opera, tom. 4. p. 262, 263.- = ~ 
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Becaie' ary Gbyéck OF Bb great importance}: thar 
4‘fee? OF ‘ships Was provided: for this! particular 
sevice OF Drnging cord fron Britahy 5 :and ed: 
pacidtis Prandries were built: on'' the voppusite 
continent for the reception of thatcomrs whith 
from thence was conveyed into Gefmany and 


rhiey: ''«é'He also built new granaties' (says Am: 
“'miantis 'Marcéllinus of the Emperor Julian) id 
*the'room of thosé which had‘ been barntdby 
*'thé etiemy, into which'he might put:the-corn 
* asually brought from Britaini*"'* «The preat 
nuitber of the ships which were‘éemployedsby 
thé same Emperor, ‘A‘D.'859, in‘bringing corn 
fidin ‘this island) ‘must ‘give tis d'very:high idea 
Of thie ‘fertility dnd cultivation of #oin these 
‘times! Having collected prodigious quanti- 
“488 of tithbét from: the ‘woods on the banks 
Of the’ Rhine, “he built a‘ fleet of eight hun- 
W Urea: ships, Jarger than ‘the common barks 
“hich he'sent to Biitain,: tobring corn froin 
Ob {ieHees: When 'this’corm ‘arrived,’ he sént it 
‘tp the ‘Rhine in’ boats, and ‘futnished thelin- 
“habitants of these towns and ‘countries which 
“‘Whad ‘been ‘plutidered by: the’ enemy; with! a 
‘esa fiitietit’ qubtitity to support them during’ the 
“d'Wintes, td sow their lands thespring) aad 
WO6 Sntdintain ‘ther -4lb stroke charWvebt. fb iGo 
great:andhappy areithe, effects of well-directed 


. ; Jeun ror ett LA 
<i a *: \2mriiad. Marecliin. lL 18. Cc. 3. cum Notis Valesii., ‘ ANA + 
t Zosimi Hist. 1. 5. - SRO 6g cteguk. el eatergind ¢ 
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industryd: :‘To,,enumerate ‘the. many, improves 
ments) in husbandry. which, were introdyced iby 


the Romans, and produced this ;amazing plenty, 


would: swell; this article. beyond. all. proportion, 
They, may. be: seen, Al sake in the writers. quote 
éd below, :* bevtert by mS 


4Q9 


«The; far graatestpart. of the ancient. Britons. Garden 


wate as ignorant.of gardening as of husbandry, 
before! tliey were, subdued. andinstrueted, by,the 

Romans ‘ff Phe, people of Britain (says, Straba) 
“are, generally jignorant , .of the art.of, cultir 
ftvating! gardens,’ a8, -well.as of other, parts of 
lapricultare."’t, Like the: ancient. Germans, 
they made use of herbs and fruits, but they were 
suich:{asgrewrin ; the. fields ,and;, woods; without 
cultivation. | But; no; sooner.were the, Romans 
settled in Britain, than. they began. to, plant, ox 
chards: dnd: cultivate gardens, and: found, by; ex- 
perience, **\That the soil, andclimate,were yery 
M4 fitifor all kinds, of fruit-trees, except, the vine 
4caindrrthe» olives) and. forrall, plants and ; yege- 
 tables,! exeept.a few, which,.were peculiar fo 
Hihottér countries.” t.) Inja,dittle;time, when 
:thiepbechme better acquainted with the country, 
ithéy even found, that some, parts, of.it, were nat 
aunfit for vineyards, and obtained permission from 
ithe Emperor, Probus, to, plant, wines and make 
owing ih. Britain, about A. D, 278.4, Ina word 
body ctiptares? Heit Ristica!! verdes |Latini ¥ (Besnara, edits Tansee, 
A. D. 1735. 2 tom. quarto. 


+ Strabo;'li4f p. GOS mus 0.9.2! ngisTads Vite: Agrie c. 12. 
§ Scriptores Hist. August. p. 942. % f.seiH inaod + 
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the Romans practised themselves, atid instructed’ 
their‘ British ‘subjects in all the'branchés dfagri-’’ 
culture; atid in every art which was then known’ 
in°the worldy for making the éarth yield her ’ 
most ‘precious gifts in the greatest” abundaneé, ”” 

. for the support’and comfort of human life. ‘We’ 
havé even reason to believe‘that provincial ‘Bri- 
tain' was better cultivated, and in: all respects‘a 
more’ plentiful and pleasant ¢ountry while it wag. 
under the dominion of the Romans,’ than'it-wa®! 
at any time for more than, a thousand ‘years after: 
their departure. So beneficial, in some respects;’ ' 

_it.may sometimes prove ‘to.a people who are:but! | 
just emerging from the savage state, tobe brought: ' 
under the dominion of a more enlightened na. 
tion, when‘ that nation hath the wisdom and‘ hue: 
munity ‘to protect; to polish, and instruct,' in-- 
stead of: haan daa = Sai cad =— it’ hath 
subdued 1: I e 

Gradual OWe' have: sufficient giana ‘that tthe Jeno. 

veal.” ledge of agriculture, and indeed of all the other - 

ane arts, ‘entered Britain at the south-east corner, - 
and travelled by slow and gradual steps towards | 
the north-west; ‘but it is very difficult to-trace: 
the progress of these arts, or to discover how 
far they had advanced m this period. .With 
regurd to agriculture, we are: assured: by'a cos'' 
temporary and well-informed author, thatit had 
advanced no farther than the wall of Hadrian: 
in the beginning of the third century. For’ 
when the Emperor Severus invaded Caledonia, 
A.D. 207, we are told, “That the Mate 
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«and, Caledonians-(who possessed: all:the island! 
= beyond. the, wall, of | Hadrian) inhabitedihass ; 
“ren uncultivated mountains, or, desért:manshiy;- 

“ plains,;, that. they had: neither walls,.towns,- | 
“ nor cultivated ands ;, but: lived on. the. flesh; 
“and milk of their flocks. and. herds,..on.: wyihat: 
“ they’ got by, plunder, or catched. by. huating, | 

“and on the fruits of trees.”’* The: Mmate; 
and,Caledonians having been obliged: by Severus; 
to yield up»a part, of their country.to the Ries: 
mans, that,industrious people, in the course of; 
the; third. century, built several towns and sta; 
tions, constructed. highways, cut down woods,;: 
drained marshes, and introduced agriculture inte | 
the, country: between the walls, ‘many parts of 
which are very level, fertile, and fit for tillage. t ; 
Though the Romans.never formed any large ony: 
lasting. establishments to. ‘the north of the wall; 
between the Forth and Clyde, yet many'of\. 
them,.and of the provincial Britons, retired into 


Caledonia at different times, and: on. various,ac-,| ” ve 0 


counts, particularly about the-end of, the third. 
century, to escape from the Dioclesian: persecu- . 
“tion. _ It is therefore highly probable that these). 
refugees instructedthe people among whom they; ; 
settled, not only in their religion, but also; in. 
their arts, particularly agriculture. The.eastern. 


céasts: of Caledonia were remarkably fit for.cul-,; 
tivation ; andthe Picts who inhabited these coastsj ... 
were very early acquainted with agriculture, ; 


é’ Xiphilin, ex Dio, Nicwo in Sever. © Td tbids 


Lil; 
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which they; undoubtedly learned from the Ro- 
mans ox the provincial Britons, The name which 
was given.to theCaledonians-of the. east, by.. 
those,of the: west was Cruitnich, which signifies, 
wheat;or corn eaters;.a proof, that. they, were ; 
husbandmen.*, We have, even, some’ reason,te, 
believe, that the/Caledonians of the. west (who 
in, the fourth century, began,to. be called Scots) 
though they were of a more restless and wanders 
ing disposition than those of the east, and,their 
country more mountainous, and not so fit for eul-» 
tivation, were, not altogether ignorant, of, agri- 
culture.in, this, period... For. St. Jerome.@e-’ 
proaches Celestius, who was a Scotsman, ‘That 
“his belly was swelled. or distended, with Scots, 
* pottage or hasty-pudding.”’ + ., This isat least, 
a'proof that,|in the beginning of the, fifth cen 
tuty,:the Scots,,.or Western Caledonians, lived; 
partly upon/meal ;,a, kind. of food, to which they)! 
had: been absolute strangers about two hundred 
yearsibefore, when, they, were invaded : by the, 
Emperor Severus. 2.29 lo 
In those very ancient times, when the first i in 


ignorant of habitants of this island were ignorant of agri 
pst toe tre as of cultureythey were no less ignorant of archi- 


ture. 


tecture ; andas they had’no better food than’ ire 
us productions of the. earth, | On: 

animals which they took. .in..hunting,. so they 

hadno' better lodgings than. thickets, —_ and 


® Works of Ossian, v. 1, Disses pe hat Hs of thet ; 
¢ St Hieron. Comment, in Jeremiah, 1% 309 


18s! 





wore their winter-habitations’and plates of re” 
tfSat'in time’ Of! wary were fornied and rendered” 
sédure?atid? waint’ by att, like ‘those of thedne 
ciéit Germans, whiclvafethus described by’Tas” 
cifaen’ & They ure asedto dig'deep caves in the"! 
atid cover them with earth; where they’ 
al their provisions, and dwell ino winter” 
‘fo? the! sake’ Of watmth!! Itito those they re0> 
‘tine algo! fronr'thicit ‘enemies, who phindér thé! 
‘“@penolmitry;: bit cannot’ discover thes@ wubu? 
‘dgerraliedtis Hecessés!??t O Some of thésd subter 7 
raheols, or earththouses, ay they are’called, are” 
stilbreivaining!in the -Westerti Isles of Scotland 
andbin (Coinwalli¢ “The summer habitationg of 8 
the most ‘ancient Britons were very! slight} andy 
likedthose of the Fennians,' consisted only ofwy 
féewstak eso driven into *the'groundy interwoven! 
with wattlesand covered) over with.thelbdughs y 
of trees. § AUTSveG To1sqma 
wf dealt odd nodw gous nipinKi6 isv saodt 11 se ancah 
T'S bedi pias Usk, Bikol Mee Sk ednssidad ™ — 
“iflots. io JMSICURI 229i Of GINW ‘Ovid. Metony, (Li 'ty >) ee 


g Ber Sepune, ERE PPR ods ea baa ¢ guioot russ 
vi ue diu; cum gida ; rvas, 
a) t speliinea déthios, © (CO JOUDOT$ evoguessatoee 


VO ib Gdiidn.eepood yor? doidw elaming 
. ) cof the. Wester Islands, se) Dr Bors: 
lase’s Antiq. Corn. p. 292, 295. 
§ Tacit. de Morib. Germadi. ¢ epee"! .{ .© ,tokeeG Yo lo W * 
VOL. II. dlainrrvel nit yyerontems) tomilh % ¢ 
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-- Whem Julius Caesar’ invaded Britain, the ins 
habitants of Cantium (Kent), and of sothe other 


partsiin the South, had learned. to build! houses 


a little more substantial:and‘convenient,| os The 
«country (says Czesar) abounds inihouses, which 
wery much resemble those of Gaul.’’* »Bhe 
first step towards this improvement seemstohave 
been that of daubing the wattled walls of their 
houses with clay, to fill up the chinks and make 
them. warmer. “The Germans.used for, this 
® purpose a kind of pure resplendent. earth. of 
**. different colours, which had an. appearanog,of 
‘‘ painting at a distance ; ”’ t but the Gauls‘and 
Britons chose rather to whitewash the clay after 
it was dry with chalk.{ Instead of the boughs 
ofi trees, they thatched these houses with straw, 


as-a.much better security against the weather. 


They next: proceeded to form the walls of large 
beams of wood, instead of stakes and wattles, 
This:seems to have been the mode of building ia 
Britain; when it was first invaded bythe Romans. 
“ ‘The! Britons (says Diodorus Siculus, who.was 


6 cotemporary with Ceesar ) dwell in wretched 


cottages, which are constructed of wood, co- 
*¢-vered with straw.”’ ‘These wooden. houses 


of the ancient Gauls and Britons were not square 
but circular, with high tapering roofs, at! the 
top or centre of which was an aperture for the 


* Cesar. de Bel. Gal. 1. 5.c. 12° Sea ae 
¢ Tacit. de Morib. German. €.16. 9 Felt 
¢ Baxt. Gloss, Brit. voce Candida easa, p. 65. - 

§ Diod. Sic. 1. 5.¢.8. ~ © 
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admission of light and-emission bf smoke: Those >. .......: 


of Gaul:are thus described by Strabo: ‘They 
#¢uild ‘their houses of wood; in the form of 
‘a circle, with lofty tapering roofs.”’* . The 
foundations of some’ of the: most magnificent: of 
these circular houses were’ of: stone, of which 
thereiaresome vestiges still remaining in Angle: 
sey'and other placesst Itwas probably in imi: 
tation of: these’ wooden houses, that the most 
ancient stone-edifices; of which there-are: still 
Bonie remains in the Western Islands of Scotland, 
‘were built circular, and have a large suninen 
at the top. + 


\s'When thé Britons were invaded by the Rb Towns of 


thans,' they had nothmg among them answering to 
to our ideas of' a city or town,’ consisting of a 
gredt number of contiguous houses,: disposed 
into! regular streets, lanes, and courts. Their 
dwellings, like those of the ancient Germans, 
were scattered’ about the country, and generally 
situated on the brink of some rivulet for the sake 
of water, and on the skirt of some: wood or’ fo- 
Fest, ‘for the conveniency of hunting and. pas- 
ture for their cattle.§ As these inviting cir- 
cumstances were more conspicuous in some parts 
ofthe country than others, the princes and chiefs 
— choice oF these places for their areas: 


° ‘Suaia. Ls. Pp. 197. 

+ Rowland’s Mona Antiq. p. 88, 89. 

$ M‘Pherson’s Dissertations, Dissert. 17. 

§. Tacit. de Morib. German. cap. 16. Vita Agye- ¢. 2}. 
H2 ; oe ae ees ae 
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and a numberof their friends and followérs; for 
various reasons, built their houses’ as neat 't6 
them as they could with conveniency. ’ This 
naturally produced an ancient British town, which 
is desetibed byCasar and Strabo in the follow- 
ing manner: * From the Cassi he learnt’ that 
* the town of Cassivelaun was at no great dis- 
“tance, a place defended by woods and marshes, 
“in which very great numbers of men and cattle 
“ were collected. For what the Britons'call a 


_ town, is a tract of woody Coutitry, surrounded 


Britons 
made little 
progress in 
architec- 
ture be- 
tween the 
first and 
second in- 
vasion, 


“by a mound and ditch, for the secutity" of 
ee themselves and their cattle against the incur: 
sions of their enemies.” * “ The forests “of 
« the Britons are their cities. For when they 
“ have enclosed a very large circuit with felled 
« trees, they build within it houses for them- 
« « selves, and hovels for their cattle. “These 
« ‘ buildings are very slight, and not designed 
« for long duration.” + The palaces of’ thé 
British princes were probably built of the samé 
materials, and on the same plan, with the houses 
of their subjects, and differed from them only. ms 
solidity and magnitude.t 4 

Though the communication between this rn 
and the continent was more free and open after 
the first. Roman invasion than it had been before, 
and some of the British } princes and chieftains 
even visited Rome,, then in its Breatest glory 


nh 
* Cesar. de Bel. Gal. 5. 21. . "Strabo, 1.4, p. 200. 
+ Ossian’s Poems, v, 2. p. 36. od eg 
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it. doth not appear that, the people of Britain 
made. any. considerable. improvements in their 
manner of building for.at least a hundred years 
after, that invasion... For when the renowned 
Caractacus was carried prisoner to Rome, A.D. 
52, and. observed the beauty and magnificence 
of the buildings in that proud metropolis of the 
world, hesis said to have expressed great surprise 

ol that the. Romans, who had such magnificent 

‘* palaces oftheir own, should envy the wretch- 
¢ ed.cabins of the Britons.”.* 
+, 1 must, appearvery surprising that the ancient Stone- 
Britons, when they were so ignorant of archi. ""™ 
tecture, were capable, of erecting.so stupendous 
a fabric as that, of Stonehenge on Salisbury Plain; : 
a, : fabric which hath been the admiration of all 
succeeding ages, and hath outlasted all the solid 
and,noble. structures which were. erected by the 
Romans in this island. If this was really the 

work, of the ancient Britons, it was’ probably 
planned by the Druids, and executed under their 
direction, at. the common expense, and by the 

united power of all the British states, 'to be the 
chief temple ‘of their.Gods, and perhaps the 
sepul¢hre of their. kings, and the place of their 


general < assemblies. or it is well known, that si: hare 
when a people are cordially united under the ~:.:.2 
direetion of skilful leaders, and animated by two..." 
such power ful motives, as anardent zeal for their _ ! — 


religion, and for the glory of their shania _ woiaee 


wy t - 


. _* Zonaras, p. 186, = ¢ 
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will perform achievements, ‘and’ execute:works 
which ‘could hardly be expected from them; 
However''this may be, we have sufficient evi+ 
dence thatthe people of Britain, before | they. 
were subdued and instructed ‘by the Romans; 
had but little. knowledge of architecture, = 

were very meanly lodged. 
Roman ' But as soon asthe Romans began to foma 
tueia settlements and plant.colonies in thisisland, 2 
Britains — sudden and surprising change ensued im the state 
of architecture. For that wonderfal people were 
as industrious as they were brave, and made haste 
to adorn every country that: they conquered, 
The first Roman colony was. planted'at. Camulo- 
dunum, A.D. 50; and when it was destroyed by 
the Britons in their great revolt under Boadicia 
only eleven years after, it appears to have been 
a large and well-built town, adorned with -sta- 
taes, temples, theatres; and other public edi 
fices.' This:we learn incidentally from Tacitus, 
when he-is giving an account of: the prodigies 
which were reported 'to ‘have happened in thit 
place, and to have announced its‘ approaching 
destruction, Amongst. others, “ the: statue of 
Victory tambled down, without any visible 
‘iviolence, in’ the hall where: public: business 
#*-was transacted, ‘the. ‘confused murmurs: of 
strangers. were heard; and the theatre2ré- 
‘$*:sounded with dismal howlings.’’* ‘The temple 
‘of. Claudius at.Camulodunum was. at that tinte 


. ) © Tacit, Annal. L ISB.) cea tnt 2 
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sd:daxge ia building: thatuit: contained the whale 
garrison, who took shelter in it.aftet the restiof 
the town was destroyed,.and.so strong, that jit 
stood a siege of two days against all the British 
army.* | But Londomaffords a still more striking. 
example of) the rapid. progress jof the Romana. 
architecture in this island, : . There was.either.ne 
town in that place, or at most, only a British. 
town: orienclosed forest, at:the time of the first 
Roman invasion; ner is there any reason to supe 
pose that it ‘was much improved between that | 
and the second invasion.under Claudius.t. But 
in-about sixteen years after it came into the pos+ 
session of the Romans, it became.a rich, popu- 
lous; and -beautiful city. 
ke: Romans not only. builé. r) piadignenaa au Famer 
berof'solid, convenient, and magnificent. struc, the Britons 
tures for their own; accommodation, but they tecture. 
exhorted, encouraged, and.instructed.the Britons 
to imitate their example, .,This.was,one of: the 
ants which Agricola, the most-excellent' of the 
Roman governors, s@raployed. 1 £0: civilize: the 
Britons, and reconcile them to,the Roman go- 
~wernments |: The following winter (says Taci- 
‘itus) was spent by, Agricola in. very salutary. 
Aompeasiines. | Thatthe Britons, who led airoam- 
off iag and unsettled Jife, and: wene-: easily insti- 
-S:gatedto wan, might! centract a: love-to:peace 
Stand tranquillity,: by. beg: accustomed to‘a 
‘fémore|pleasant way ofliving, he :exhortediand 


® Tacit. Annal. L 14.02 3@ { fect cosh * $ Ibid. L 14.0.3, 
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‘se yasisted) them to build hoses, temples, courts, 

~ and ntarket-places. | By praising 'the diligent, 
«and reproaching ithe indolettt,; ‘he /€xcitediso 
ow great: ‘an emulation aniong) the: Britons, that 
~ after they’ had erected ‘all those nécessary: efli- 
'6'fices in theit‘ towns, they procedded tor build 
“others merely for ornament’ and pleasure, ’as 

“ porticoes, galleries, baths,' banqueting-housés, 


vind <S8&ee?* Krom this time, which was ‘A.Di 80, 
». “to the middle of the fourth century, ' architec- 


vou ttre, land all the arts immediately connected 
|" with it, “greatly flourished ‘im: this ‘iskandy:aud 


' the same taste’ for erecting solid, Convenient; and 
Lbéantiful buildings, which haddong-prevaitedtin 
“Italy, was introduced into Britain. i Every (Ro- 
eamaty colony and freeicity:(of' which there was a 
“great number in this country) was alittle: Rome, 
J @neompassed with strong’ walls, adorned swith 
~¢émples, palaces, courts, halls, basilicks;: baths, 
‘i gvarkets, aqueducts, and many’ other:fine-buid- 
bings; ‘both ‘for use ‘and ornanient: »Thescountiy 
every where abounded ‘with ‘well-built villages, 
‘towns)’ forts;' and stations: ;vandi the wholeswas 
odefended by that high and strong wall; with its 
bmany' towers and castles, whieh reathed fromthe 
~amouth ofthe river Tineon the edst, td theSol- 
viway Firth<on the west. This spirit of building, 
jowhichwas introduced:and encouraged bythe Ro- 
-imams,so'much improved the taste) and increased 
the number of the British builders, that in the 


mai o>? of  canins'S Jest pod + 
* Tacit, Vita Agrie, eet, = 
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third century this islaid.wasifamoud forthe great 
-mumber arid-excellencé of its -aehiteets,and,arti- 
ofi¢erso When ithe. Emperor Constantius, | father 
jof: Constantine: theo Great, i xdbuilt the city -of | 
-Aartur 1 Gaul, JA! Ds 296,; he, was: chiefly fur- 
phisted fwiths workmen from Britain, i whieh 
2f* ésays Eumenius); vine Jesh abounded ; with 
thd -best-antihedrss 785 eis ieo eoccrriog ® 
02 Not very long after:this period, ere eeaeiss, Architec- 


ture began 


- andl all: the: atts; connected with it, began, to de- to decline 
Helinewery sénsibly:in Britain, and in all: the, pre- ae 
bwinedsof thei Westetn. empire. . This. was partly tec 
howing tothe building of Constantinople, whieh 
drew :many<of the:‘most famous. architects ,and 
- ther artificers intd the East, :and::partly to;the 
8 HTuptions andvdepredations' of: the, barbarous 
mations. If -we (may believe venerable Bede, 
‘the Britons: were; become so\ignorant. of:therart 
ofibuilding before the final departure of the Ro- 
-jmanis, that) they were obliged to repair the. wall 
v between the Forth: and: Clyde-with turfs instead 
- 2of stone, for. want of workmen who. understood 
zamasonty. $:\: Buteweecannot lay: much stressoon 
eithisitestimony;: because iti doesinotireféntasthe 
> provincial Britoris, but.to those whe lives: beyond 
\¢heowall tof Sevetus;: where the Reman arts me- 
coved much prevailed ;i and:becanse the trueireason 
-o6f their repairing: that swalb withsturg, and not 
hawith stone, = — it hadcbeencari- 


ond «Er Feat 9219! abt yi is mL edt te tedoun ods 
ene. 
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gaily. built-in that manner... Besides, .we are 
told; by :the same. writer, in the same place, 
that. the provincial Britons, some: time after this, 
with the:assistance .of;-one, Roman legion, built. 
a wall:of solid. stone, eightifeet ee twelve 
high, from sea to sea * . 

The final departure. of the Racians was fol- 


| lowed’ by the almost total destruction of: archi 
_ tecture in this island ;: for the: unhappy and un- 
., warlike people whom they Jeft behind, | having 


neither skill nor courage to. defend the numerous 
towns, forts, and -cities which: they possessed, 
they were seized:by their ferocious invaders, who 
firstplundeted, and then destroyedthem: Bythis 
means, the many noble structures with whieh 


provincial Britain had been: adorned by the art 
and industry of the Romans, were: ruined or:de- 


faced.in:a very little time, andthe unfortunate 


‘Britons were quite incapable of repairing them, 


or of binlding others in their room... Thatdong 
succession of miseries in which they were involv- 
ed by. the Scots, Picts, and: Saxons, deprived 


them: of the many: usefularts. which they: had 


leatned: from their former! masters, and: lodged 
them ‘once morte in forests, _— anal weirs 
like their savage ancestors. +: nq: 

Next: to food .and lodging, acthing é ds «more 
necessary to mankind, especially to those of them 
who inhabit cold. and variable. climates, than 


| aa Beda Hist. Eccles. 1 l.-c. 12, “, : ph igo te 
f Ibid. L 1. cold, Gilde Hist. c. 25, 
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clothing. For this:reason, all thostartsewhich 
have for: their object. the: providing of decent, 
warm, and comfortable clothing, may: be justly 
ranked: among: the necessary arts 5 though some 
authors have maintained that vanity contributed 
as much as necessity to their invention, * 


128 


| [tappears evident from ancient history, that Ancient » 
flie first inhabitants of all the countries of Europe mae 
were eithernakedor almost naked, owing to their ma ares “ 
ignorance of the clothing arts.* Such inparti- 25... 


cular was the uncomfortable: state of! the most 
ancient mhabitants of this island. _When they 
divedonthespontaneousproductions of the earth, 
and the animals. which they catched in hunting, 
as' they sheltered themselves during the night in 
thickets, ‘dens;. and caves; ‘so, when they went 
broad in the day,.in quest of their food;:orin 
pursuit of their game, they were either naked) or 
only alittle covered in the coldest seasons, with 
the branches and bark of trees, and such things 
as: they could use without art or: preparationt 
‘It was probably with the same view to supply the 
want of clothes, and.to secure themselves a little 
from thé severest-colds,that they besmeared their 
bodies with-such. things as they found ‘most 
proper for that purpose. Itiis even'certain that 


wel aad of. aims eolimarace oe pest in » 


fi’ , oo ae me 
. ‘Origin of tack yen ‘&e. b. 2.0. 2, p. 121. 


“4 Pelloutier Hist. de Celt. t 1. 1.2. 6, Cluver. German, “Antig. | 
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this,condition| than, many, of; the nations.on. the 
Continent, whohadearlier intercourse with stran,, 
gers,and better opportunities, being instructed, 
in, the, most useful, arts,.,,.It.is.a. sufficient. proof 
of this, that the Britons still continued tobesmear 
and paint their bodies, long after the:people of 
Spain, Gaul, and eyen.of Germany, had abans 
dened that practice, and were tolerably. clothed,* * 
Uncertain It is impossible to discover with certainty when 
cicada! Or iby: whom: the art.of making, or the custom of 
cons’ wearing, clothes, .was, first introduced into. this 
island:; or whether this art was in some degree 
“Geet by the natives without. foreign instruce 
tion... For. as, all; mankind are. subjected, to the 
same, wants, and possessed of the same faculties, 
some) of the most, necessary. arts haye, been, in. 
vented,in many, different. countries, ,, The Phce- 
nicians, who excelled in all the arts of clothing, 
visited, the, Scilly islands, and .probably, some 
patts of the.continent of Britain,;in very,ancient, 
times, on, account of | trade; ,but we have, no, 
avidence that, they instructed the natives in any, 
of, these,arts, t,, It is more probable that they did, 
not; ‘for no; kind, of cloth. is, mentioned, among 
the commodities. which; they gaye the Britons in 
exchange for. their tin, lead, and skins. ins The 
Greeks, who succeeded, the Pheenicians in that. 
trade, were not, more communicative, having 
© Cusar dé Ba. Gat te'5c! 14) “Poriponitis! Mela) i! 5. <6. Bott! 

nus, ¢. 35. Plin. Hist. Nat, 1. 22. ¢. 1. 


“} Ailet. Sathines ‘Brit: ‘Antiq? c. 5. 
f Strabo, V3. p17 AT .9 Sl 
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Hothing"it View bat! ther Gwh gait?! Dhevery? 

siplit however of people’'so ‘eonfortably' elotlied 
could hatdly fail toengave'the! attention of the: 
Biitons, and ‘awaken’ their ‘desirés of being pos- 

séssed Of such accommiodatiois. ” Accordingly 

we find; that the pedple of the’ Cassitérides, oF 

Stilly ‘islands, to ‘which’ the ‘Phceniciahs' and 
Greeks traded, were clothed’ in very ancient 


tities. * idles i3 PURITSIN J 
1) Ail iia) P 7 <? as ' : - ec, it ar | ow aol! oow 

‘The first garments of the ancient Britons, anid) Anciene ws 

rl fiola 


of many other ancient nations, were’ made Of clothed im: 
skins: As they lived ‘chiefly on the milkand = 
flesh of theit' flocks, it was ‘most natural‘and: 
Obvidus 'to’clotlie themselves ‘in their’ spoils. f 
« The Britons (sdys Cesar) in the interior parts: 
«df the country are clothed in skins.”"¢ \/These: 
garments; in the most ancient times at least;'did 
not consist of several ‘skins artificially sewed tos 
péther, so ‘as ito’ form’ a commodious ‘covering 
for’ the body ;'‘but’ of one skin of some of--the| 
latger “animals, ‘which ‘they “cast about their 
shoulders like a mantle, and ‘whith-left mtchiof 
the’ body ‘still ‘naked. §° ‘Tt required“however 
suiié'art to make’ these ‘skins tolerably soft amd 
pliable, ind fit for wrapping about the body. For 
this purpose they made use of various: mednsy — 
d§ steeping thei in water, and-then beatingthem) 
with ‘stones ‘and ‘sticks; and rubbing ‘them from! 
time to, time, with fat.to keep.them pliant. |, 

«soni pit. 4 Re a oe 8 

$ Cesar de Bel. Gal. 1.5.¢.14. §, Ibid, 4, ed | 

Origin of Laws, Arts, &c: v. 1. b. 2. ¢, 2. p. 129. 
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Clothing’ 0! Bat’ these: skins, after ‘all this :preparation, 
‘teal ta. afforded: so. imperféctia covering to: the body, 
fore the that we may ‘reasonably suppose. our British an- 
sion. —_— cestors would ‘content themselves’ with it) no 
longer than until they became acquainted with 
ene more comfortable and: commodious. ‘The 
atts. of dressing wool and flax,. of spinning them 
into yarn, and weaving them into’ cloth, are: so 
complicated, that it is not probable that ‘they 
were often invented, and in many. different 
countries, like some more.simple : arts.;\!but 
rather ‘that they were gradually -eommmnieatéed 
from: one country to another.’ Ifthe Phoeniciaris 
or4areeks imparted any knowledge of ‘these ‘arts 
to the Britons, it was: certainly very: imperfect, 
and communicated only to a few of the inhabit- 
ants of the Scilly islands, with whom: they chiefly 
traded. . It is most probable'that Britain: was 
indebted to Gaul for the first knowledge of these 
most:valuable arts, and that they were brought 
into this island’ by some of. the Belgic colonies 
about a century before the first Roman invasion, 
er perhaps ‘earlier. ‘We may therefore conclude, 
that’ the inhabitants: of the southern parts: of 
Britain ‘were well acquainted’ with the arts of 
dressing, spinning, and weaving both flax ‘and 
wool, when they were invaded by the Romans; 
and that they practised -these arts. much in the 
same manner with the people of Gaul, of which 
a tolerable account may be collected. 
Several  ;. Lhe peopleiof Gaul and Britain manufactured 


pre pea kinds of woollen cloths in’these’ times'} 


Chip'6. 9 MIAT WHE TARTSOT2 IT 7 
but there were two orthrée of whichthey seeth to by. the m9 
have been the inventors,:and: in. making of which Bios o 
they very much excelled/:|One of these kinds 
of cloth which was manufactured by:the Belge, 
both ‘on the continent {/and! in this island, was 
made of :a' coarse, harsh kind:of wool. It was 
woven very thick, which rendered -it¢ remark: — 
ably warm.’ Of this they made their mantles, ‘or 
plaids; which: they used in winter. The Ro 
imans''themselves,. when ‘they were in cold; 
nofthern :couhtries, wore this cloth’ on account 

bf its warmness.* |. Anotherkind of cloth which 

the Gauls ‘and Britons manufactured was madé 

of.: fine ‘wool dyed several ‘different colours. t 
‘This: being spun into yarn, was woven ¢hequer: 
wise,' which made it fall into smal! squares, some 

of one colour and some of another. “This seems 

to have been the:same kind of cloth which is ‘still 
made ‘and used. by some of the common:peoplé 
in-the Highlands of Scotland, and is known by 
the: name-of ‘Fartan.' Of this cloth the.ancient 
Gauls and Britons made their summermantlés 
and. other garments. The Gauls, and: perhaps 

the Britons, also manufactured a kind of cloth, 

or rather felt, of wool, without either:spinning or 
Weaving; and of the wool which was shorn: from 
this:in: dressing it they made mattresses. This 
cloth, or felt, is said to have been so strong and 
firma, when. winiegst was ened in! making it, that it 

Strabo ha pis. 
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nion, that by the bark of, trees .with-which the 
ancient Britons.and many. other, ancient nations 
are said to have clothed themselves, we are pat 
to understand the outward bark, which, is une 
pliable and unfit for that purpose, but:the inner 
bark or rind; and that not injits natural-state, 
but split into long threads, and woven into cloth, 
‘As a proof of the truth of this conjecture, they 
observe, that in many parts of Germany, Dene 
mark, and Sweden,, they .still make a kin of 
cloth of the inner bark. of ‘some trees, whi 
they call Matten, and lay under their corns; and. 
‘that in more ancient and ruder times, they and 
thers used this for clothing. + It. is even, pre- 
tended, that mankind took the first hint of that 
midst noble and useful invention of weaving we 
of warp and woof from observing the raga 
the inner bark of trees.t ~~ ath 
ahi “It appears from what hath been said above, that 
“" the ancient Gauls and Britons were not ignorant 
of the art of dying wool, yarn and. cloth, dif- 
ferent colours. We have even direct evidence 
that they excelled in some branches of this art, 
and possessed valuable secrets in it that were 
unknown to other nations. The art,of dying 
*“cloth (says Pliny) is now arrived at very great 
perfection, dnd hath lately been enriched with 
@ Plin. Hist, Nat. 1. 8.6.48) 7 
Sas ait t Chuver. Germ. Antiq. | 1. c. 16. p. 113. 69 4 bute bt 4 
— $ 0 of Laws, Arts, ec, v. 1. p. 126. at .lor 
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é been led to the discovery of its yaluable 

erties in dying cloth, from the former, use 
i ee and staining their bodies, + ‘The 
ep blue long continued to be the favourite co- 
lotir of the ancient Britons, and particularly, of 
et i in their clothes, as it had for- 
ne been the colour with which they stained 
éir skin ; and both these were executed with 


s Same materials. § 


‘Teg 


.Jiad z9pat ofl} 
hough the hair and, wool of animals. were Ax of 
ably the first, yet they were not longtheonly linen" 


térials that were used in making cloth for gar- 
ents, ‘The attention and industry of mankind 
80011 discovered several other things that. were fit 
answering that purpose; particularly the long, 
slender, and flexible filaments of flax and hemp. 
These plants. were cultivated with. this. view; 
aid their fine fibres (after they were separated 
© Plin, Hist, NabL 220% wg 
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from the wood, and properly; prepared). were. 
spun into yarn, and woven into cloth, in Egypt; | 
Palestine, and other eastern countries, in very, 
ancient times,* From thence these arts of eul- 


; 2 tivating, dressing, and spinning flax, and weay- 
... . dnglinen cloth, were communicated to the several | 


European nations, by slow degrees, and at. dif- , 
ferent times. It was even long after, they had. 
been practised in the east that.they made their | 
way into Italy, and were generally received in. 
that country. For some of the greatest families. 
among the old Romans boasted, that they made. 
no_use of linen in their houses, or about. their. 
persons; and the use of it was long considered as. 
a.mark of effeminacy, and a piece of criminal. 
luxury, by that brave and hardy people.t. By: 
slow degrees, however, the manufactory. and.use 
of this pleasant, cleanly, and beautiful kind of 
cloth prevailed not only over all Italy, but also. 
in Spain, Gaul, Germany, and Britain.t The, 
art.of making, and the custom of wearing linen, 
were probably brought into this island by the, 
Belgic colonies, at the same time with agricul. 
ture, and kept pace with that most useful of all 
arts, in its progress northwards. For as there is, 
direct evidence that the Belge: manufactured 
linen,, as well as cultivated their lands onthe 
Continent, we have good reason to conclude, that ‘ 
they continued to do the same after they settled 
* Exod. ¢. 9. v.51, Deamaseiee wT. ue Man Capel. 


1.9. p.39, 
¢ Plin. Hist. Nat. L 9, c. 1. ; ' Id. ibid. 
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in this island ; and that such of the more aticient 
Britons as imitated their example in the ones 
would also follow it in the other. 

‘The ancient Gauls and Britons were not tm- arts of 
acquainted with the art of bleaching linen cloth, paryae 
in order to render it softer, whiter, and more pa cag 
beautiful, though their process for this purpose | 
seétis to have been very simple and imperfect, as . 
is described by Pliny. “ Again, after the Hax 
‘is spun into yarn, it must be bleached and 
“whitened, by being pounded several times in’ 

“a stone'mortar with water: and lastly, when it’ 
‘‘is woven into cloth, it must be beaten upon 
‘¢ a smooth stone, with broad-headed cudgels ; 5 
‘and the more frequently and severely it is. 
“beaten, it will be the whiter and softer. *° 
They sometimes put certain herbs, particularly” 
the roots of wild poppies, into the water, to 
make ‘it more efficacious in bleaching linen. t 
But as this elegant kind of cloth is very apt to 
contract stains and impurities in the using, sono- 
thing is more necessary to those who wear it,’ . 
than the art of washing and cleansing it from’ 
time to time. To this art the Gaulsand Britons _ 
were not strangers. For soap, made of the tallow 
or fat of animals, and the ashes of certain ve-_ 
gétables, was not only very much used, but was 
even invented by the ancient Gauls. | 


* Plin. Hist. Nat. 1.19. ¢. 1. § 3, 

f Id. ibid. 1. 20... 19. § 2 Le oe ge HEM 
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Clothing But though it appears, from ‘this brief detail, 
tin im. Dat the most civilized of the ancient Britons 
‘proved by “were not altogether unacquainted with thé mest 
mass, ~ essential branches of the clothing arts before 
~ they were subdued by the Romans, yet it is vety 
~ certain that these most ingenious and useful atts 
‘were very much improved and diffised in. this 
~ island by that event. For one great advantage 
_ which the Romans and their subjects’ derived 
“from ‘the prodigious extent of their empire; was 
this, that they thereby became acquainted with 
all the useful and ornamental arts that: were 
practised in all the different countries under their 
dominion. ‘These arts they readily learnt them- 
‘selves, and as readily taught their subjects:in all 
thé provinces of their empire, where they had 
been unknown, or imperfectly practised. -In 
‘order to this, the Emperors were at great’ pains'to 
‘ discover and procure the most excellent-arti- 
ficers of all kinds, particularly the best matiu- 
“ ““facturers of woollen and linen cloth, whom they 
‘formed into colléges or corporations, with ‘va- 
’ tious privileges, under certain offieers and regu- 
~'Jations, and settled in the most convenient places . 
of the several provinces of the empire. ‘ In these 
’ imperial colleges or manufactories, ' all kinds of 
~'~voollen and linen cloths were made; for'the tse 
‘of the Emperor’s family and ‘court; and ‘of the 
ie Officers and soldiers of the Roman armies bal All 


beer ; 
© Vide Cod. Then tm 5. 410, th 20 504, he. Cale 
Gloss, in voce Gynseteum. | L Shares 
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{these colleges were under the direction of that 
great’ officer.of the empire who was called the, 
_Aount of the Sacred Largesses; and every par- 
» ticular. college origynaeceum was governed by a ©” ”’ 
Procurator. | It appears from the Notitia Im- 
_{petii; that there was such an imperial manufac- 

_ tery of woollen:and linen cloth, for the use of the 
,dkomgn army in. Britain, established at Venta 
, Belgarum, now. Winchester. * . 

-- Besidesthosearts.which are directly sn imme- Secondary 
jdiately necessary. to provide mankind with food, ”” 

. dodging and clothing, there are others which are 

. mecessary to the successful practice of those first 

., and most indespensable arts ; which may thefe- 

‘| fore-be called necessary in an inferior and secon- 
dary degree. Of this kind are the various arts 
«(of working wood. and metals, the state and pro- 
oigress of which, in this island, in this most an- 
jgiept period of the British nintony, claim a mo- 
.\ment’s attention. , 7 

vol We, have. little. direct satoemation concern: c 
_ing the degree of knowledge which the ancient “ *“* 
., Britons had of the carpenters’ and joiners’ arts, 
» before they. were subdued and instructed by the 
.- Romans... ‘This was considerably different, no 

‘doubt, iin the. different parts of this island. 

». Wherever they built houses of wood they were. 
.;jtolerably substantial and convenient ; they must 

r have understood how to.cut beams to a certain © 

length, | to ) aquare: and smooth them, to ) frame 


96.) 


4 Cama. Brit, v. l. polo 
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rand: join them together, so'as'to form the wails 


-~and support the roofs. , This last operation was 


the more difficult, and:required: the greater: art, 
as these roofs were made in a conical form, with 
an.apertureatthetop. Those Britons who prac- 
tised agriculture, must have known how to make 
ploughs, harrows, and other implements ‘of hus- 


-bandry: and those who manufactured linen and 
woollen cloth, must have had the art of making 
. distaffs, spindles, looms, skuttles, and other am- 


struments. _ There is one circumstance which is 


truly surprising, and would incline.us ‘to believe 
that the ancient Britons, even in the most north- 


-ern parts of this island, had made much greater 
progress in the carpenters’ and joiners’ arts, than 
could have been expected from a people in their 


condition in other respects. ‘This circumstance 


is their war-chariots. Many of the Roman and 


- Greek authors speak with admiration of the pro- 


digious number and great elegance of the British 


- ‘chariots, as well as of the wonderful dexterity of 
the Britons in managing them. * ‘The:best way 
. of accounting for this seems to. be by observing, 
that those nations who delight in war, asthe an- 
cient. Britons did, arrive sooner at much greater 
- dexterity.in those arts that are: paicahianaeeants 
— they do in others, © fu | 


. As the Romans had arrived at great sexfibction 


by the To in all the arts at the time when they formedtheir 


© Tacit. Vita Agric. c. 35, 36. Coesar de Bel. Gal. 1’ 4. c. 35. LS 
¢, 19. Diod. Sicul. 1. 5. p. 546. Pomp. Mela, 1. 3. 
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aexcelled: inj carpenters’, joiners’, : and; ¢cabinet- 
anakers’ works ;! in whicli they:ho doubt instsue- 
‘ted their! British-subjects: :: Among: the various 
-seerets in:these arts, which the Britons probably 
learnt from their ingenious and beneficent, con- 
querors;'we may reckon-—the construction of 
(proper tools, and) .instrunients, in which, 4, nude 
«pedple ace; always most, defective——the way,,ef 
making and using \glue, for uniting different 
epiecesof wood--the arts of turning, pannelling, 
owainscotting, faneering, aud inlaying with wood, 
- horn, ivory, and tortoise-shell, &c..; for we know 
that; the-Romanswere perfectly well. acquainted 
‘with all:these secrets, andivery: co to: inane 
‘micate then to all their subjects. * 9). 


35 


oi Dhe arts of refining and: working castes QTE Art of 
\no less necessary, but much more difficult to: dis- "esse 


cover, than: the:arts of working wood... For this 
\veason, many nations have continued:long with- 
‘outithe-knowledge or the use of metals, anden- 
,deavoured to supply their place, in some mea- 
sure, with, flints, bones; and ‘other: substances. T 
.; Ehis appears to have been the condition of: the 
«people:of Britain in this respect im very: ancient 
times, fromthe: gréeat| mumber of :sharp.ansttu- 
ments, as the heads of axes, spears, arrows,: duc. 


nmaade of media) which have: been: found im: Many,,,.,....01 
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PD shes Si Se iene », It.is, however, abund- 
aq hos dis evident, | that; our, British,.ancestors,,hadsy 
eri dliacavererd, or, had been, taught, the; use 
¥ ¢art.of working several metals, as tin; ,, 
_ brass, and iron, pefone area were invaded, . 
by the ora cy) reer’ easw FH 213 
im_was_ probably the first metal that.was.,: 
amen to. the, ancient, Britons. .. ‘This much, at; 
least is certain, that the people of Cornwall and »» 
the Scilly islands. understood the arts of refine »» 
ing and working this, valuable metal several. cen- » 
turies, before the first Roman. invasion.t,,Their » 
process in digging and refining tin, is thus briefly »» 
described by Diodorus: Siculus ;, « The Britons » 
‘who dwell near the. Promontory Belcrium 


7 VF (Land’s-end) are yery hospitable, and, by their, ay 


great intercourse, with, foreign merchants, .,.. 
* much more. civilized in, their way, of living... 
“ than the other Britons... They-dig tin, ore out... 
si of their mines, and prepare it, with great dex-.., 
6 terity and art.. Though this ore is: naturally .. 
‘* of a. hard substance like stone, yet it is mixed. 

« and incorporated with much earth,from which... 
“ they separate it with great. care 5 and, then... 
“melt and cast it into, blocks or. sindiing of &;,,; 
6 square, form, like dice,” f+, | | 


i ; NOT 
© Dr Botlase’s Atitiq. Comwallp. 287. pise’s Hist. Stafford, p. 404, 16 
¢ Bochart, v. 1. p. 648. Borlase's Antig. pe Bey &c. 
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Britons were very eatly-acgtia’ inted,a¥ is eyid 


‘Lieadwas another rhletal with Which thé a 
from its! havitig been one’ of edhe Tedattoatetak° 


whith’ the Phishicians exported ‘from ‘Cornwall ® 
andthe ‘Scilly islands. *”' If what Pliny tells was” 
true, it was impossible for the peoplé of Britain 
to’#émain very long without the’ knowledge: of | 
this metal: © ‘In Spain and Gaul the mines ‘oF 
« }éad are'very deep, and wrought with veut 
 Jabour; but in Britain this metal is found near 
s¢ -4he’ bartuce of the earth, and that in’ such a 


BS 


« bandaricé, that they have made a law that no’ 


« Moré than 4'cértain fixed quantity oF it shall 
s© he wrought annually.” t 


Brass, or rather copper, was known ‘to, and c Copper. 


used by; ‘some of the people of Britain in very — 


anciént times ; and they were probably made 


acquainted with it first by the Phoenicians, who 
od them brass in exchange for their lead and” 
This is confirmed | by Cesar, ‘who Bays? 


ss we Tht all'the brass used by the Britons WaSim- 


« ported.” § | But from whatever quarter ae 
received their brass, it is certain they made much 
use’of' it, and understood the art of working tt 


intd vatious Shapés.(| This is evident, froin the’ | 


prodigious number of instruments of different 
sizes,and., kinds, as. Axes, swords, speat-heads, « 


w ice 3.20 on oe | f [ , 115 S136 if 7 
© Strabo, 13, chien & 175. hE. 2 J duni2 boi 3 


+ Plin, Hist. Nat. 1. 34, c. 17. 

¢ Strabo, |. 3. sub fine, p. 175. 

§ Caesar. de Bel. Gal. 1. 5. c. 12, 

} Mem. de Trevoux Fevrier, 1715, p. 288, 292. 295. 
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artow-heads; &c. made of copper, and ‘known 
among antiquaries by the ‘general name of Celts, 


which have been. found «in Britain.* % In 
“May 17385, were found above'100 (of: these 
“* copper Celts) on Easterly-moot, twelve ‘makes 
« N.W. of York, together with several Jumps 


of metal, and a quantity of; cinders ;. so that 


“no doubt remained of there havmg, been 
“a forge at that: place for making them./?:t 


‘Even the Meate and Caledonians .were: not 


s to the art of working brass. ; d'or we 


are.told: by Dio Nicaus, ‘‘ That: they. had'ia 


«¢ round ball of brass like an apple, at the; end 


uu!) ‘86 ‘of their spears, with which they made a great 


Iron. 


. € noise, and endeavoured to foghten, their ene- 


** mies’ horses. ” t 

. "Phough iron is the most necessary and ech 
of, all. metals, and. its ore is most abundant and 
universally diffused, yet the difficulty. of. distin- 


guishing and working it, hath’been the occa- 


Sion that many nations haye been well acquainted 


‘with several. other metals long before they, had 


any knowledge. of iron.,§:. This, was certainly 
the case of the ancient Britons, when'they made 
their tools and arms of copper; which they would 


not have done if they had, been:in possession of 
iron, which is so much fitter for these purposes, 


* Leland’s Itinerary, y..1- p..117.. _Rowland’s. Mona, i ats 
in note. . m4 

y Dr Borlase’s Antiq. Cone p- 285, 284, 

} Xiphilin..ex Dione, Nicwo in, Vita Severi, 

§ Origin of Laws, Ar, &¢ velop 157.) 


Chap. 5. 8 POBAEOARTSY ? 11 “189 
JAtithe time, of;the first: Roman. invasion; iron 
seemsi to: have’ been but: lately mtroduced into 
this island, and was then: so scarce and rare’a 
seommiodity,' that the Britons made their money, 
and-their trinkets for adorning their persons, of 
that metal.* But the utility of iron in agricul- 
iture, and all the other arts, is so great, that when 
‘at:is once discovered, it soon becomes common 
‘and plentiful in every country; as'it did in: Bri- 
tain, especially after the Romans had established 
their imperial founderies'for making iron, and 
their noble forges for manufacturin g arms, init 
‘and atensils of all kinds. ¢ : 

‘When the Romans first invaded this idan, “Ht Gold ona 
-was not known that it afforded either of the'two ” 
precious metals of silver or gold. ‘This appears 
from the silence of Casar,: and the direct festi- 
‘mony of Trebatius and Quintus Cicero, wlio ae- 
companied him in ‘his ‘British’ expeditions. 
-But' these metals ‘seem to have’been discovered 
very soon: after ‘that period. |For it'is certain 
‘that the Britons had both silver and’ gold, and 
understood the art of working them, before they 
were subdued ‘by the Romans under ‘Claudius. 
This is evident from the testimony of Tacitus, 
‘who tells us, ‘Britain produceth silver, gold, 

. and other metals, to reward its conquerors.” || 


‘+ @ Cwsar de Bel. Gal. 1. 5. ¢: 12.» Herodian. I. 3. &. 46.“ 4 

+ Musgrave Belgium cara y 64. Horley Briti ‘Rom 
p. 323, &e. 

$ Casar de Bel. Gal. 1.5. ¢.. 12. Cie Bpist 1 5. epee 

| Tacit. Vita Agric. c. 12, Id ‘Afinal, l. 12: 0. 56. ' 
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atid frome the’¢feat Humber of gold) chains that 
were taken from Caractacus; and carriedin akind 
of triumph into Rome. The arts of discovering, 
refining, and working these‘precious metals, had 
probably béen ‘brought ‘into this island ‘from 
Gaul, where they had long flourished. *°* <j 
2\\egsels of some kind or other for containing 
and preserving liquids aré sonecessary, that they 
have been very early invented:in all countries'; 
‘and:as clay is found in every place, \is'easily 
fnotilded into any form, and naturally hatdehs 
Gn the sun or in ‘fire, it hath been: almost wni- 
versally used in making vessels for these purposes 


“* Sothe first stages of society. The people of Bri- 


tain were furnished with earthen vessels bythe 
-Pheenicians in very ancient times; and they mo 
doubt soon learnt to make others in imitation of 
them for their own use. + ‘Many urns of earthen 
‘ware, supposed to have been the workmanshipiof 
€he ancient Britons, have been found in barrows 
in ‘different: patts of Britaint) ‘The: Romans 
¢made- much use of earthen wares 5 greatly ex. 
‘welled in the art of making them; amd:the' ves- 
‘tiges Of ‘several of their great potteries arestill 
discertiible in this islands |} 086 bos od 


eye 
efi 


Art of eae those atts which arehaturallymecessary 


Oimutikiid, there is one which their own avacice, 
oq Biod. Sigul. 1. 5..¢,,9+.§ 2% Py B55 ork i 
oo foSttabd, Le B.sub Gne i 
IS ¢ Sy, Borlase’s’ Antiqn Cornwall, p.'256, Rid.) 0 ont 
Y | J cif) WPhbitosopbigal Trtiasactions, No. 26% 660i hou ip ii gilt 


fy F CY KG reacit aees ? > o* f f 
Ji evi ¥ $id Patei lu Ulitsti ate pat Fares | THIEF fia Sie} 


ait VIATRHE ARTS. part; 


anibition; ‘arid, other passions; hhave.renderad.no 
Jess necessary, ‘Thisis:the art of war,,which, in 
the: present state; of himan, affairs, is,as indis. 
pensable as-any) of: the, arts already, mentioned, 
(‘Phat itiis.a real misfortune. to a..people to,be 
possessed, of. the greatest abundance of, the. ne, 
-cessaries and comforts ’.of life, and, of all: the 
ants :which: procure these | advantages, if) they 
-have not at the same time the skill and. courage 
to defend themselves and their possessions, ‘the 
-deplorable state of the unwatlike Britons; when 
‘they: were:abandoned by the. en ates a 
emost convincing proof. 


id 


cuilAs the-art of ‘war is:as necessary, \ 80 it hath Antiquity 
of this 


“every where been’ as ancient, as any of the other 
cartes, Whenever there have been men to, fight, 
‘aud any thing to fight for, there have been wars. 
[tis true, indeed, that the first conflicts of savage 
‘tribes hardly deserve the name of art, . ‘They, de- 
owith: such ‘weapons as chance presents, and by 
such methods.as their natural cunning suggests, 
ov their’ present rage inspires. But war doth:nat 
‘any, where. continue long. in. this artless state. 
Life and victory are so dear to, mankind,, that 
ythey enaploy all their ingenuity in. contriving the 
most effectual, means of. preserving the one.and 
procuring the other. It appears from the history 
of all nations, that in their ‘most eafly ‘petiods 
they were greater proficients in the art of! war 
than in any of the other arts: ‘This was evidently 
the case of the ancient Britons before they were 


tay to tA 
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invaded’ by the’ Romans, ‘Some of them were’: 
naked,- but none of them were' unarmed.’ Se-' 
veral of their-tribes could neither plough, nor’ 
sow; nor plant, nor build, nor spin, nor weaves: 
but all of them: could fight, and that not only’ 
with much courage, but also with considerable 
degrees of art. This fatal but necessary skill 
they had acquired in those almostincessant wars ” 
in' which the petty states of Britain had long’ 
been engaged against one another; and by this” 
skill they were enabled to'make'a long and glo. 
rious struggle for liberty, even against ‘the Roz 
mans, who so far excelled all’ the rest of man: 
kind inthe dreadful art of subduing or: destroy.’ 
ing their fellow-creatures. It is ‘proper there." ‘ 
fore'to take a short view of the military arts of ' 
the ancient Britons in this place; their remark: 
able customs ‘relating to ‘war will be hereafter 


-. mentioned, * | | 


All were 


trained to 
war, 


All the young men among the ancient Bri- 
tons,‘and all the other Celtic nations (the Dru-' 
ids ‘only excepted), were‘ trained to the use of 
arms from their early youth, continued in the 
exercise of them to their old age, and were al- ’ 
ways ready to appear when they were called by © 
their leaders into actual service. + Their very 
diversions and amusements were of 4 martial © 
and manly cast, and contributed greatly to in-’ 
crease their agility, strength, and courage;t.a 

* Chap. VIL he 


t Tacite Vita Agric, ©..29. Cams. de Bel. Galt. 6:ie./14s. Chuver, 
German. Antiq. 1. 1. ¢. 47, p. 312. ¢ Chap, VII. 


Chap; 5-, VIA {EHE ARPS6 pei 143. ; 


circumstance ,which,is perhaps; too, much, ine; 
glegted jin, the, military, discipline, of: modern, ;: 
times. Their kings and great.men, in particu-;. 
lar,, were constantly surrounded with. a. chosen 

band..of brave ‘and noble ,youths, who spent‘ 
their, time in. hunting and martial sports; and /, 
were . ready at a moment’s warning to embark,» 
with eagerness and joy, in any military.expedi- 
tion,.* They bad even academies in which 

their, young. noblemen. were instructed in the! 
use, and, accustomed to the exercise, of arms, :. 
By.these and. the like means, the ancient British... 
states,.though neither large nor populous, were; ; 
enabled to bring prodigious multitudes of war-. ' 
riors into the field, all expert in the. use of their..| 
arms, and. conducted. by brave and able lead-. : 
erst. . | 3 wit 


The armies of the ancient Britons were not ‘Constitu- 
divided into distinct corps, consisting each of agains” 
certain determinate number of men, commanded *™*:... 4 
by officers of different. ranks, like the Romam,; 
legions, or our modern regiments; but all the.’ 
warriors of each particular clan or family forme ,. 
eda distinct band, commanded by. the chieftain. , 
or head of that family.§ This. disposition. was. 
attended with great advantages;. and these fa-.; 
mily-bands, united by the strongest ties of blood, 

and by the most solemn oaths, fought with the. ; 
. Taclt. de Morib. German. . 13. | 7 
+ Ossian’s Poems, v. 1. p. 50. 


$ Xiphilin. ex Dione in Vita Neronis. | a 
-§/Taciti Annal.1. (12) 064. Ossian’s Poems, Wil. p. 156.05 
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Aeenest atdour for the safety of their fathers, 

sons, brothers, and near, relations, for the glory 

of their chief,.and the. honour of their ;name 

posed, one state or, kingdom,, were commanded 

an.chief by.the sovereign of that staté;:and whea 

dtwo or more states made war in, conjunction, 

the king of ,one of these states was chosenjeby 

common, consent, to. be generalissimo. of »the 

combined , army.+,, Such. commanders yin :chiéf 

over, several.allied,, kings and, states were! Cassi 

belanus, Caractacus, Galgacus,,andieven Boat 

dicia. Queen, of the Iceni. |For though:therans 

cient Britons, were a brave and fierce people} 

they, did not disdain to fight under the command 

of a. woman, when she happened. to be animate 

ed. with an, heroic spirit, andinvested: with\sos 

vereign authorityy yoyo hun ewod a 

Different ,.,, 4H¢ troops which composed the armies of the 

iit ancient, Britons were of. three: kinds; |infantryy 
troops cavalry, and those who fought from chariots. 

Infntry, {4 4¢,infantry of the Britons :was: by far ‘the 

one, Most numerous body, and.constitutedpaccording: 

Hic! ASHP she chief strength of their armies; 4: 

ese troops were very swift of foot, excelled 

in swimming’ over tivéts, and passing over fens 

and, marshes, which enabled them to:make:sid- 

gad named weld teres os vor Mac! aan Pie 

* Tacit. Annal. 1. 12, co®tteh? y (4)? yO Newteol oe att 

t Tacit. Annal. 1. 19. ¢. 83. Cmsar'de Bel. Gali'l.”5.'c! 11:"Padke 


Vita Agric. ¢. 29, Xiphilin. ex Dionk Niewo'th Vita -Netotite:" # 
$ Tacit. Vita Agric. c. 12. » 49.409 
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Chaps. 8 Th ART? 


den ‘and unexpected attacks, and éxpeditious 
retreats. * They were not incumbered* with 
much ‘clothing, many of ‘them being almost 
naked; having neither breast-plates, helmets, 
nor any other defensive armotr, but small and 
light shields or targets. + Their offensive armis 
were long and broad swords without points, and 
designed only for cutting, which were slung in 
wbelorchain'over the left shoulder, and hung 
down 'by the right side ; short and sharp-pointed 
dirks fixed in their girdles ; a spear, with which 
they fought sometimes hand to hand, and ‘used 
sometimes'as a missile weapon, having'a thong 
fixedto itfor recovering it again; ‘and at’ the 
buttrend:a round ball of brass filled with pieces 
of;metal, to make a noise when they engaged 
with) cavalry. tSome,. instead of spears, were 
armed with bows and arrows. § From this very 
short description it will appear, that these troops 
were far from: being contemptible enemies,” 


Dheweavalry' of the ‘ancient’ Britons’ wete cavaty. 


‘mounted, on'small,' but very hardy, spirited, and 
mettlesome' horses, which they managed’ with 
great dexterity.\|| | They were armed with ob- 


Eye Seo HOT } } 

. “aa oa 1, 3.¢.46. Xiphilin, ex Dione in Ne, ...... , 4): 
Ter . 
} Hevoninn ibid: ;Baeit.| Vita Agric: ‘©. 56, ‘Horsley Brit,’ Rom 
p- 195. Xiphilin. ex Dione Niceo in Sever. Cluver. German. Aatiq. 
Li. ¢. 44, Boxhornii Orig, Gal. p. 22660! J lee * 
AQuiens Feewas be Axe ee ae ae 


4 
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long, shields,. broad swords, and Jong, spears,.* 
It was usual with the Britons, as well as Gauls 


., and Germans, to dismount. and. fight. on foot ; 


bai ~t haying their horses so well trained, that the ey 


~ ‘stood firm in the place where they left, them, -till 
they. returned. +t, It was also.a common, prac, 
tice among all these. nations to mix an 
number of their swiftest footmen with their, Cas 
valry ;, each footman holding by a horse’s mane, 
and keeping pace with him in all his motions. + 
This. way. of fighting. continued, so long, among 
the genuine posterity of the Caledonians, that it 
was practised by the Highlanders in the Scots 
army in the civil wars of the last century. § 
Those who fought from chariots constituted 

the most remarkable corps in the armies of the 
ancient Britons, This formidable corps seems 
to have been chiefly composed of persons, of 
distinction, and the very flower of their youth, 
In the venerable remains of the son of Fingal, 
Car-born i is the most common epithet for a prince 
or chieftain, and is never bostowed on a person 
of inferior rank. || As this singular art. “of. war 
was almost peculiar to the ancient Bri itons, and 
they greatly excelled and delighted i in it, it May 
not be improper to give a brief description of : 
the different kinds and conection of f she 

*Cluver.’ ‘iddieadlauilati: Neasion danni ent «aot 

+ Cesar. de Bel. Gal. 1. 4. c. 2, 

o$ Ad, ibid. 1..1,.¢. 48. Tacit. de Morib. Germs oné, : tee | 


08 Monmirs of a Cavalieny: pal 42) 145. 5 nlite Z of OE 8 
] en nee: ut gba daw? 3.7.6 .f ,alolf 


t 


cig.’ 1S ne a gOTATS ay 


wir-chariots, alt of ‘thie wif of faghititiy 

thet. ieee 
“When we coniidter the tiperfGet State oF SOtTE Various 

af the most’ useful and nédessary arts itt Britain if, tani of 

Hefore it was invaded by thé’ Romans, ‘Wwe! cbulld 

hardly expect to find init wheel-cartiages offany 

Kind. much less chariots for state} for pleasure, 

divd for war, of various forms, and of elégant 

and Curious Wworkinanship, It appears, however, 

froin the concurring testimonies of many * writ- 

ers Of the most unquestionable credit, that there 

were such chariots in prodigious numbers, éven 

it the mMést temote and uncultivated parts of this 

island, in thése ancient times. The wheel-car- ..,. 

Tiages and war-chariots of the ancient Britons °"s* 

aré mentioned in the Greek and Roman authors 

by several different names, ‘particularly the six 

following —Benna, Petoritum, Currus or Carrus, 
ovinus, Essedum, Rheda. By each of these 
words, as some imagine, a particular kind of c 

fiage ‘is intended, which’ they distinguish oi 

déscribé in the following manner: |” 

in “The Benna seens to have béen a kind of « car- Benna. 
ve used rather for travelling thar for war. zi 

edtitained two or more persons, who were: called 

Cotitiénniones, from their sitting together i in the 

Satie machine. ' The name was probably derived 

from the British word. Ben, webieh signifies: head 


nd} isil ef. sau) # 
* Tacit. Vita Agricie 12. 56.!/ Ciesaraide Beh. .Gal.-1.-4ive.'84, bo, 
1. 5. c 16. 19. Xiphilin. ex’ Diote ‘inj Sever.’ Dio.\Cassiwg,1, 60. 
Mela, 1. 5. ¢. 5. Strabo, 1. 4. p. 200. -Diods:Bicul.:15.'¢, S46," | 
K 2 
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smubet OR Ohiel; aud sthese.jcatriages perhaps: got this 
appellation,.from, the, high cada! the PpRODR 
whaused, them./*sroieoh fo usd orlt nselt 
Petoritum. _»Dhie- Petoritumy, seems: rm hoe faa a: . larger. 
kind.of carriage than,the. Benna, and is thought, 
to, have derived itsname. from having four wheels 
as Pedwar in the British language, and, Peteres 
in.the Aolic dialect.of the Greek. tongue-(yhich 
was spoken. by.the people of Gasen ae in Gan}) 
signily four..t ia soar slats 
Cuns io Che. Carrus or Currys, was. + the common.,catt 
or, waggon. This, kind of carriage was used:by 
the.ancient Britons im times of peace; forthe 
purposes of agriculture and: merchandise,. and 
intime of war for carrying their baggage.and 
wives. and children, who commonly. followed 
theiarmies of all the Celtic nations} = .,)..,.. » 
Covinus. .., Fhe Covinus ‘was a war-chariot, and.a very 
terrible instrament of destruction ;, being armed 
‘with sharp, scythes and hooks.,for. cutting and 
tearing all who were so unhappy _as,to.come. with- 
in its reach. .This kind. of chariot .was made 
very slight, , and had few or.no.men init: beside 
the charioteer ; being | designed .to, drive ..with 
‘great: force and rapidity, ,and,to,do execution 
chiefly. with its hooks and scythes.§. |) ot 2» 

Cow Robern Oiigities Gallic! P 26. Satnmés Beit ‘Anti fer 

OUp (hothondil Orig, position UChuver.: Gettin en paid a. 

of & ‘Tacit. de Morib. Germ sa ot do sLinsoy g {TT ab 
ott Meg Fe 5, © 6. das Mie 


aioe “ddive | yobbude hd 


Ci ..01.0 22 Bb68 69 2 Led fod ob ex * 


Chap¥, VIA TAS ‘Ma¥SOTOIN 


14b! 


ei Phe tassdiny and Rhee were atwo iiltnaD Emedum. 


FiGts; probably of wlavwe size) and Sthotipus Hae 
than the Covinus, and designed-fer'eortuininy 


ad Ghari6teer for Grivii gf and He oto War. - 


Fides for fighting! “The fir greatest ‘nimber Gt 
sie? Wat-charivts’ of the ‘anGient’ Britons were! of 
MiPigad*: Sasuaasl deocith odt ni rewhsd er 
HOA Fel this prosaic detail, thé following poetical 
Aestription SPthe war-chariot of att ancient Briz 
tish prince will not be disagreeable > ‘The éar; 
“¢he' edi OP battle’ Cotties; like “the latte’ of 
4 deaths tHe Yapid ‘car of Cuchillin, ‘the néble 
& Soi? of Séttio!” Itbends ‘beliittd likeswave 
ieitear?H ‘hock y ‘like the: golden mist of thé 
‘Heath? Its sidés'are' embossed with stories) 
bait sparkle ‘like’ the sea ‘round ‘the’ boat of 
“night. Of' polished yew -is‘its’ beam, ‘ands 
“seat of the smoothest bone.’ ‘The sides are re- 


Mmisutasst 


&MTIGSD 


See rs 
eeesli¥G 


teyléhished: with | spats, ahd! ‘the bottom! isthe _ 


‘footstool-of heroes. - Before the ripht' side‘of 
“ the-Car is’seén’ the snorting horse!’ Bright are 
Whe sides Of the’steed, ‘and his name'is Sulint 
sbefidda! Before the left side ofthe car is geen 
“the snorting horse.’ The ‘thin-maned; ‘hight 
“heated, ‘strong-hoofed, ’flect-bounding sor of 
“the hill :¢ his ‘name’ is‘ Dusronnel “ainong the 
8 uit the sword. .A thousand thongs 
“ bindthecar omhigh. .Hard-polished bits shine 
“in a wreath of foam. “Thin thongs,’ bright- 
« studded with gems, bend on the stately necks 


° Ces, de Bel. .Gal. L 4, c. 24.352, 1. 5. es 16, 19, 
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fof the: steeds.:- The, steeds thatlike,wreaths 
stof; mist fy over the streamy vales, the wilds 
$ ness of deer/is in their course, the strength of 
_ Sithe eagle, descending, oni her prey. . hei 
* noise is. like,the.blast of, winter on the sides 
{'.of the snow-headed. Gorma], ”* +... > 
Great- _ Besides the many different kinds.of neon ee 
turicts, Fiots,, there are. two other. eireumstances; dons 
cet cerning them which are truly surprising, andy if 
pean they were not so well attested,. would appear ane 
exedible, These are their prodigious aumbersy 
and the admirable dexterity, with, which, they 
managed and conducted them. Caesar acquamts 
us, that after Cassibelanus had dismissed adl |hie 
other forces, he still retained,no fewer: thaw 
four thousand of these-war-chariots about, bie 
soe») person, t. This. number is so great, that we gan » 
“hardly help suspecting that, it was. magnified; a 
. little beyond the truth, by the apprehensions of 
the Romans, who were terribly annoyed by.these 
chariots; The same illustriouswarriorand waitery 
who,was ian attentive observer of every :thingof 
this kind, gives us the following: account. of: the 
dexterity with which the Bnitows manages thei 

warrchariots, 7 oak 
ci Dheir sway: of Sehtiog. with ieee charinte. 
%.54 this: Firsts they. drive their,chariots on,al; 
‘< sides, and throw their darts;. insomuch, thats 
‘“‘ by the very terror of the horses, and noise of 
‘‘ the wheels, they often break ‘the ‘yaks of the 

* Ossian’s Poems, v. 1. p. 11, 12. 
+ Cws. de Bel. Gal. 1, 5. cc. 19. 


Chap. 6. ALA HE A RFOTSIR 
“enemy: When -theyshave fordettthele Way 


 intoxthe midet of the ‘cavaliyy they quit thet? — 


“chatiots <and .fight)on foot! * Meanwhile thé 
“dtivers réefiré’a little. fron the combat, and 
«place themselves in such‘a mariner'as tofaveut 
“ the retreat of theif countrymen,’ should they 
“be ‘overpowered by the enemy. ‘Thus; in'ac- 


‘tion they “perform ‘the part both of nimble “>... 
«¢ horserhen and’ of stable ‘infantry 5 sand by ona “1” 


<< 4intial ‘exéreise and use; have ‘arrived-at that 
 experthess, that, in the most steep and difficult 
“places; ' they can! stop: their horsds ‘upon falt 
“stretchy turn them which way they please, ‘run 
“along the pole; rest on the harness, and throw 
*theniselves back-into their ‘chariots with+ine 
Gdrédible dexterity.) secs anol 


934 


What Cesar here says concerning the dtivergy Cesar and 
Tacitus re~ 


retiring out of the combat with their chariots) conciiea. 


may’ seem, at first sight, tobe inconsistent with! 
what'we are told by Tacitus, « That theomost) 
‘s\honourable person cominonly drives the chd> 
‘é riot) and: under ‘his conduct his followers 
« fioht..” +> But, this might be their disposition! 
only-while the chariots were advancing, and beb 
fore they had made an impression on the eneriyy 
aid'thén the chief warrior might resign the 'réins 
to'w person’ of inferior note, to conduct - icha~ 


—— ‘of the! batélei' Poul woul? Diss noha 
it : es rom osti de towios ain “vib id ai 
ond ie Ce * Cad Ba, Gal (ly ft, Be, yornw ody? 


; ‘Tacit Vita Agric. ¢. 12, 
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Chari. 91) Watchariots had been used,by. the: people of 


fighting 


continued 


Jong in 


;Gaul in..former. times ; ‘but they: seem to, have 
daid,them aside before they were: moe 
the -Romans, under Julius Cesar..*.. For.that 
-general,makes.noe mention of them inany of his 
_battles. with, the, Gauls... It is) probable’ there- 
fore, ‘that, in Ceesar’s time, chariot-fighting: was 
_known-.and practised. only ‘in.this island,‘ and 
eontinued to;be so until it.was subdued by ith 

Romans, and’ longer in those parts: of ,it | that 


op Were net conquered.. When we-consider what a 
ool singular andformidable appearance so prodigious 


(@ number of these war-chariots, driven with.sueh 


| xapidity, and managed with such dexterity, must 


shave made, in advancing.to the charge, we need 
| net be surprised that the Roman soldiers, though 


- othe bravest-and most intrepid ‘of mankind, were 


-40 Rauch. disconcerted, as we are abi WEEP, 
cbyithis way. of fighting. t 


Want of 0/1} Such were the different kinds of érporps acai 
union the) the ancient Britons, their arms,. and their 'dex- 


the B 
fons, 


Fortune of a terity.in handling, these arms, - In all these Pe~ 


Spects they. were so formidable, that ‘one of the 
vmostintelligent of the Latin historians. acknow- 
Jedges, that there was nothing wanting but union 
2among the | Britsh states, to-have enabled them 
to defend their country and their liberty against 
the Romans. ‘ They are swayed (says Tacitus, 
«“ — of the Briton) by” mY. ratet and 


cv amit Died Sie. ks BB, Livii Hisk M10 e@s.0009 3 
+ Cesar. de Bel, Gal, 1. 5, c. 15, 16, “2hag 


‘chaps, IAT Yn FHOTAIN TGS 
‘tes penitinto Factions and yi tiés) acCSFaiABetY the —oimt0 


onnumouts and ee Ete tenders, LOMA totnines 
ieyohinete nations ws poweifal 9dbes ashe! Bo bir 
isdmuch availa? as*that! they corse net fe 
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lanvariny, and’ to'animate them with: courage fn 
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—— ‘antiquity fn all’ countries, band were not 
(gikhow? ‘to' the aticient Britons: * The standatd 
o¢f Fingal; which was’ called’ ‘the Sunbeam) ‘is 
Mesciibed: with great pomp inthe poets 6f Os- 
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Military «The princes.and generals of the ancient Bri« 
prptia tons do not seem to have been. destitute.of ithe 
tish gene- skill of conducting and. commanding atmies, or 
deficient in the knowledge or practice of any 

part of their duty. In drawing up their:troops 

in order of . battle, they commonly ‘placed them 
infantry in the centre, in. several lines, andiin 
distinct eorps, at a distance from each otherg 

/ and as they chose the ascent of a-hill for the 
field. of battle, all these lines were seen by: the 
enemy, and:imade a formidable appearance, tis- 

ing, one above another.* Hach.of these: dis- 

tinct corps.consisted of the warriors of one-clan,: 
commanded by. its. own chieftain. t. These 

bodies of infantry were commonly formed each 

in the shape of a wedge, presenting its sharpest 

point. to the enemy; and they were-so disposed: 

that they could readily support and relieve! one 
another.{ The cavalry and chariots. were 

placed on the wings, or..in small flying parties, 

along the front of the army, to skirmish with 

the enemy and begin the action. § In the:rear, 

and on the flanks, they placed their waggons,.: 

with: their mothers, wives, and children in thems’ 

both to serve as a fortification to prevent their, 

heing attacked: in these parts, and to inflame: 

their courage by the presence of persons whoa, 


* Tacit. Vita Agric. 6 565 57. Annal. 1. 12. ¢. 33, 54. 
A Ibid. 54, 

¢ Cluver. German. Antiq. Li. €. 50. Be 521, 

-§ Tacit. Vita Agriss G57, ae ad ois 
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were so dear to them, and whose safety depatilled pill 
on:their brayery.* .Whenthearmy wasformed 
and ready to engage, the commander in chief ~~ 
rode along the line in a war-chariot, animating 

the troops by such speeches as.were most likely 

to rouse their courage and exasperate them as 

gainst their enemies; while the chieftain of each 
particular clan harangued his followers to the 

same purpose. tT ‘To these speeches of their lead= 

ersithé troops replied with loud and. dreadful 
eries.to express their‘own alacrity, and to strike 

terror into the adverse army; and the signal of 

battle being given, they rushed forward to the 

charge with great. impetuosity, aaa: weit 
singing their war-songs. ¢. 

!-Some of the British princes discovered Chiatitibes 
great abilities in the command of armies and'the*“*"* 
conduct of a war. | Cassibelanus, Caractacus, 
Galgacus, and others, according to the accounts: 
of ‘the Roman historians, formed several planis: 
of operations, and contrived stratagems ‘and: 
surprises’ which ‘would have. done. honour to! 
the most renowned commanders of Greece and: 
Rome. In particular-they observe, that: they 
chose their ground for fighting: with great judg- 
ment, and availed themselves, on:all occasions;: 
of their superior knowledge of the country in the! 


* Cluver. German. ‘Antig. 1. 1. c 50. p. 592, - a 

¢ Tacit. Annal. 1. 12.c, 54. Vita he c. 50, 31, 52. _ tpi. ex 
Dione in Nerone. 

4 Tacit. Vita Agric. c. 33. ~ Ossian’ s —— v. wie 
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places. 


<owar, “than for fighting‘ pitehéd' battles. | Lite 


former, they were often’ successful ‘agaist the’ 
Romans; in the latter, they were never ‘able t6° 
resist‘the ‘steady valour ‘and ‘tlte superior ainis! 
did discipline Of that victorious peoplé,’! oir io 
“Tt inust likewise be confessed’ that! tHéfe Wad 
ond part of the military art of which the anciene 
Britons had very little knowledge. This was the 
art of fortifying, defending, and’ attacking eas? 
fies; towns, and cities. Their strongest places 
were surrounded only with a slight ditch and ly 
rampart of earth, and’some of them with nothi 
but felled trees. t+ ‘They séldom ‘threw’ trp’: 
intrenchments about their camps, which, ‘forthé 
most part, had no’other defence‘ but theit' carts 
and’ waggons placed in a circle around them.'? 
As the Britons of these times’ delighted to ‘live, 
so they chose to fight, in the open fields. | Their! 
impatient courage, and their ‘aversion to labour, 
madé- them’ unable to endure’ the delays and’ fs 
tigues of defending or besieging strong places¥ 
and they often reproached the Romans: with 
eéowardice; for ' raising such ‘solid: works about 
their Gaips and stations. Se bag ie 
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the.other,arts.among, the. ancient, Britons, after,or of the Bri 
they, were subdued. by, the Romans, ‘They; were ciined ate 


greatly improved ;both ;in.the theory and prac,, 


tice ofthe other. arts 5. but, lost, ‘all. their military, | 


skill; and. all, their, dexterity, in the use of arms, 
by, that.eyent. .For;it was.the constant policy, 
of the Romans, to, deprive all those nations whem, 
they .subdued, ofthe use.of arms, and, to,ac- 
custom, them to a.soft and effeminate, way.of. life, 
that.they, might. neither have; the ability, now 
eyen the inclination, to shake. off-their yoke, 
This\policy, they practised, SO: effectually 1 in this 
igland, that the provincial Britons, in. a. little 
ndegenerated from ,a;.race; of brave, Us, 
, Warriors, into, a generation of effemi, 
nate, and; helpless. cowards.. As long. as,they, 
liyed in.profound security under the protection, 
of theix conquerors, they fancied themselyes pers 
' fegtly.happy;.and, were: insensible of the.grieyous 
loss; which they bad.sustained.. But, when, they, 
werejabandoned, by.their protectors, and. left, to: 
themselves)’ they|,were soon convinced , by the 
MASEHICS « din, which... they were involved, « < that 
‘(no improvements in arts, norincrease of wealth, 
+. could compensate for the loss of national spirit. 
« and the power of self-defences? *. 0.0) ior 
Such seems to have been the state of the ne- 
Géssary' atts in'this island before it was shbduéd 
by the Romans ; and such.the changés that were 
ai seurt xo .nilidg:% ti Gide Sbtusiibedtedenns sseotsentt ve ; 
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made in them by that'event. It is now time to 
proceed to take a short view of the state of the 
fine or pleasing arts of sculpture, painting, poe- 
try, and music, in the same period. 

The pless- -: When we consider the rude imperfect state of 

cient as the Some-Of the most necessary and useful arts in Bri- 

necessar¥ tain, before it was invaded by the Romans, we 
may be inclined to think that the fine and plea- 
sing arts, which administer only to amusement, 
were quite unknown in this country in these an- 
cient.times. For it seems to be reasonable to 
suppose, that mankind would not engage in the 
pursuit of pleasures until they had provided ne- 
eessaries; nor begin to cultivate the fine and or- 
namental arts, before they had brought the use- 
ful ‘ones to some good degree of perfection. In’ 
a'word, we may be apt toimagine, that until men‘ 
were commodiously lodged, comfortably clothed, 
and plentifully fed, they would neither have lei- 
sure’/nor inclination to amuse themselves with’ 
séulpture and painting, nor to divert themselves 
with poetry and music. But all these fine reason-’ 
ings ate’ contradicted by experience, and the 
dncient history of all nations. From thence it 
appears, that the merely pleasing arts were culti- 
vated as early and as eagerly in every country as 
those which are most necessary; and that man- 
kind every where began as soon to seek the means 
of ‘amusement as of subsistence. * ‘The ancient 
* Origin of Laws, Arts, and Sciences, p. 161." ‘Mieais des ‘Sativages,. 
1.2, p. 44, 
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inhabitants, of;this island.did\not' differ front the 
rest of mankind}in.this respect; .jand when we 


look attentively into the few-remaining mons 
ments of their history, we: shall be convinced 


that.they. applied. to some of: the pleasing arts _-. 
with the greatest | fondness, and with no incone . 


siderable. success. 
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mankind have. naturally, a taste for imitation’ versal. 


and that from, this,taste some of their most:ins 
- nocent. pleasures and amusements, and the arts 
which administer to them, are derived. Of this 
kind are the two imitative arts of sculpture and, 
painting; the. one of which exhibits.a solid, and 
the other.a superficial, imitation, of material ob« 
jects. , As these two arts proceed from a natural 
propensity which exerts itself with.a surprising 
energy in some persons without any instruction, 
they are, and always have been,. very) universal, 
and. some traces of them may. be. discovered, 
among the .most sayage and uncultivated mas 
tions. * * We have; good reason, therefore,| to 


believe i in general, that. these arts were practised: 


by the ancient Britons before they were subdued: 
| and instructed by the Romans;. but as-we have. 
no remaining monuments to prove.that they. had 
any remarkable genius for. them, or had, made: 
any distinguished progress in them, a very short! 
view of them will be sufficient, that we, may. 


. Voyage de J. de, jLery, P 277, Lescarbot, Hist. de Nouvel Hemnoe, 
ps 692, * 
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been very. ancient and universal. * e 
seen already that the ancient Hn 
wr ip Gta with the useful part of the 0 te 


same of them, who had a strong taste for 1 
tion, would make little images, or figures o 
and other creatures, of clay, and harden thet 
as they did their earthen ware. To this 
would be prompted by their natural.taste, | 1e 
desire of displaying their ingenuity, and of mii ' 
ing themselves and others.t When they Thad 
arrived at some dexterity at working in wood, 
they began to.adorn these works with various. 
figures, particularly their war-chariots, hic | 
were curiously carved, and on which thenanned, 
all their art.t As the ancient Britons exce " 
in wicker-works, and their baskets were sen 
Rome, where they were much admired ; so t 
employed this art in forming works of im sy 
tion.§ For we have not. ‘the Teast : ‘reason to 


© Origin of Laws, Aits and Selenees, 1.8 165 
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| certainty be ascribed to them being now. 
For that human figure which is cut on 4 
ace of a tock at Risingham i in Northum." 
Hand, ‘though it is. believed by some to. be” 
itish on account of the coarseness of the. work, 
is u iquestionably Roman.t It is most proba- 
ble that they were unpractised in these, arts, and. 
that they were restrained from the cultivation dof 
them by the principles of their religion, which 
prohibited the use of statues and images in their 
temples. t In the description which’ is Bl 
by ‘Tacitus of the destruction of the miik ¢ 
the Isle of Anglesey, with their groves, tard, 
an ‘sacred fires, there is not the least hint 0 any: m 
“ a Hues or images s of theit gods. § pig: in. 
observes, at the Gauls had man‘ ann 
: - ‘heir temples, ‘particularly ‘of Mercury. y. | ” 
is was ‘probably y an innovation to whi . 
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hiivétoont" to "eorigider” at a great iéniger’ ‘the 
other two ‘pleasing arts of poetry and music, i7 
which we ‘know they Mp ots delighted ‘and ex 
celled. 

‘The idea of forming i images of men and ohae | 
animals of élay, } wax, and other’ soft substances, 
which are easily moulded into any form, is $0 
natur al and obvious, that the} practice of it ‘hath’ | 
been very. ancient and universal.* -We' have ' 
seen already that the ancient Britons.‘ were hot 
unacquainted with the useful part of the potter’ S, 
att; it is therefore very natural to suppose ‘that, : 
some of them, who had a strong taste for imita, 
tion, would make little images, or figures of men 


and other creatures, of clay, and harden them, 


as they did their earthen ware. To this they 
would be prompted by their natural.taste, their _ 
desire of displaying their ingenuity, and of amus- | 
ing themselves and.others.t When they had 
arrived at some dexterity at working in wood, | 
they began, to..adorn these works with various i" 
figures, partictilarly their war-chariots, which 
were curiously carved, and on which they lavished | 
all their art.t As the ancient Britons excell : 
in wicker-works, and their baskets were sent to, 
Rome, where they were much admired; so they ) 
employed this art in forming works of imita- 
tion.§ For we have not. the: Teast : ‘reason to 


© Origin of Laws Arts and Sclanées, ¥.1. p16, 

+ Plin. Hist, Nat.1. 55.¢,12, | * ; 
$ Ossian's Poems, v.1.p.t1 0 ek mm ae 
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the ancient Britons understood or wreeteet it the 
my of casting figures of metals, or of cutting 
‘on stones, nothing of this kind which can 
h | certainty be ascribed to them being. now. 
nt. . For that human figure which is cut. on , 4 
the face of a rock at Risingham j in Northum- 
berland, though it is believed by some to be . 
sh on account of the coarseness of the work, 
is ‘unquestionably Roman.t It is most proba. | 
ble that they were unpractised in these. arts, and. 
that they were restrained from the cultivation jot | 
them by the principles of their religion, which 
prohibited the use of statues and images in their 
temples. t In the description which’ is given : 





by Tacitus of the destruction of the Druids i in . 


Isle of Anglesey, with their groves, ‘altars, 
et sacred fires, there is not the least hint of fany 
7 ae or ‘images of their gods. § Cesar in Mm. 

ged observes, that the Gauls had many statues. 
their temples, particularly ‘of Mercury, ie 
i his was ‘probably an innovation to which " 
the ritons were strangers before the Roman’ 
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After the authority of the Druids was de- 
stroyed, and that of the Romans established, the 
use of statues was effectually introduced into the 
temples, and public and private houses in this 
island. For the Romans were at that period so 
extravagantly fond of statues, that Rome was in 
a manner peopled with them; and they abound- 
ed in all the great cities of their empire.* When 
Roman colonies, towns and stations, were built 
in Britain, we may be certain that they were 
adorned, or rather crowded (according to the 
custom of that people) with the statues of gods, 
heroes, and other great men. To provide all 
these statues for adoration and ornament, col- 
leges or corporations of statuaries were esta- 
blished in many places of the empire, and par- 
ticularly in Britain.t 

Of all that prodigious multitude of statues 
with which the Roman temples, and other public 
and private buildings in this island, were adorn- 
ed, there are very few now remaining; and these 
few mutilated and of little value. The intro- 
duction of Christianity occasioned the destruc- 
tion of many of those which had been the objects 
of idolatrous worship; which were either broke 
in pieces, or neglected and left exposed to all 
injuries. “ The Deities (says Gildas) of the Bri- 
“tons, before their conversion to Christianity, 
*‘or rather the devils which they worshipped, 
+ almost exceeded those of Egypt in number : : 


* Plin. Hist. Nat. 1.35. c 12, 
+ Horsley’s Brit. Rom, p. 342... 
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« some of whose statizes ‘we still sce both with- 
‘in and without the walls of' their deserted 
“ temples.” *' The Romans, at their departure, 

probably carried off some of those pieces’ of 
sculpture that were most admired; and great 
numbers’ of them, together with the edifices 
which they adorned, were destroyed by the Scots 
and Picts in their incursions, and by the Saxons 
in their long wars. The few pieces which have 
‘escaped all these accidents and the injuries of 
time, and are now preserved with care in the 
repositories of the curious, are chiefly figures cut 
on altars, arid other stones, in Basso and Alto 
Relievo.+ Some of these are in a fine and deli- 
cate taste; but the greatest number of them 
plainly indicate that the sculptor’s art was on n the 
decline when they were cut. © 
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’ Painting is another of the pleasing and imita- Pann 
4 © eir 


tive arts, which represents. visible objects on 


essays of it were certainly very ancient in this 
island. ‘There is not any one circumstance relat- 
ing tothe anciént Britons which isbetter attested, 
or more frequently mentioned by the Greek and 
Latin writers, than that of their body-painting. || 


| *® Gilde Hist. c. 2. _. 
es Horsley’s Brit. Rom. b.2. c 1, 2 
} Voyage de J. Lery, p. 277. Mceurs de Sauvages, l. 2. p. 4, 
| Cesar. de Bel. Gal, 1.5.¢.14. Tacit. Vita Agric. c. 11. Pomp. 
Mela, 1. 5. c. 6. Plin. Hist. Nat. 1. 22. c. 1. © Solin. c. 35. Hero- 
dian. L. 3. c. 47, Isidor. Orig. 1.19. ¢. 25>” 
L2 


bodies. 
smooth surfaces, by lines and colours. ‘Some 
rudé beginnings of this art have been discovered — 
among the most savage nations;+ and the first © 
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Ceesar‘and ‘Pliny speak of this: painting as-con- 
sisting of one uniform: colour,. spread over the 
whole body. . “ All the Britons in ‘general stain 
‘“‘ themselves’ with woad, which makes their 
*‘ skins of a blue colour. ‘The British women, 
*¢ both married and unmarried, besmear their 
‘¢ whole bodies with the juice of the herb called 
* Glastum (woad,) and so appear quite naked at 


-¢ some. of their religious solemnities, resembling 


«« Athiopians in colour.” * This:operation of 
rubbing or besmearing the whole body with the 
juice of one herb, is so simple, that it hardly 
deserves the name of art. But other writers re- 
present this body-painting of the ancient Britons 
asi performed in a more artificial manner, and 


‘consisting of a variety of figures of beasts, birds, 
trees, herbs, and other things, drawn on the 


skin, or on the above colour as.a ground. ‘ The 


‘*¢ Britons draw upon their naked. bodies the 


‘figures of animals of all kinds, which they 
esteem so great an ornament, that they wear 


*4ino/clothes, that these figures may be exposed 
Setowiew.” t+ We learn from other authors, that 
‘ithis body-painting was a distinct trade or profes- 
‘sion in those times; and that these artistsbegzan 
‘their work, by making the intended figures upon 
-the skin with the punctures of sharp needles, that 
at might imbibe and retain. the colouring mat- 


ter.t This is said to have been a very painful 


* Cesar. de Bel. Gal. 1. 5. ¢ 14. Plin. Hist. Nat. 1. 22. ¢. 1. 
+ Herodian. 1. 3. ¢. 47. sate 
¢ Solinus, 1. 33. sub. fin. 
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operation’; ‘and those were-esteeméa the: bravest 
féHows who bore it: with the greatest fortitude, 
who received the deepest: puncttires,;: and imbib- 
ed‘ the greatest quantity of pdint * When-these 
figares were made ‘on the body in’ childhood, as 
they commonly were, they grew and enlarged 
iwithoit,::and continued upon it: through: life. t 
‘Pérsons of inferior rank had but :a few of these 
figitres; of a°small size; and. coarse workmanship, 
ipainted:on their bodies; but those of better: fa- 
‘milies ‘had them in greater numbers, of larger 
dimensions, and more elegantly executed, ac- 
-eording to their different degrees of ‘nobility: + 
The nameiof the Picts corresponds very well 


‘ssiavithy the ‘appearance of their bodies. + For — 


they squeeze the juice of certain herbs into 
“ figures made on their bodies with the points 
. of needless: and so carry the badges of thew 
‘#4 nobility on their spotted skins.” § » .Ais:both 
sexes painted, we have reason to supposefhat 
‘the British ladies would not be sparing of these 
‘fine figures on ‘their bodies, which, were'atconce 
‘esteemed so honourable and ornamental. ‘sHave 
-46-you not seen in Thrace (where this practice of 
':body-painting prevailed) many ladies of high 
‘rankthaving their bodies almost. covered ‘with 
}# figures? Those who are most’ honourable, 
-*and descended of the best families, have:the 
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‘* greatest number and variety of these figures.” * 
Some writers have beemof.opimion, that several 
royal. and: noble families derived their family 
names from. these: apimals.:and: other: things 
which — ancestors had, awe on a 
Wes, 

In sieneiiien as dloihse-ontne ito npeemnbeg 
‘iva ancient Britons, this practice of body-paints 
ing declined ; and as soon: as. they: were coms 
pletely clothed, it was -wholly laid aside.. But 
theart of painting did not suffer. any thing by 
that change, For im. order to preserve their — 
family distinctions, and the ancient : badges of 


their nobility, they then. painted the same figures 
of various animals and. other things on: their 
shields, which they .had.formerly painted on 


their -bodies.t The art of painting even gra- 
dually improved; ‘and those figures which ‘had 
been painted of one colour only on their bodies, 
‘wére painted of various colours, in imitation: of 


dife, on their shields. The Gauls-had made 


still greater: progress than the Britons:or:Ger- 


‘mans in this art of adorning their shields; -for 
‘some of their greatest men had these figures of 


animals cast in brass and inlaid, which made 
them serve for a further security to their sade 
as. well as for Eanes se their nobility..§° 


_* Dio. Chrrsoat Orat. 4, Pp 1935, 254. Pelloutier Histoire de Celtes, 


lp. 294. — 
‘1. $) Cluver, German Autig. L-1, ©. 44, p- 292, 
¢ Tacit. de Morib, Germ. c. 6. 
§ Diod. Sicul. 1. 5. § 50. p. 555. 
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.. Whateverskilltheancient Britonshad vanitee 
iexthe. art.of paimting before they: were subdued 
by the Romans, we haveigood season ‘to: believe ¥° 
that: they were much: amproved in it by theiin- 
structions:and example of these ingenious con- 
querors; who, at that period, greatly delighted 
and: excelled: in that art. Whoever will :take 
the.troublé to read:the third and fourth.chapters 
of: the) 35th book: of Pliny’s. Natural History, 
will haveian opportunity-of seeing how early the 
art of painting was introduced into Rome; how 
eagerly and successfully it. was cultivated there, 
hnot:only:by: professed artists, but even by some 
of: the mast illustrious heroes of that republic; 
and:how greatly all who excelled in it were en- 
eouraged,.* . By these means the art of pamting, 
4n all its: branches, was brought to great perfec- 
tion: and not only the temples, theatres, and 
other public buildings at. Rome, and in, the:pro- 
‘winces,. had their- walls. and. ceilings; painted, in 
dthemost exquisite manner; but the private apart, 
mentsof the wealthy, Romans were adorned with 
the most. beautiful and costly, pictures.t - Itiis 

not. to be imagined, therefore, that the peopleof 
Britain, who were not destitute of anatural, taste 
foxr..painting, could: behold so many, beautiful 
pictures, and. observe the manner in. which they 
were executed, without making improvements 
in this art. It is very probable that among the 
great multitude of artificers carried out of Britain 


* Plin. Hist. Nat. 1, 55.0.3, 4 
+ Ibid. 1 35. c. 7. 
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A.D, 296, by the Emperor Constantitis) to’assist* | 


in building and.'adorning his favourite ‘city. of 
Autun,: there were’ pbaciavnd - peimtersy: ad 
well'as architects.* °° | wc ferltse 
There is not any one circumstance i the hist; 
tory, of the ancient Britons more surprising than 
that of their early and admirable taste for poetryi: 
This taste (which they had in common with the: 
other Celtic nations) exerted itself in avery cons: 
spicuous manner, long before they ad made any» | 
considerable progress in the most-‘necessary 
arts.t Atatime when they were almost naked,! « 
and. without tolerable lodgings ;: when they. 
chiefly depended on what they catched in-hunt.-. 
ing’ for their subsistence, they composed: the .. 
most. sublime and beautiful poems, .of various 
Kinds on-many different subjects. $)° © tt 
It, hath been often inquired, what it was that. 
madé the ancient Britons, and other ancient naz. : 
tiqns; begin, so early, and delight so much.to.,. 
expréss themselves in the lofty and figurative, |, 
language of poetry, rather than in the plain and.,., 
eagy style of prose. To this, some have imagine.‘ 
ed, they, were prompted by the ardourof their... 
devout affections, the warmth, of their-love and... 
gratitude.to the Supreme Being; and: that,:in-., 
consequence of this, their first. poetical, compos |; 
sitigns, were sacred. apron t to the amin’ hia 
cB ad Baier. 8, | , 


+ Pelloutier Histoire des Celtes, 1. 2. ¢, 10. 


$ Poems of = 2 vd Penden, 1762, 1765. AM 
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Deity.*»' Others have’ supposed thatpoettY Was! 


thin chitd oflove: and that the:bbauties of ithe”! 
fair: sex: siete thesncibhecter of othe most ancient’. 
poems; while many have beefi 6fiopinien,thae”’ 
the love'of fame, and apassionate désiteofpaint- 
ing theirown ‘great ‘actions’ ot those “of their 
princes and patronis'in ‘the ‘strongest colours ite! i 
spired the ‘first’ poets. + “It ‘caninot be denied!) 
that:these and all the other passions'of the humati'© 
heart, “when they dte'very much’ inflamedj one: 
apt to break’ out in'bold, ‘daring,’ and} if you 
please, poetical expressions; but they are no less" 
apt ‘to! disddin the restraints of harmony, rhyme, 
and‘ méasure; and’ to violate all the rules: of ‘res » 
gular composition. Besides, though we should’ 
allow that the ardour of their various passions! =! 
(which are subject'to'few restraints in'the first) 
stages of society) inspired their ‘sacred hyrins, 
theif love sonnets, their flattering panepyries;(™ 
their ‘bititig satires, and their mournful elegiasp i 
this’ will ‘not ‘account for their many: poeticalo 
coffipositions on ‘history, divinity, morality phius! 
loséphy;' and law,’ in which passion’ had!?16°° 
share/t |We'must therefore look for'some‘friore?? 
powerful and universal cause of this ‘uriiversale> 
practice of all ancient nations, of making ‘al’. 
their compositions in’ verse. This catise >was? 
probably no other than necessity; the mothet'ef 
many of the most noble and useful inventians. 


patel yo ‘ft + 
* M. Rollin Belles Lettres, 1 L p. 089, Pe ae a rT sa0%h ¢ 
+ Origin of Laws, Arts, and Sciences, v. 1. p. 548, "B43. 
¢ Casar de Bell. Gal. J. 6. ¢. 14. 
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Before the. useofletters and writingisintroduced 
into a country, it is impossible for any of its in 
habitants to engage the public attention, to:his 
thoughts on any subject, to have them circulated 
among: his :cotemporaries, and transmitted . to 
posterity, but. by clothing them in melodious 
numbers, and adorning them with the charms of 
poetry. * Thisis the only thing that caniengage 
and enable men to commit compositions of any 
length to.their own memories, or to.teach them to 
their children. It is not perhaps naturally, but 
itis certainly morally impossible, that.so longa 
work as that of Ossian’s Poems, for example, 
- could have been preserved through so many ages, 
without. ever having been committed to writing, 
if it. had been composed in the plain, simple, 
unadorned style of prose. But the melodious 
sounds of poetry are so agreeable to the ear, its 
bold figures and beautiful descriptions so pleasing 
tothe imagination, and its pathetic expressions of 
love, joy, grief, terror, and other passions so af- 
‘fecting to the heart, that in a certain period of 
‘society it becomes one of the chief amusements 
of narrative age to: repeat them, and one of the 
highest..entertainments of ingenious youth. to 
hear them, and commit them to memory.:... . 

_ As these observations account forthe early in- 


wae troduction, and great popularity of poetry among 


the ancient Britons, so they account also for the 
many different kinds of their poetical COMPOr 


“e “Pelloutier Histoire, des Celis Cs 10. pe 584s" 
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sitions. . Before the use of letters, the language 
on all mportant occasions: was poetical ; every 
thing that: was mtended to be:generally known, 
op long remembered; every thing, :in a word, 
except the mere chit-chat of common conversa- 
tion, was.expressed in some kind of verse or num- 
bers. * :: It. was. even long after the introduction 
of. letters: into seyeral countries of Europe, and 
probably into Britain, before any thing but poe- 
try:was thought worthy of being written. It 
may.not therefore be. improper to give'a brief 
detail of:some of the different kinds of the poeti- 
cal,:compositions of the. ancient Britons, with 
short specimens of a few of them. 
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_ ‘That they composed hymns to the honour of § ‘ey 


their Gods, which they sung at their sacrifices 
and other religious solemnities, we have not the 
least.reason.to doubt.t For this was the uniform 
practice of all the Celtic nations ;.and it was the 
peculiar province of one of the orders of their 
prieststocompose and sing these sacred hymns. 
We have no reason to be surprised that none of 
the sacred hymns of the ancient Britons are now 
extant, since they were never committed to writ- 


mg,.and so many ages have elapsed since their. 


religion was: destroyed. 


- The speculative principles and aural precepts, eel 
as well as the devotional exercises ae the religion io en Sra 


* Pelloutior Historie des Celtes, 1. 1. p. 368. 384. Tsidor. Orig. 
ile. 27. 

t Diod. Sicul. 1. 2. § 47. p. 158. Tacit. de Mori. German. c. 2. 

} Dr Macpherson’s -Dissertations, ps 205.207. 2... 
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and juridi- oftlie ancient Britoris!’ ‘were ‘covrchéd in -Weree 4 $ 
— and constituted 'a’ part Of that! extensive Poktical 


system’ of ertidition, ‘Mm! whith the “Druidsoine 
structed their dis¢iplés. * ‘All the different parts 
of their ‘natural ‘philosophy; ‘astronomy, ? aid 
itiAthematics, were clothed'in the’ same dréss's 
dfid they composed many long poems, not ‘only 
coricetning the'nature and will of the’ Gods;-but 
also concerning the nature‘of things, the magni- 
tude of the world, the form, magnitude, ‘and 
motion of’ the heavenly “bodies, ’ &e. +'Even 
their laws, and those of all the other ancient ‘i4- 
tions of Europe, though they may seem to‘be a 

very improper’ subject for poetry, were’ preserved 
and taught in the same manner.*' Nay; it is said 
to have been one of the first ‘things in which they 
instructed their youth, to repeat and’sing’ the 
laws of their country, that if they violated'them, 


| they’ might not ‘pretend ignorance. >") 'The 


Historical 
poems, 


" poems which they composed on these’ and other 


subjects relating to religion and learning, were 
£4 tiunierous, that some of their'youth spent no 


féwer ‘than twenty yetrs in Lecageines. 3 sate to 


tletioty.§ 0 va 
"The history and annals of the ancient Britén¥, 
arid of the otherCeltic nations, were composed i 
verse, il sung: to the susie of the harpé i" As 
“8 yl: ogi tyeod ertedf& 
de Bel. Gal). 6c 14. Scie Ae a 

is ot Ett Meda Lees Plead we et butaog 


¢ lian Var. Hist. 1. 2. e. 39. 

§ Ces. de Bel. Gal. 1. 6.¢. 14. Mela, 1. Beclge) cueneck © 

u Tacit:de Morib. German. o 2 “Strabo, i ae pe as. © Mis°Malley, 
Introduction a ]’ Histoire de Dannemaré, p. 242. 1") ve oar | 
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soon.9s a king or chieftain.had;resolyed on a) mi, 
litary, expedition, he made choiceofsomefamous ~ 
poet ior, poets|to attend, his,.person,; to, behold, 
record,..and celebrate his. great exploits, .in, the 
most magnificent and, flattering, strains.,;. Possi- 
donius of Apamea-says, in the twenty-third book 
of his history, “« That it,is.the custom, of all the 
$*,Celtic:prinees, when, they. go to war, to carry 
rs with them a.certain number of poets, who eat 

at theirtables, and sing their. praises to the 
uti who gather around them in crowds.”’ * 
Many.of the poems of Ossian, the renowned 
Laledonian, bard, are poetical histories, of the 
martial expeditions, of his illustrious father Fin, 
gal, -his son Oscar,, and .other heroes.t . From 
these historical songs, the historians of several 
countries composed the. most ancient. parts. af 
their respective histories. 
«:) Heroic poems, or poems in praise of the. kings, Heroic 
heroes, and great men, of their: country, were P™* 
thefavourite, works,of the ancient, British. bards, 
an which they, employed all their art, and exerted 
all:their genius,“ The bards,(says Ammianus 
‘«‘ Marcellinus) celebrate the brave actions.,of 
illustrious men in heroic poems, which they . . 
S$ ising: to. the, sweet.sounds of the lyre,t) Two = 2s 
of these heroit poems, the works of. an,ancient 
British bard, are still extant, and have lately ap- 
peared in an English as and been aMuetgted 


mink ee celoky ; 


* Athaneus, 1. 6.c..12. , . » 


+s, Ossian’s Poems, ; passin. , ening Hite So aa 
¢ Ammian. Marcel. k: 15. G+ Mp e oy once ell 'L& mois suboaat 
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by a criticism not unworthy of such beautifal 
and precious remains of ‘antiquity. * The’ pre: 
servation of these two admirable poems through 
more than thirteen centuries, merely by memory 
and tradition, is a sufficient proof of the prodi- 
gious fondness of the Caledonian Britons, and of 
their posterity, for such poetical compositions.’ 
_ Though the praise of heroes was the most fre- 
quent and favourite theme of the ancient British 
bards; yet they sometimes composed: satirical 
pieces against the enemies of their country. 
«« Thebards (says Diodorus Siculus) are excellent 
«* and melodious poets, and sing their poems, in 
‘‘ which they praise some, and satirize others, to 
‘“‘ themusic of an instrument not unlike a lyre.” t 
There are very few of these satirical strokes in 
the works of the humane and generous Ossian, 
whose soul delighted in the praise of heroes ; 
but they became more frequent in the poems of 
succeeding bards, which at length made them 
forfeit the public esteem and favour which they 
had long enjoyed, and exposed them to univet- 
sal contempt and hatred. ¢ 

‘As war was the great business and chief de- 
light of the ancient British princes, so it was one 
of the most frequent subjects of the songs of their 


* See Fingal and aioe in Ossian’s Works. Dr Blair’s. er 
tion on the Poems of Ossian, In this dissertation, and in the Transla~ 
tor's prefaces, the reader will find the genuineness of Ossian’s Poems 
fully established. | 

¢ Diod. Sicul. 1. 5.4 31. p.354. 

¢ Ossian’s Poems, v. 2. p. 112, note 2, 


poets, Foritwasthéiropinion that martial songs 
enlivened war, supportted the yielding fight, 
and inflamed the courage. of the combatants. * 
Sometimes, indeed, when the bards did not ap- 
prove of war, they sung such mild pacific strains 
as calmed the rage of two hostile armies ready to 
engage, and brought about a peace. ‘ They 


“« pay a great regard to their bards or poets in | 


“ the affairs of peace,. but still greater in those 
“of war. Sometimes, when two armies have 
been standing in order of battle, with swords 
“¢ drawn and lances extended, on the point of 
“engaging in a most furious conflict, these 
** poets have stept in between them, and by their 
“< sweet persuasive songs have calmed their fury 
“‘ like that of wild beasts. Thus, even among 
“‘ these fierce barbarians, rage gave way to wis- 
** dom, and Mars yielded to the Muses. ” + 
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But the ancient British bards more frequently ,,, ;,. 


employed the power and influence of their art fm 


and the rage of battle. They were the heralds 
who proclaimed war and challenged the enemy 
to fight; and this harsh office they performed 
insongs. ‘ Isent (says Ossian) the bard with 
** songs, to call the foe to fight.” { They 
composed those martial songs that were sung by 
the troops as they advanced to the charge, to 

-® Ossian’s Poems, v. 1. p. 56. | 


t Diod. Sicul. 1. 5.§ 31. p.354. 
$ Ossian’s Poems, v. 2. p. 165. _ 
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Ca Mee erie wn we ae 
Pangea al ety ia on 
Bia tedal sing these ina ying 
as the ‘advance i taiseéd theit voice hi r 
e 


brat ats un hi ast they uttered th 
and terfi ifying sounds. mat 
for rousing Terhes their friends were pressed ata; ‘aad 
— dariger of giving way, the bards endeavoured 
to revive their spirits and courage by. their songs} 2 
of which the reader may take the ‘following’ song’ 
of a fathous bard to a British’ hero, when ‘hé 
in danger of being overcome by his erietny,'¢ ds a 
specimen: ‘Son of the chief of generous ‘steeds,’ 
« High. ‘bounden king of spears. | Strong atm tit 
ot wuvery perilous toil. Hard heart that’ never” 
‘vields. Chief of the pointed dinis of death) 
, tit down the foe. Be thine arm’ like! 4hund 
der. "Thine eyes like fire.” Thy Heart of sou 
Fock. “Whirl round thy sword ag ‘a’ meteor" at’ 
“ hight, and lift thy shield like ‘the flaii® oF 
«death. Son of the chief of generous stesds 
«Gut down the foe. Desttoy—The | heto’s y heart’ 
“‘ beat high.” + ik yaa 
si > When brave and good princes’ or tetas 
“fellin Battle, ‘the bards bewailed their’ fall hp 
stich mournful and Biber strains as’ these? |, 


soalq $1) bs 9798 & MoT 

{Macit:de|Morib|German. ¢-B, E 
Yee Asiciadus Marcel. 1. 17. € 15. ‘igongliag is is fp 
war-song, was called Brosnuha.Cath, that is to inspiration to war 
Dr M:Pherson’s Dissertations, p. 221. ne 


{ek wii bt 4 
$ Onsian’s Poems, ¥ 3+ Pe GB o oc ye: jusit beth 4 
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Weep, “ye da 1 ghters'o of Morven, and } ye maids 
of the streamly.. Todat Like a tree they. grew 
“on the; hills, and they have’ fallen like the 
* oak ¢ of the desart, when it lies across,a stream, 
us and withers. In, ‘the, witid of the mountain, 
“ Oscar! chief of every. youths. thou. seest. how 


« they have fallen, Be thou, like them, on earth 


“#renowned 5 Jike, them the song. of bards, aii 


6s * Terrible were their forms in battle ;. but calm, 
“was Ryno,in thedays of peace Hes youngest 
‘of my sons, rest,,O Ryno, on Lena... We too. 
*f musthe no mare: for the warrior one day must 
“ ‘fall? * But such. a noble sense had these. 
ancient. British bards of the dignity. of; Song), 
and.of the sacred laws of truth, that. they. 
declined to adorn the fall of the greatest princes, 
With their lamentations,-if they had been guilty, 
of'any thing unbecoming heroes. “ An. hundred, 
4 heroes, reared the tomb of Cairban; but.no, 
4.song, is raised over:the chief, for his soul chad. 
* been. dark and bloody. ‘The bards rememr, 
4 bered, the fall of Carmac! What. could fey: 


** say in Cairbar’s praise?” t 
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» Lhe, victories of, their kings and Kein re Tviumpbst. 
qglebrated by the bards in the most sublime, and.°"8*... 


joyous)strains.t.,, When-a British chief returned. 
from a successful. expedition, he entered the place’ 
of his is residence in a kind of eae wiennaaeart 


WH Wm 'W Ossian! Per “— ve Jepe 70. 2 Crw lag 
+ Id. ibid. v2. p17. ude ee 
$ Dent Sak Lng dear! eae aes 
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his troops, and, preceded by: all his, bards,. sing. 
ing the song of victory. How beautiful is the 
following song of victory, which was sung before 
the renowned Fingal; at one.of his, triumphant 
entries into Selma, about sun-set! -* Hast, thow 
** left thy blue course in heayen, golden-haired 
.. | son.of the sky! The West hath opened. its 
46 gates; the bed of thy repose is theres The, 
“¢ waves come to behold thy beauty ; they lift 
“‘ their trembling heads; they see thee lovely in’ 
“thy sleep; but they shrink away with feari 
‘* Rest in thy shadowy cave, O son! and let thy. 
‘‘ return be with joy.—But let a thousand lights; 
‘¢ arise to the sound of the harps of Selma; let. 
*‘ the beam spread in the hall, the king of Shells: 
“ isreturned! ‘The strife of Crona is, past, like: 
“ sounds that are no more: raise the song, 
“©, Bards! the king is returned with his. 
«“ ‘ fame,” * 

Dying So great was the fondness of the ancient Brie 
“= tons for poetry, and so much were they accus- 
tomed to express their thoughts on, all great, oc- 
casions in verse, that they sometimes composed 
verses, and sung them in their dying moments. t 
“¢ He fell, like the bank of a mountain stream ;.. 

“¢ stretched out his arm and said—Daughter of 

‘“‘ Cormac-Cairbar, thou, hast. slain Pyenniaae > 
“#. Ossian’s Poems, v. 1. p. 193, 194. e 
a Qualis Olor noto positurus littore vitam, 


Ingemit, ét meestis mulcens concentibus auras 
Presago queritur venientia funera cantu. © 
5 ak ’ 7 


Gripes. 1! RET ARROT?™S 4 


«The: sword is Cold" in’ itty Breast: ‘Motha; 'L 
«'feél it cold. Give me. 'to Moina-the ‘maid 
« Puchomar was the dream of her night: “ ‘She 
will raise my tomb ;' and'the hunter shall see 
“and praise me. ‘But draw the sword froitt 
«my breast; Morna, the steel is cold.** ° ~ 
Next to the martial feats of heroes, the' charms Love 
of the fair, and the cares and joys of virtuous” 
love, ‘were the'most frequent and delightful sib- 
jects of the songs of the ancient’ British Bards. 
Their descriptions of female beauty ate always 
short and delicate; expressive of themodestyand 
innocence of the ladies’ minds, as well a’ of the 
charms of their persons. “ Half hid in her 
“‘ shady groves, Roscrana raised thé song. Her 
“white hands rosé on the harp. ‘I beheld her 
“‘blue-rolling eyes. She was like 'a spitit’ of 
heaven halffolded in the skirt of ‘a'cloud.— 
“ She rose bright amidst my troubled souli— A 
“Cormac beheld me dark._He gave the ‘white.  “~‘.. 
“hosomed maid.—She came with bending’ ey 4 | 
‘amidst the wandering of her heavenly looks—' 
‘“she¢aine.”t How tender, pure, atid passion’ 
ate are the following strains of an ancient British’ 
chiéftain ; expressing his wedded love to his‘ab- 
sénit queen! “ O! strike the harp in’ praisé’ of 
“my love,‘ the lonely sun-beam of: Dunscaich. 
“ Strike the harp in the praise of Bragela,. she 


* Ossian’s Poems, v, 1, p. 9S the Dring aot Regn Lag 
in Pieces of Runic Poetry... London, 176%... 
¢ Ossian’s Poems, v. 2, p. 67, 68. 
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sethdt ED eftdaisheIsleof Mist)” the spouse vf 
 Senio’s'son.) Dost thou raisé thy fair face from 
“ithe rock to find the sails of Cachullin?-The 
$/séa is ‘rolling far distant, and its white foun 

'*ghall ‘décerve thee for fiiy sails... Retire, forit 
*°is' ni¢ht, my love, and the dark winds sigh !in 
ae ‘thy hair. Retire'to the halls of my feasts; avd 
+. think of the times that are past: for I will #6t 


‘ss return’ tilt the storm of war is iceasedi 9G! 


‘© Connal, speak of wars and arms, and! sénd“Her 
«from my mind, for Jovely with her raverthair 
‘sig the white-bosomed daughter of Sorglans?? 


‘So Strict was the connexion. between ‘love ‘and 


‘poetry in these times, that their courtships/ were 
ommonly carried on in verse; ‘and what is'riow 
esteemed ‘an absurdity on the stage, was then 
‘acted in real life.. Some of these poetical court- 
‘ships'are still preserved in bat = ee 
se of ancient bards.+ TaD 
The ancient British poets donincbed ee for 
Guereesing the mirth of feasts, beguiling the té- 
odiousneéss ‘of journies, and’ of labour;?and! fér 
‘many other occasions.t But’ ‘it would ‘be ai- 
“proper to pursue this.detail any further. For 
every) incident. of any consequence, ‘either in 
‘peace or war, was made the subject ‘of‘a ‘poeni. 


Beauties of) | ‘Wehavenot-asufficientnumber of thesepoems, 


the ancient 


British ‘composed by CHIGTOn® hasta in eH most ancidht 
poetry. 


gt Bs nr Wolluk oid an 
© Osian’s Poums, v. 1. p18. 
.¢ M. Malley, Introduction a J'Histoize de Dannemare, Pp» 202, 208. 
Ossian’s Poems, ¥. 2. p. 60, note 
} Pelloutier Histoire des Celtes, 1. 2. ©. 9. p, 355 to 365. 
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period;(now extant; ‘hora sufficientikhowledge 
ofthe language in-which:they were written? to 
enableus, to forma judgment of.all their various 
properties, excellences,.and defects, 'Butif ave 
may:judge of them from the poems of,Qssian, and 
afew others, asthey appear in.a translation, they 
twere truly.edmirable, and abounded. in allithe 
natural and genuine. beauties, of: poetry.! How 
ikiyely;, and. picturesque ,are the ‘descriptions, of 
Mssian,, both of; terrible :and: amiable‘ objects:! 
How full. of, dréadful'images is the following de- 
Stription ofa, combat between. an intrepid mortal 
jand an dénial being! “ Cormar! was the ‘first,af 
Sfomy-races, Hei sported: through the stormsof 
ithe waves). His black-skiff bounded on ocean, 
if$and travelled on the -wings-of the blast.):A 


-spirit-once embroiled the night.’ . Seas swell, 


‘and jrecks, resound. |.Winds. drive along ithe 
“ clouds. The lightning. flies oni wings of :fire. 
ifft He:feared, and, came to land then: bliished 
4 that heifeared atiall,, He'rushed again among 
sfithe:waves. td find!the son of the winds ‘Dhiee 
-Miyouths guideithe bounding bark; hestoodwith 
i(this, sword \unshesthed.. When: the low-hung 
i vapour, passed, he took it by the ¢urlingyhead, 
frand ssearched: its dark: womb with :his steel. 


kates Dl 
yes 


fo Lhessonm of the wind foresook the air\) ‘Theo: inno 


if-tnoon-and stars returned.’? *.b How beautiful”. 


if, GAY 


dann 


is the following description of the ote iy.face- aS 
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| decal. ** Ulin, Fingal’s bard, was theres: ithe 


‘fisweet voice of the hill of Cona. He praised 
“ the daughter of the snow, and 'Morven’s high 
*s. descended chief.’ ‘The, daughter of the snow 
*¢ overheard, and left the hall of: her secret sigh. 
* She :came:in all her beauty, hke the mbon 
st. from her cloud in the: east. .Loveliness: was 
‘“‘ around her as light. Her steps were like the 


-  music.of songs. She saw the youth, and loved 


‘him. .He was the stolen sigh of her soul. Her 
“blue eye rolled on him in secret, and. ~ nett 
*,the:chief of Morven.’?* 

‘Lheére.is hardly any thing in which ee die 
éover the richness of their. fancy, and, greatness 
of their genius, more clearly, than in the beauty 
and vaniety of their similes or comparisons: and 
it may be justly affirmed, that no: poets.ever ex- 
celled the ancient British bards inthis respect, if 
‘we'may judge of them by-their remains. The 
spoems .of Ossian. abound more im. similes than 
those-of: any other, poet, either ancient or mo- 


Aerni; and many of these.similes are not inferior 


ini beauty to.the most admired ones. in the most 
‘celebrated poets. There is no simile in Homer, 
Virgil, or any other poet, that hath been more 
universally admited than the famous one in Mr 
Addison’sCampaigne; in which a general,in the 
heat and rage of battle, is compared to an angel 


_ * Ossian’s Poems, ye, p. 37. ~ Dr Blair’s Dissertation on the Pocms 


of Ossian, p. 51 to 63. Py sek rgiect & 
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riding inia whirlwind: and:directitig 'a stotmo® 

But the following one,' in the works:of Ossian; 

on the same subject, will probably be! thought by 

many still: more'poetical. ‘. He rushed: in the 

#4: soundof hisi arms, like thé dreadful:spirit df 

4*) Leda, :when he comes in the roar.of a :thou: 
44sand storms, ane »aeattors ‘battles bl his 

sf eyes. * 32, ee, > at 

0 Phe true: peoniine im: ssentinint vor diction, {$ Sublime in 

tie greatest glory of the greatest poets; and ih aaa 
this! few, ‘if anyy:ever excelled Ossian... ‘Fhe pe." 
nius, the situation, and the subjects of this luv. 

+tious bard; were all more favotirable-toithe sub- 
4ime:than 'to any other species-of poetical exeel- 

lence. ‘“§ Accuracy and correctness, artfully 
f:connected narration, exact. method..and pro- 
‘portion of parts, we may look for in polishdd 

* times. ‘The gay and the beautiful will appear 
$*to more advantage in the midst of smiling 

‘¢. scenéry ‘and pleasurable themes. ' But amidst 

-**¢he rude scenes ‘of nature, amidst: rocks;-ard 
“itorrents, and whitlwimds, and battles, dwells 

ithe sublime... Itis the thunder and lightding 

“of genius} it: is the otfepsing of. — = 
7 : ve © So when an angel by divine scateesd: : : a ve | he 
t\"\ |! widh vising tempests shakes a guilty fand,, awe ‘ahs 
9612 (1 Shek as of late o’er pale Britannia past, . YD noethbbaA 
Calm and serene he drives the furious se tot tread 
‘And, pleas’d the Almighty’s order to perform, 


| ramen an oe erates! snd directs me storm. 
hee _ Addison’ 8 Works, 23h, I. 


r 
« y 
anew 
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*‘tarta?% The-followingidescription and Speceh; 
df-the spirit,of Lioda; is oneexample of the true: 
sublime;. out of many: that might be given from: 
the iworks.of ‘Ossiatr : <¢:\A -blastcame:fronm¢the: 
‘mountains: andi boreron:atés wings the:spinitiofi 
*§ Doda. :, de came: to: his: place: in his terrors: 
‘sand he: shook. his dusky spéar.' . His; eyescape 
“‘, pear like flames in his datk face, and this: voice: 
‘tis dike distant thunder.—The people bend:bed - 
fore. me.; [turn the:battle in the field! of tlie: 


“wahant... I look,on:the nations, and. theyowvas 
“ nish: ry nostrils, pour the. blast.of; death. 11! 


“come abroad on the winds?) the tempéstsidre’ 


“ -hefore my. face. The blasts areiin the hollow 


‘fof my hand: the course of the storm is,minev 
‘(But my dwelling; is; calm, above the: clonds t 
*s the: fields of my rest are pleasante?? ti.) i.» 
ei Phe-ancient poets,of Britains.and,of the,other 
nations of Europe, are said to have usedaproe 
digious variety of measures, and many dafierent 
kinds, of versification, in their poetical compos 
tions.; Qlaus Wormiusinforms us, thatthe ancient’ 
Sealds,.or poets.of Scandinavia, thadeuse,df one’ 
hundsed and.thirty-six differentikinds ofmeasire 
in; their. verses; +,and,a learned: Welshman hathi 
enumerated and.explained many.different:medes 
of versification that were used hy the bards of his! 
country, | from the sixth century downwards, and 

Te Gea ealaale the” Podms of Ossian, p. 88. atebouk 


+ Ossian’s Poems, v. 1. p. 199,' 200 isd Ft 
§ Olaus Wormius de Litrato uted, Append“ eimol 1 a 


brag {A si sua sisi ge enti feud ¢ 
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probably cin omore:nancientwtitndso 8 lt Manyut 
these omeasuresiidepended: néithetoon:ntretritab 
feet; like the versification!of:theiGreéks and Row 
mdnhsyimdr onrhyme,/ like : thiteof the inodert! 
tations of Huropes butiow vatibus alliteratiotis;’ 
ancbomthe numberiand musicaldispositiomofthé 
syllables ;: of which wemay.form some imperfect’ 
idea from ‘oor English: blank:verses': All these’ 
different modes; of versification, itis) said," were* 
adihirably adapted to! assist: the memory, dnso” 
rach; thatif one line of ia stanza was-remem: 
Hered, it bevatne ‘dasy toirecollect.all the ‘rest: f 
‘ofFle-British poetry, ‘as’ well:as the langtiage,’ 
‘hatha peculiarity which perhapsino other lah~” 
‘eguage in the world hath); so thatthe British’ 
‘$ poets. in‘ all/ages,.'and to this day, ¢all theit” 
“ art Cyfrinachy: Beirdd, ¢. c. the secret of thé’ 
“oets)'’ Knowing ‘this art’of the poéts, it is 
«“impossiblethat any one word of the larigwapst 
‘which! is\to: be: found im: poetry: should ibe 
«pronounced: in iany other: ‘manner’ than visi 
“:there: used’; so\that without a transformation! 
“of the whole language, not ohe:word vould be: 
“altered. ? £):: Though! Olaus Wormius expressd 
ly says, ‘that the! Sealds or poets -of ‘the North 
never! made use of rhyme; §and though’ the 
pe Pelloutier had never met with any writer 

© Dr John David ‘Rhy’ Coes Batis. Ling: ‘itteationes, 
London, 1592, See-also Lhuyd’s. Ape 6/8 ENP eM eT 10, 

+ Carte’s Hist, of England, Vo de Pe BB oi oy ico) eo niezO $ 

} Mr Lewis Morris apud Carte, ibid, ... id sb auieroW auslO 4 

§ Olsus Wormius de Literatura Runica, i in Append, 


& 
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‘Swho'so much as insinuated that:rhyme was.vised 
iby. any of the Celtic poets); :*: yet it .plainly 
appears, from. the remains_of Ossian, that ‘this 
mode of versification, which hath been generally 
esteemed .a Gothick or Monkish invention; was 
frequently used: by the :most: ancient isieale 
ein eta Rs z 

« Having given. this brief ivan of British 
poetry, it:‘may not: be improper ‘to give a:short 
account: of the British poets of: this period, 
which we are now delineating. ‘These: poets 
appear to have- been divided: into two: classes: 
the first. class comprehending their sacred poets, 
who composed and. sung.their religious: hymns, 
and ‘were: called: in Greek, Eubates ; in Latin, 
Mates; ‘and in their own language, Faids ; ¢ the 


second comprehending all their secular poets, 
. who sung of the battles of heroes, or the heavs 
‘ting breasts of love,”’. and were called Bards. § 


As enough hath been already: said of :the: Faids 
in another place, |} it only remains: to give sonte 
account. of the Bards. : hase 

. The word Bard bemg,a Re ne neitioee 
derived nor:compounded, it canneither betraced 
‘to its root, nor resolved. into ies la it eee 


~ © Pelloutier Histoire des Celtes, 1. 1. p. 560. 


1p "Phe original of the 7th Book of Temora in Ossian’s Poems, ¥. 2 


p- 228. 255. 238. 241. 244, 
$ Dr Macpherson’s Dissertations, p. 199, &e. 
§ Ossian’s Poetns; vi I. pi 57. 7 eee A 
iJ See Chap. Il. of abt one ene | ' veal ff 
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fied one who: was:a. si lalla genius: sale 
fession, and: who ;employed:much of histimein 
composing and singing ‘verses: on many various 
stibjects and: occasions. *): The Bards constituted 
one of the most respected orders of men in the 
ancient British states:; and many ofi the greatest 
kings, heroes and nobles, esteemed it’ an. ho- 
nour. to be. enrolled in this order.t They en- 
joyed, by law.and: custom, many honourable dis- 
tinctions and. valuable privileges. Kings and 
princes-made choice of Bards to be their bosom 
friends and constant companions, indulged them 
with the greatest’ familiarity, and gave them the 
most flattering titles. t'. Their: persons were 
held sacred and inviolable ; and the most:cruel 
and. bloody tyrants dared not.to offer them iany 
injury. The cruel Cairbar, who:had murdered 
the royal Cormae: with his own hand, ' durst pro- 
ceed no further than toimprisonhis Bards, ‘He 
*. feared to.stretch his sword to the Bards, though 
‘ his soul was: dark.” § He! was even. bitterly 
reproached by his heroic brother Cathmor, for 
having proceeded so far. . “ The noble Cathmor 
“ came—He heard: our voice from the cave; he 
“‘ turned the eye of his wrath.on Cairbar. Chief 


“of Atha! he said, how long wilt thou pain my | 


soul ?. Thy-heart is like the tock of the danarty 


* Dr Macpherson’s Dissertations, p. 209. 

+ Dr Brown’s Dissertation on Poetry ¢ and Music, p..157,, &&«. ; 
} Keating’s Hist. of Ireland, p. 48. Pr eres © a 
§ Ossian’s Pocms, v. 2. p. 22. 


t 
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“and, thy thoughts, are, dark;... Cairbar, loose 
‘the Bards); they, are| the, sons of; other, times, 
‘¢, Their voice shall, be heard in. other -yeans, | af- 
‘¢:ter, the kings of Temora. have failed..” * |The 
Bards, as well as the Druids; were, exempted 
from) taxes and military services, ,even.in.times 
of the; greatest.danger; and, when, they attend 
ed their patrons in, the field, to, record and. ce, 
lebrate. their greatjactions, ‘they ,had,:a, guard 
assigned | them, for, their protegtion, +, Atal] 
festivals, and. public, assemblies, they.were, spate 
ed.near.the person. of the king. or, chieftain, and. 
sometimes even, above the greatest mobility.and 
chief officers, of the, court.t,;; Norswas the pro- 
fession, of | the, Bards. less lucrative, than.it, was 
honousable.., For,. besides the valuable;presents 
which they..accasionally received from thei pa 
trons,, when they gave, them: macemmon: plea- 
sure iby, their performancas, they, had, estates, in 
land allotted for their support. §.,, Nay,,so, great 
was the veneration.which the. princes.of, these 
» fames, entertained for, the: persons of; theix,pgets, 


“ong » joao 8nd)so, highly were,they, charmed. and delighted 


’ with their.tuneful, strains, that, they sometimes 
ot eo eyen, their capital crimes forja songell; 


Bards very 1. We; May very, reasopably suppose, thatia PEA 
numerous fessionthat, wasat once;so bonourableandadran- 


4ageous, and enjoyed so many flattering disting- 


* Ossian’s Poems, v. 2, Ps 22, 

¢ Brown’s Dissertation, p. 161. ‘Me Malley’s Introduction 8 His- 
toire de Dannemarc, BP FAB 0 ove ott Ud, ibid.:p, 407 4 

§ Id. ibid. p. 241. Keating’s Hist, Trelandy pw 458, Accu <3 

§ Pieces of Runic Poetry, London, 1763, p. 49. 
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COS aiid desirablé® fminitiey, Would! nbE“be 
deserted: It! was Ghdeedverymuel crowded } 
atid thericéatiitts whieh we-have of the numbers 
ef the Bards ih Some cotiiithies, Purtictldrly'in 
Teel; ‘are hardly credible, *° We'oftenread) 
ifthe poems’ of Ossian, of a htindred Bards be 
lofiping to one’ prince; singing atid playing if 

aft, for “his ‘entertainment. t~ Evety chief 
Bard; who'was called Alla-Redan, ‘or doetot iti 
Hoetry, was'dllowed ‘to have thirty Bards of infe 
FIOF fOte ‘constantly about his person; arid'évery 
Burd of the second rank was allowed a retitiie'of 
fifteen poetical disciples.t But it vis probable 
iat the Bards of Britain and Ireland were nét's6 
ritmerous inthe period we are now delineating, 
#¢' they became afterwards ; nor were they then 
_-Piiilty of those ctimes by which they at length 
forfeited the public favour.'§ “In this thost'aat 
€ient period, the British Bards seem to havé beet 
4 general, ‘men of genius and virtue, who me 
tited the°honours which they enjoyed. °°! «Ww 
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©) Phough' the ancient Britons’ of te southern None of 
hyorts of this island had originally the’ sath@*taste of the pro- 


Wie periitis for poetry with those of the north) ye 


cial 
Britons 


none of their poetical compositions of this peri6d "=" 
Have’ been preserved. Nor‘ have' we atly reason elon 
48 be'stiprised at this. “For'after' the ‘proviral 


‘Britons had slibmmitted quietly to the Roiian yo- 


° Keating’s Hist. of Ireland, p- 370, &e. 7 ema e'naieeO * 
aH 4} Osiai’s Poenis,’¥. 9. p. ye, Of gy stouls wei e'aword + 

$ Dr' Macpherson’ Dissertations, p. 212; 215. termed ob silos 

§ Dr Brdwn'é Diteertition, priés; We"! 1S q -bidi DT 2 


wish to eaaoi'l § 
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vetfiment, yielded up their aris, and had fost 


their free and-martial spirit, they could ‘take’ 


little’ pleasure im ‘hearing or repeating the songs 
of their Bards, in honour of the glorious 
achievements of their brave ‘ancestors. | The 
Romans too, if they did not practise’ the samé 


barbarous policy which was long after practised ' 


by Edward I. of putting the Bards to death, would 


at least discourage them, and discountenance the’ 
repetition of their poems for very obvious rea:'’ 
sons.’ ‘These sons of the song being thus perse+' 
cuted by their conquerors, and neglected by their 
countrymen, either abandoned their countty or 


their profession; and their songs being no longet 


heard, were soon forgotten. But so natiiral was 


# taste for poetry to the original inhabitants of 


this island; that it was not quite destroyed by — 
their long subjection to the Romans; but'ap.” 
peared again in the posterity of the provincial 
Britons (as will be seen in the sequel: of this © 
work) as soon as they recovered their martial 


spirit, and became a brave, Stet, vases onaar | 


people, - 


‘The ancient inhabitants of Britain, as well as’ - 
of\many other countries, had at least'as great'a ' 


taste and‘ fondness for music as they had for 


poetry. | It is quite unnecessary to inquire ‘how 


they contracted this taste. For music is natural, 
to mankind, who have been accustomed to sing- 


ing in all ages and: in all countries.* Vocal. 


* Origin of Laws, Arts, &e.v. 1. pi 545. ‘Quintilian, LY. 10,0 7 


—"] 
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music, perhaps in,.imitation of the feathered, 
songsters.of the woods and groves, jwas here, and. 
everywhere, .more ancient; than. instrumental. *. 


It. was not.long;. however, before, men became 
sensible of the imperfection. of their organs, and 
endeavoured ‘to supply their defects, by the ins) 
vention of several sonorous instruments, with the 


music,of which they: accompanied. and assisted. 
their voices,.in, singing. t It.is impossible to, 
discover, at what, time, and. by whom,. instru. 


mental music was first invented, or rather intro- 


duced into this island; though we may be cer- . 


tain that. it was long. before it was InyMied by, 
the .Romans, 
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It is probable that the ancient Britons, as 5 well, Roetry and 


music were 


as many. other nations of antiquity, had no.idea originally 


of, poems that were made,only to be repeated, ; 


and.not.to be sung to'the:sound of musical in|: 
struments, Inthe first. stages of society: mall... 
countries, the twa sister arts of poetry and musie:! 
seem. to..,have .been, always. united ;. every poet; 
was, 2 musician, and sung his: own verses.to the » 
sound of some musical instrument.¢ Thisiwe:; 


are directly told, ‘by two writers, of undoubted 


credit, was the case in Gaul, and consequently: , 
in Britain, in this period. . The Bards,’’ says. 
Diodorus ini ee sung their chen to ane 


. ‘At Tiquidas avium voces imitarier ore _ 
‘Anite fait malto,: quam levia carmina canta 


| Concejebrare homines possent, aurisque pie 1, 5. Tat 


+ Origin of Laws, Arts, &c. v. 1. p. 545. 
$ Gerard. Vossius de Art, Poet, p. 82,—See Dr Brown's Dissertation , 
on the Union of Poetry and Music. 
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‘* sound of .an, instrument, not unlike-a'lyre.?”® 

« The Bards,(as weare informed by Ammianus 
«* Marcellinus) celebrated the braveactionswof 
‘‘ illustrious men ,in heroie poems; which they 
“ sung).to,.the sweet sounds »of the: lyres?ob 
This account, of these, Greek and Latin| writers 
is.confirmed, by the general strain, and byamany: 
particular passages of the) poems) of \Ossiana 
« Beneath his own tree, at intervals, each Bard: 
“ sat; down. with! his harp. . They raisedethe 
“song..and, touched | the strings; each toithei 
“« chief he, loved.” +... But, this, union between! 
poetry..and music did not. subsist:.very: long, inv 
its; greatest strictness, perhaps'in! any: country! 
The musicians soon became very numerous; and: 
those; of..them who jhad\not, a: genius for: com) 
posing, verses .of  theiz.own,, assisted:in singing» 
the, verses of others,to the music; of their harps, 
Many of those.songsters,.or. parasites (as /\ thew: 
ngpas; calls. them),. which, the, Celtic,: princesy 
carried, with, them when they went to war, .weret 
mere musicians, and the songs whieh they sung 

ona eeRECOMPased, by those:among them who: had a 

peetical genius, and. werecalled Bards. §. /Dhisg 
partial, separation between poetry and music.bads: 
probably taken, place in this island:in sthe-dayss 
of, Ossian... .Fon though we have :sufficient evi 
denge, from, the, poems of this: illustrious -bards« 


* Diod. Bicul. 1, 5,:9¢. 51. Pp, B64 \* otto Ae 
co $ Ammian. Marcelline 15.6% 2.) Soo & EF 
$ Ossian’s Poems, Vainio WA haG. * 4 AF f 


$§ Athemppns, Le 0 I2es 20D eal och salute . 
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thitt«in ‘his’ time all’ poets were musicians's"Wwe 
have not: the same’ evidence that all ‘thusi¢ians 
Were qidets.n) «itd ofli boigtdsles (nisi laoredt Ke 
yoAs instrumental musi¢ was at first invented'to 
actompany' and: assist thie voice in ‘singitig) "so 
itvavas’ long. employed ‘in? all! countries to that 
puwpose' only. */ ‘Phis’ was) evidently ‘the ease! 
among ‘the ancient Britons in the period wé até 
mmsideting. ‘Ossian; ‘the ‘sweet’ voice of 

@ona}who excelled a3smuch both’ ini‘voeal “aad 
instrumental music'as he did in poetry, seens'to 
haverhad noidea of playing onan’ instrument 
without singing’ at: the’ same time. ° Whenever 
his:bards touch ithe string, they always raise the: 
song. (b\'This) was» probably ‘one ‘of: those! cir 
cumstances\ which rendered ‘the music ofthe’ 
ancients \so affecting; “and enabled it’ to:'prou. 
duce: such ‘strong emotions of rage, lovey joy,’ 
grief,/and other passions in the ‘hearers, by 
veying the pathetic strains of poetry’ to’ thei" 
hearts, in the mostrousing, softening, joyous, Or 
plaintive sounds,’ eyitog Bilt Oite 2 cKoeuo ston 

eThough’the ancient Britons were ‘not “alto. Harp. 
gether unacquainted with ‘wind instruments of! 
music; yet they seem to have delighted chiefly in: 
thedyre‘or harp} ‘This instrament ‘is 4id'¢0! 
_ have beem invented by the Scythians, ‘and Way? 

miehoused: by-all the Celtic nations. GAG hist: 
* Mr Rollin’s Histot} of diets) é.6)°% boil * 

| Rona Seapets tt 

$ Pelloutier Hist. des Cult, op. 860.INetd Ub. ¢ 
VOL, I. N 
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it had only four or five strings, or thongs, made 
of an ox’s skin, and was played upon with a 
plectrum made of the jaw-bone of a goat. * 
But the construction of this instrument was gra- 
dually improved, ‘and the nuniber of its strings 
increased; though we do not know with cer- 
tainty of what number of strings the ancient 
British harp consisted. ‘They played upon it with 
their firigers, and not, with a plectram, t- ? 

The ancient Britons of this period certainly 
sung and played by the.ear; and their tunes, as 
well as their poems, were handed down from one 
age to another; the author of each poem com- 
posing its music, which was taught at the same 
time with the poem.. ‘This music, like that of 
other. ancient nations, was in general:simple and 
natural, suited to the subject of the sotig' or 
poem for which it was composed ; which made 
it more affecting than the more artificial, ‘but 
less natural music of later ages.t 


cogs ual 
simple an 
natural. 


% 
SBN OG "hs VS Oe) PeNoutier Hist. des Celt. e. 9. “pi 360, ‘Note 50. | al 
t wae, 2)..} $ Ossian’s Poems, y. 2. ps 67. last line. © | F > a2 
» 10% ‘a }.Mr Rollin’s 3 Hist, of Arts, c. 6. §,3. . ad 
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THE, HISTORY OF COMMERCE, COUNs | AND. suIPraNG an 
; GREAT BRITAIN, FROM THE FIRST INVASION OF IT BY 
"THE, ROMANS UNDER JULIUS, CHGAR, A, A.C. 55, to 


“THE ARRIVAL OF THE SAXONS, A.D. 449, sii 
Liha saod 


Tu innumerable aecciees of commerce are Im 
so sensibly felt by all the inhabitants of this mercial 


acs | 


eis hi 


F ; 
MS Sl@utte 


of com= 


happy island, that it is quite unnecessary to “™ 


enter upon a formal proof of its great import- 
ance, or to make any apology for admitting it 
to a place in the history of our country. This 
is a distinction to which it is well entitled, and 
from which it hath been too long excluded. 


It is almost as difficult to discern the first be- Asdavity 
‘OmMm-e 
ginnings of the British commerce, as it was to merce. 


N:2 | 
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within the almost-wholly: confined within the narrow limits 


nary of every little state. :. The iatercourse which the 
i members.of one state had with those of another, 
iscirclee was for the: most part hostile and predatosy, 
_- | gather than: mereantile and:friendly. . The petty 

1" : states of Britain were almost’ canstantly iatwar 
_.... with “oneanother,: which. made: their, mutual 
depredationste be cansideredias just and honours 

able enterprises. ‘Too like the ancient Germans 

in:this, as well as m many, other: things) 4 they 

ff.did not. esteem those: robbéries-in ithe Jeast 

‘i dishonourable. that were: committed |: without 

‘the dimits of itheir own state; but rather-ap> 
‘plauded, and. encouraged them cwith awiew 
¢o/Keep their youth in the constantexercise of 
ffarms.,?’:* | It is: not: improbable that thesprost 

pectof obtaining those things by.force fromthe 

peole of a neighbounng state, which: they:conld 

not ebtaim witheut an. equivalent from: tlieir 
fellow-citizens,- contributed :not:a little;te keep 

thei flames. of war almost. constantly burning, 
But/when some of the British:states: bevab:to 

apply to agriculture and other arts, thein fetotie 

ous and predatory dispositions gradually abated; 

the rage.of war was often: suspendeil’ for aicone 
siderible'time, and the: people of these: different 

States carried an,a cotmercial intercourse with 

each other, for their mutual advantage; By this 

means the circle of commerce was enlarged, and 

it became a bond of union ‘etwesn ieee 


* Cesar. de Bel. Gal. 1. 6. 6 25. oe 
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states youssit chad:formérly been: betweematlie 21: nisi» 


to etioul 


member's:of-each state! But thonghit wasimote »)...5 1... 


extensive; it-was still-of the same kind, rem 5 ciety ha 


riediomby way of /barter:andexchanges® si 


uly 


viiBesidés thisinternal commerce which'the peor Foreign 
pleof:Britaimcarried on. among themselves'from with the 
thre!very: commencement: ofcrvib:society, amd cans, 7 


which gradually mcreased as they imptoved:ih 
vivility; industry,:dnd arts; ‘they-had:commier. 
vial dealings with several foreign nations in-very 
aneéient'times: («The first of these nations which 
visitedthis islancbon-aceountiof trade wails uit 
questidnably:the Pheenicians.:: Thisis positively 
affirmed by Strabo, and acknowledged by: many 
otherauthors: $i: That pedple aregenerallyobe- 
lieved)to have Deen the:inventors ‘of navigation 
and foreign trades and thecinstructots of cother 
hitions in'these most usefal arts. t° ‘Phis oiueh 
wt léastiscertain; thatthey were the boldést and 
spost expertinariners; the greatestand most sile: 
cessfulmerchantsof antiquity.§, Afterthey hail 
madethemselves perfectly well acquainted with 
alithe coasts of the Mediterranean; had planted 
eblonies and built cities on several’ parts|of these 
eoasts, and’ hddieartied on, for some ages; a7prd. 
digiotisiandomost enriching: trade? with: dli-the 
déuntries bordering on: that ‘sea; ‘they: advere 
robe to pass’ ti traits of Gibraltar. abooud 1260 


Ms ) eee Sorat? to olor ont eneorn 
* ake st. N ‘L 1. ; 5. sub fir 
Gn RE ba to SRO SARA i 


pie c, 23. v. 8. “pki 7 


dev ud sb bes © 


Pheni- . 


cians’ dis- | 
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tyaass hefore; the beginning of theiChristianiara, 
_pushed their discoveries'both: to:the izight 

deft of these: Straits, On the.rightcband 
pe built, the city ef. Cadiz, an a ismalh: iskand 
mear,the,coast.of | Spam; . and: from, thence -pito- 
‘secuted their diseoveries; dnd | their «rade: with 
great spirit and. advantage.t » [hey soon became 
acquainted with all the coasts, and many ofthe 
interior parts,of Spain,... which’ wasi to then, (for 
some.ages, as, great.a, source .of : wealth) as: ithe 
new world, was .afterwards to’ the Spaniardswt 
Pursuing their inquiries after trade and gain still 
further northward, they acquited.a perfeetdknow- 
ledge.of the, western coasts of. Gaul} -and'tat 
length discovered | the ,Seilly Astender sm the 
south-west coasts of Britain. § 5 2); .tris'ro as 
‘oat 18, impossible to, fix. the time of thin deat 
sae? of the, Phoenicians with certainty. and 


covery of ,pxecision... Some writers are-of opinion that this 


Britain not 


certainly 
known, 


Asland was discovered, bythat adventurous people 
abetore the. Trojan war, and not long \after:it was 
Arst inhabited by.colonies from the continentief 


sGaul.,||._ If we could: be certain thatthe tin,ian 
swhich the Tyrians.or, Phoenicians, traded, in the 
_days, of the prophet Ezekiel, was brought érom 


Britain, ,we should be obliged ,to,.embrace, this 


" Origin of Laws, &c. v. 2. p.293, &c, Bochart in Phaleg. 1. 
e. 7. in Canaan, }. 1. | 
t Id. ibid. c. 54. p. 608, &e, : 20 
>E Dibd. Sie 25, § 35. p, 558. Sa kag eed Ya’ UF 
§ Bochart Canaan, I. 1. c. 41, p. 659. ©. 39. p 648 : 08 el 
“yg” Aylett Sammes Brit. Antiq. 5. °° ett IL f 


| «* 
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opinion But ‘as weckiew sha uhey Rania 
igrdat quantities of tim’ aacwelll:as of Oke 
ieious metals, int Gpaih, wel tanned AxOthw eit 
itheia atrival in ‘Britain from ‘this oeaelibeia, 
Phe dearned Bochartt, ‘and (others from Hinks Bx 
ithe time: when’ the Pheentivians first distovered 
the Cassiterides,'or Scilly islands, to thé! year af 
theiworld3100, and before Christ ‘904 a ‘white 
wthers imagine’ that this: discovery was ide by 
sHfimilco;'w famous maritier of’ antiquity,’ Wtio 
twasisent fiom! Carthage with a fleet: to’ explore 
(the ‘seas ‘and ‘coasts ‘northward of the Straity’ Sf 
-Gibraltar, about-600 years before the bepiti 
tofithe Christian era.t ‘Though nothing? 'é 

sbe determined with certainty about so 

an event, this last opinion seems to be’the est 
probable.’ For’ Herodotus, who flourishéd about °° °** 


grit to 


440% years ‘before our Saviour, says,’ ‘that? the eae 
«Gteeks in his!time received’ all’ their tin' from eine 
the islands called Cassiterides, but that he Knéw yuan 
enot in what part of the world these ‘islands Wete avon 
isituated:'§> ‘This is a direct proof that the Seilly 
‘islands; and ‘adjacent continent of Britain, 

odisedvered before ‘this ' period ;' and: that'‘the 
‘Phéehicians; who had made this valuable disee- 

“very; still concealed their situation front ‘othér 
ations. eT ee ee ee ee 


* Ezekiel, c. 26. v. 12. i = 

+ Bochart’s = ll. c. 34, Anderipa' ad of Gime 
v. 1. p. 8. 

¢ Dr Borlase’s Hist. Corn. p 97, 28 ad Hoevoat, bt 
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Noevi- © (Lt a$unicertain whether/or not the Phosnicians 


cr she planted-any colonies; or built any-citiesin Britain 
vlanted any 204 the adjacent islands, ‘as they did in: many 
eacee in other countries, to enable them to carry-on'their 
trade with greater advantage. Some thinksthat 
theswarthy complexions and: curted hair: ofthe 

ancient inhabitants ofthe south-west coast of Bria 

tain,’ which' made Tacitus conjecture that4hey 

had come from Spain, were owing to their being 
‘descended from:a colony of Phoenicians from 
Spain, which had been planted in:these parts:% 

But, upon-the whole, \it:seems to be-more pros 
bable!that the Phoenicians contented: themselves 

with making occasional, perhaps annual; :woys 

ages, into these parts of the world forthe sake 

»' Ofittade; and*that this is the reason so few ves- 
tiges of: them ‘are to) be! found even: :in: those 

parts ‘of this’ island:that they most frequented; 

Commodi- 2/The:enlargement of their conimerce was: the 
ciiy ine” teat object the Phoenicians had in-viewin their 
Phenici- paaary “bold' adventurous’ voyages’ into ‘distant 
ebuntries, particularly: into ithis islands: They 

soon found that it abounded ‘in several-valuable 
commodities, for which they: very well knew 

where to'findia good market..::"The >» most con+ 
siderable of these — were tin; lead, 

and skins. t © inledaot 

Tin. 1. The Phoenicians, at their first pa imSenda) 
had found great quantities of a, with which 


* Dr Borlase’s Hist. Corti. p. 30. ee 


+ i Pr ibd | a 


+ Strabo, 1, 5, sub fine. : | pee 
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they) carried: on 9) ‘very: advahtageous trade into 
many different.countries for: several ages. * But 


atJength tlie mines-of tin:ih Spain were alniost 


exhausted, :and: the! profits, arising from. them © 
were much diminished. This» made the: disco: 
very of the Scilly.islands, and of thesouth-west 
coasts of Britain, very seasonable to: the Phoenie 
cians. For here they found that valuable metal 
tin, from. which they. derived such large profits; 
mothe: greatest plenty, and with..the greatest 
éase:T:: Cangoes of this metal: they conveyed; in 
their own:ships, into all:the, countries bordering 
on: the: Mediterranean, and: even: into! India) 
where | it was —< walnenl, end — ata very 
high price. ahi ME .-9O8 
«It is not: certain in aban pests of -thislinlaria Lead. 
‘de: Phoenicians : fourid the lead: which: they. exs 
ported. ; If it was:in those parts, of it which have 
abounded most: with that-metal: in. succeetting _.«.,.., 


ages; they: were better acquainted with; Britain, sg pre: 
and’had penetrated further into it, than is coms aE, 


monly imagined. For the countries in which 
the richest: dead :mines :have been ‘found; are 
those of the Coritani, now Derbyshire; of: the 
Dimete, now Cardiganshire; of the Ordovices, 
now Denbighshire; :and:of. the -Brigantes; .ndw: 
Yorkshire, Northumberland, &c. § > However; 
this may be, : we. are assured. by — KS, oa 


i * Bochalt Phalog. ¢. 54. wa i bad 
t Diod. Sicul, L, 5. § 22. p. 547. 
¢ Plin. Hist. Nat. 1 34... 16. 
§ Camden’s Britannia, col.’591. 820. see Kc. 


is 


iy 
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ath dotie pats Of BHtait Téad was fouridh ities 

# diately under the’surfacd) if sudh abundance 

“that they found it necessary to make a law} 

“that no’ more “than a ‘certain’ ‘quantity ‘of dt 
‘Should: bé taken’ annually:**' « When’ {hig 
tiétalwas'soplentifil ‘arid’ obviotis}the Phasnié 

Gans would’ easily (procure as great quantities 

of it as ‘they thought proper to export. ' 1079 

Skinsand ~' Phe third, and not the least’ Valuable artiele'of 
moe thé Phienician ‘exports from’ this island; was the 
skins “both of wild and tame ‘aninials. ‘Under 

this article was probably comprehéndéd thé wool 

of the British sheep, which hath been so 'excel- 

_ tent in all ages; and would be of great’ use’ to 
noun She Phoenicians in their woollen manufactures. ‘ 
Phew “ Phough the Phoenicians were probablyatnong 
ported «i: théfirst’ nations inthe world who understood the’ 
tain salt, fablicution of money, and its use im 'trade! atid 
carthen , though they wéré: immensely ‘tich in! gold Hit 
trinkets. Ser; yet they made’ no’ use of ‘¢oif?ih their 
eommerce With ‘the pedplé of: Biitdin. Tat 

Mople had-in these times 110 idea of the ‘tidtiire 

r Use of money} and the Phoetidians profited too 

firch by theit’ ignorance, to take ‘any’ piirts*to 
instruct them in’ these ‘particilars.’ "They Weed, 
ford,’ in’ the’ same manner ‘toward the 

alveidiit Britons, as the Eurdpeatis acted’ (wards 

fie! people Of ‘Anieri¢a, ‘on their first discovery: 
ofthat country.” They gaye them things spakiuit 

pride thexchanyd for“their most Valtiabld'ebin- 


elP 69 8 of OB Hist. Nat, i 54, ot. 





ite e ' odari¢d 
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modities. Che, Pheenician; unports into, the 
Cassiterides,, or tin-countzies of Britain and its 
adjacent. island, ,as we,are told, by,Strabo,,.con, 
sisted of the, three, articles, ofisalt, earthen wares 
and trinkets made, of brass,,* Che, finst,, and, 
second of these articles, were indeed useful, but 
of easy, oprah and, were probably sold at, an, 
exorbitant rate,, to the unskilful Britons... ‘Phe 
things made of brass. yere, chiefly of the. super- 


fluous,.and, ornamental;, kind, .as . bracelets fox 


theiryarms, chains for, their necks, rings, and 
the like, of, mabe: pncienh, BrtAnA HAE Rr 
— fond, 4), fey ale dortna -sdpPte 


hirva ent? 
loow 


©, May, ‘heietienwionbie that the.. P heenicians P rinses 


ns con- 


maaile great, profit. by, their, trade to Britain, by. ected — 
the anxious, care, with, which they Jaboured to vith Bac! 
conceal. it from the knowledge of other, nations, ster ba : 
The following story, which is, told, by,Strabo,;.is_a tious « si 


suflicient proof of this. anxiety and care. <n 
“the most ancient times, the Phoenicians.from, — 
«Cadiz, were; the only persons, who traded. to 
« these islands, concealing that navigationjfro 
“all others... When,the Romans once. follow: 
«a Phoenician ship with a.design to discoyerthis 
‘market, the master, maliciously and wilfully 
oi a pNP ARARE, shallows, and. the Romans 
eifollowing, were. nvolved in. the, same dangete 
- Phoenician, by, throwing part, of, his. carga 
‘ angst ad his, escape and, his country; 
“ men, were. so well pleased, with. his conduet, 


* Strabo, 1. 3. sub fine. 
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“that they ordéted all the loss ie ‘had sustained 
«tobe paid out of the public treasury. ” *-: By 
these prudent’ precautions, the Phoenicians en- 
joyed a profitable’and ‘exclusive trade:to these 
islands for‘about 300 years.:: But ‘the secret was 
at length discovered ;:and the: Greeks, Gauls 
and Romans, came in sicdonively fora — in 

this trade. 
Britain dis- >! Et/ appears, from the:unquestionable iran 
ne Geet, Of Herodotus, that. though the Gréeks: in his 
time (about 440 years before Christ) knew: very 
well that all the tin which theyused, and which 
they received from the Phoenicians, ‘came: origia 
nally from the Cassiterides, or Britain, and the 
Seilly islands, yet they did! not: knowin: what 
part of the world these islands were. situated: '? 
For!though the Phoenicians, in their transactions 
with the Greeks, could hardly-avoid' mentioning, 
the: names' of these remote countries to: which! 
they sailed, they might, and did, avoid instruef+ 
ing/them im. the course they steered ;,.and: the 
Greeks:had-not them made.such progress. in ma- 
vigation as‘enabled them:to make the: discovery: _ 
themselves. :How long it ‘was| after the: age:off 
Herodotus before the Greeks. began ito: trade 
directly to. Britain is. notiexactly known! 39 but 
soci theté are some things that may incline:us tothink 
ai. x, Hhatitywas notvery long. Pliny observes, +-that 
~~ Britain! hadi long been:famous iw the :antials: of 
the Greeks: and Polybius, who was by birth a 


TO Strabo BE" + Wendt. I. i “4 Pt eaten | 
t Plin. Hist, Nat, L 4. c. 16. ae Sa ‘ I emis. eg hiatt 
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Greek, and: flotirishied| néar)200;:years: before 
Clirist, wrote-a-wholeibook (whichis unhappily 
lest): ;concernitig Britain, and: the thanner am 


which tin was managed in thatasland;:* a proof; 


that it:was not unknown. to: the: Greeks im thei 
age: of Polybiusy and probably a: considerable 
timebefore; Pytheasof Marseilles; whoflourislied: 
about three hundred and thirty years before thé 


beginning of the Christian era, was the mostian- i), .. 
eient:\Grdek geographer who gave any acedniit *) 


ofithe Britishiisles ; andwasprobably thevery first: 
of the Greeks who discovered these islands; and 
communicated that discovery tohus countrymen 
Bor Pytheas wasianadventurous marimer, as welk 
ds. agreat geographer; and having passed the: 
Straits, sailed:along the coasts of Sparh, ‘Gauls; 
Germany, and Scandinavia; until he cam¢ ita 
place where thesuncontinued only afew minutes 
below the horizon; which must have been about 
the 66th degree of north! Jatitnde, to! In this 
voyape he not only discovered Britain, but ‘even 
Phule, now Iceland; whichhe placessix days’ sail 
fartherto the north than Britain: tf <Itis therefore 
hichby probable that the Greeks! began to-trade 
into Britainsoon afterthe ageof Pytheas, or about 
three: hundred: years before therbirth of ‘Christ. 


4The. commodities which»the Greeks ‘of Mar-' imports 
and ex- 


ports of the 


seifles, -and* perhaps: of. other ‘places, “exported 


ma a were steered the sare thab: Fiat Greeks. 


3 Oi FRI US! : .s99 LW 984 
° ‘Polyb. Ss. : r ‘Strabo, 1. 2. p. 104. 
$ Strabo, 1. 4. p. 204. , Mempires de P Academie des, Jypruptions et 


Belles Lettres, t. 19. p. 146, fee. ee er ii nil § 


wt 0 eal) a sis The first of these & 


‘whieh Very'ihuch diverted their attenti 
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dities’was'the dost’ valdable, and ‘yielded 
gteatest profits.’ For! this métal was long 
itt higlt’estimation in all parts of the world, 
deedint of the facility with which it’ was 
and manufactured, and the manyv ) 
whieh it'was employed. *'* Ft'was' i 
Fadia; where- none. of it was to be found, 
whérethey purchased it with their most prt 
diamoinds. °' The great: profits: arise front 
titstrade of Britain in these 'timés,' was the é 
thing'that made the merchants of 
Gadiz conceal the place where they got 
with's6 ‘mucheare;: and made hs 
désifous' of making the discovery.” 
obtairied’a share, if not’the whole eu ti 
with the ‘greater ease; that ‘the Cartha 
soon ‘after this period; began’ to be ‘eng 
those long and bloody wars with the ‘Ro on 











oo qnereantile-affairs, and’ at last‘ended int the 


“catvied On'this trade with the’ people of I 
in*the’same’ matiner the rhea 
by‘giving them, “who’were still icin 
nature’ and use" 6f motley, some things 1 
great price, ses ek changet ms (heat Bi rare ° Con 7 
niodities. « 


° sa taiemttaeeh: 


so destruction “of ‘their state. They, no” oo 


if .sOF 
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pot onlyithe maritime, states of Greece, buat; Greeks ex. 
the, Greek coloniesiof Italy; Sicily,,and,G als OX navigation 
celledin the arts, of ship-buildingand navig: atiONy) building. 
and were.much.addicted to trade, in this.periods, 
Many eats of iy if,it were, necessary, 
de, produced.;. but, that, prodigious, ship; 
wk Syracuse, under, the direction, 
senna and. of, , which, we shave, ,a- most. 
pod escription; in-Athensas, is .at)once|a, 
“of the great proficiency, ofthe Greeks im 
the, maritime, arts ;,,and of their, trade.with, 
ain, about 200, years, before: the birth, of, 
st, when, that, ship. was built,,,, For, accords 
ing Atheneras, ‘ *‘ this ship had three masts, of) 
al ich the second and third. were got, without) 
oe difficulty ;;but it..was long before. they, 
ld fi find a tree, fit, for,, the - first, main,;masti, 
This at. length, was. discoyered,.on the, mount, 
# ac of Britain, and brought downto the seas, 
t, .by, machines. invented .by, one ,Phileas. 
e ‘ ‘Tauromenites, a, famous, mechanic.”? tol seorlt 
the Greeks:did not.enjoy the British eonte)Grecks 
sa ¢ very Jong,..and : neither planted, colonies,ecet i ther 
wilt cities in ate island, we jhaye mo.weason{with Bie 
e. surprised. that so little is,said: on,this.sube."*™ 
i ‘yi Qh elrgwriters, (AS, ATC, BOWS OXe : 
they left,.so, few traces. behind; 
Aion cee however;, have-dise; 
jyestiges, of their language,» 


es > learning, hg 3 and manners, amongn 


* Aron Reed SQ » 
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the <ancient, Bnitons,: as. sufficiently prove, the 

reality of their intercourse with remit . 

They seem also, :as,well as,the Phoenicians,,, to 

hive endeavoured to conceal theirknowledge of, 

and commerce with, the British. isles, from-other 

nations:' For when the famous Scipio, .as we are 

told by Strabo from: Polybius, inquired: of the 

people of Marseilles concerning these isles, they 

pretended a total ignorance of them.t This 

was certainly a very false pretence, after the in- 

formation they had received from Pytheas and 

others$+. and was probably made. with, no, other 

view than to prevent the Romans from, disturb: 

ing:them i in the enjoyment of the tin-trade. in 
Britain. . 

The trade 2") Whether the. Greeks of Marsoilles were dis: | 

en coutaged from. continuing to. trade directly with 

in a differ- Britain, by the length and danger of the voyage, 

a or by the wars. between the Romans and Cartha- 

ginians, ~which rendered’ the nayigation, of the 

Mediterranean very unsafe, we cannot be cer; 

tain. But’ this‘we know, from the, best infor- 

mation, that the trade between Britain and 

ee after some time, began to be carried 

' on ina different manner, and through.a different 

channel, Of this:we. have the'following, plain 

account from Diodorus Siculus: “ ‘TheseBritons 

‘who dwell :near the promontory of .Belerium 

$$ _ Land’s-end) live inva very aan and 


oe “Aylet Sammes Britannia Antiqua, c 6. pve. PPLE Qi1OG 


21k Betas, L 42 ps 190.- ow ,xollioe 
+ Memoires de I’ Academie des Turpion, tom. 19, p. "16%. 
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*¢ Holite thantier,' whichis. owing 'to ‘thems reat 
‘<.inttercourse ‘with foreign’ merchants, : They 
* prepare, with much dexterity, the:tin: which 
S their’ country’ produceth:: For though <this 
© Metal is: very precious, yet when it is frst dug 
* out’ of the: mine it ‘is: mixed with earth, drom 
“which they separate it,. by melting and refin- 
4 Ming “When iftis refined; they cast itcinto.in 
“bots, ‘in the shape of ‘cubes or dies, and then 
“carry it into’ an adjacentisland, which iscalled 
*“ Tctis’( Wight). For when itis low-water, the 
«©space between that island and the continent of 
“¢ Britain ‘becomes! dry ‘land; and: they ‘carry 
** creat quantities of tin into it in their carts and 
“‘waggons. Here the merchants buy it, and 


219 


<< transportit to the coast of Gaul; fromwhence 2» 9!7 
** they convey it over-land om horses, 'im-About © ....., 
© thirty days, to:the mouth of the Rhones?** "| 


‘AS Marseilles is situated near the mouth of the 
iver Rhone, we may be certain that it was ithe 
place to'which the British tin was carried! and 
that ‘from’ thence the merchants of ‘Marseilles 
sétit it into ‘all’ ‘pats of the lista bi which they 
tieiled. | fie ual 


“JTtis not so clear, from the sede account of Who ear- 


the Isle'of Wight; transported it to the coast-of 
Gaul, “and; from thence over-land. td) Marseilles: 
Some imagine that they were Greeks from Mar- 


seilles, who had factories established i in the Isle 
Peas ee 
* Diod, Sicul. 1's. § 22 p. 347. 
02 


ried on this 
Diodorus’ Siculus, who were the foreignimers tad. 


chatits ‘who purchased the tin from the Britonsin . 
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of Wight,.and ion! the coast of Gaul} fon: the 
niatlagemient! of this! trade; while others! think 
tut! they! were Gauls,. and: that ‘the: people:of 
Marséilles’ remuaitied quietly at ‘home; and re- 
ceived ‘the British’ tin and -other- commbdities 
from the hands ofthese Gaulish: merchants.* 
There seems to be some truth in both these opis 
nions, and it is most probable that the merchants 


we 6 Marseilles, finding the difficulties and dangers 
we Of trading directly to Britain by sea, contrived 


the scheme of carrying on that'tradé over the 


‘coritinent of Gaul, and sentagents of their own 


to begin the execution of this scheme. But they 
could not but soon discover that it was impossible 
to¢arry on’a trade through so-great an extent of 
country, without the consent and assistance of'the 
imhabitants; and that it was necessary to employ 
them, ‘first as their carriers, and afterwards: ab 

theit ‘agents. By this means, some. of the Gauls 
‘becoming acquainted with the nature and profits 
‘of this trade, engaged in it ‘on their own account. 
For it is certain that the Gauls were instructed ih 
trade; as well as in “arts and* learning, bythe 
Greeks Of Marseilles... 3 Wort stig ebuog 


Portsof =i It ig! evident'that- the Isle: of Wight ‘was the 
lice place from whence these foreign merchants, 
‘goods wéte “Whether ‘Greeks or Gauls, exported the British 
daitind 2h » “tins “But 'we are not told at! what port of Gaubit 


gisw zhu 
ee 10 


Bre Janded. | “A’modern: writer, of greatileatn- 
ing, hath engaged in along and particular dis- 


£ ft ,cdsiie Edi va ob of odezin 
* Memoires de 1" Academie des Inscriptions, tom. 16, p. 168. . 
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cussion: of this ‘poimts+ <ahd, after: examining, 
sévetal different opinions; ‘he coneludes.at lasts 
that 'Vennes;|iniBtitanny, ,was the port: atiwhigh 
the goods>exported: from, Britain,.werg | disem: 
barkeds: :It-isshowever probable that, the, mer, 
chants of Gaul landed theit; goods from, Britain 
at; different: ports,!.as “it, suited wert frets ,owR 
situation: and iconveniency.:; OTE 
> <bhe! people. of, Marseilles did. Airy nian the Sg 
British commerce dong: without, rivals, ; after jit emporium. 
bégan:to be. carried,,on: over the, continent, of 
Gaul.| For, it,appears. that the merchants,of 
Natbonte. soon obtained a share. of that: trade, 
Lhis-had; been ;but an.inconsiderable place, tal 
the: Romans: planted, a..colony, there,, about, 
eéntury before, the birth of Christ, :and made, jit 
the capitalof their first,province,in Gaul, called 
Gallia Narbonensis. t+ Soon after this, Narboane 
becamea magnificent, rich,and mercantile citys 
being conveniently situated, on the ,coast.of-the 
Mediterranean, not far from,the mouth. of the 
Rhone... From. this time.the merchants of Gayl 
found a-market at. Narbonne; for ‘a, part off, the 
goods which they brought; from ; Britain, and 
which they had. FosmmeLy: canted deh te Mar "f m3 


sand 


seilds.:t es 


etst 


lai After bh. Britioh cade was begs divided, be-. is canta 
stween Marseilles and Narbonne, the merchants bye) 


-of Gaul.opened several new routes for. CORMEYANE ee 


i TR i t th 
ie apn de } Academie ¢ des Tisctitions, tom: 16. p. ites, gil 


Etrabo 14 
t Seco, ial es WHALE aay ee fas ny ? 9trtaNi + 
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ovey he” their goods from Britain over the’ continent. of 


of Gaal to Guill, 'to these two great cities. “Three-of these 
mai Nar POtites are distinctly. described byStrabo.: When 
bonne: they made use‘of the first of these: routes; they 
brought their goods from Britain ‘up the: river 
Seine, ‘as: (far''as.it was navigable.;: and from 

thence convéeyed’them on-horses:overland, to 

the river Rhone, on which they again embarked 

4hém ; and falling down that river.to the Medi- 
tertanean,' landed'them either:at’-Marseilles: or 
‘Narbonne. . In‘their retuon, they:brought goods 

‘for the: British :market from: these.cities: up the 
‘Rhone, ‘as-far as:it: was: navigable,.. from. thence 
overland, to the Seine; and down.the river, 

‘and -aeross'the-channel to the Isle of: Wight, and 

‘othér parts ‘of Britain. *. But:because so: long 

a navigation up the rapid river: Rhone: was 
-ttendéd with great difficulties, they sometimes 
janded their goods:at. Vienne, on Iyyons, carrie 

‘them overland tothe Loire, andidown:that river 

40° Vénhes; ‘and ‘other cities on: the *coast.ef 
'Btitanny,' and from thence embarked them: for 
‘Britain. t The trade between Britain and: Mar- 

' geftles:and Narbonne, by this second route (which 

‘was perhaps the greatest), was carried.on by ithe 
“(Veneti; who were the greatest traders: andothe 

. best navigators among the ancientGauls.4. ‘Lhe 

3 third route was from Britain totbemouth of the 
fle’ “\Garonrte, upthat river as far asit was navigable ; 

ins wens @nd' fron thence over-land to Narbonne, §)o: 
© Strabo, 1.4. p. 198/986." 2) sive eT. tid. 
¢ Cesar. de Bel) Gal. 1.5.6.8.) i:2 5! - §=Strabo, |. 4. p. 189, 
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'o Adter the trade of Britain came into the hands Trade thao 
of the: Genls,lwho steite:ef the sere, driginiinn. ea 
fessed the! sameciteligion, | and, speke.the same °°“ 
language. with.the ianci¢nt Britons, it,.was,not °° 
long confined tothe Scilly islands and, oe 
of Cotnwall,-asiit had:been while it.was. managed. 
by the. Phoenicians and Greeks;  but.gradually. 
exfended to: all the coasts opposite to, Gaul, Kor 
-whén the Belga; and)other nations from Gaul, - 

‘had got posiéssion of these-coasts, the intercourse 
‘etweeh:them and the continent became, oper, 
friendly, and-frequent: | Merchant: ships’ were 
«constantly passing andrepassing the British chpa- 
nel; especially where it is narrowest, | fromthe 
lone, country to the other, for. theirz.cutual 
‘benefit. « In former ages, the Britons whe dwelt 
4uthe Scilly islands, and on the coast of Cornwall, 
«near the: Larid’s:end, were, the most civiliged, 
| because they had .then the: greatest: intescourse 
‘with ‘foreign: ‘merchants : from Cadiz..and,Mary- 
iseildes..* ©: But:in Caesar's’ time, and, for ‘some 
‘time before,'the people.of Kent/ were the, mopt 
“polite ; ‘because the trade, of Britain being then 
‘gatried on by ‘the Gauls, the greatest numberof 
oships from the neighbouring continent arrivedin 
othe!ports of that country; and the inhabitants of 
vit were more’conversant with cette salen 

oandomiost: engaged in trade. Tt: or bul 

: id Phough the! above dedurhisinios, he anions Trade af 

revolutions:in Ahe' British; commerce, £¥ iB its alive 


‘ff Diod. Sicul. 1. 5. §2 2. pe 547. | ' ordain © 
art \Cesar de Bell. Gal. l.. &. cA) 141 tees 4 
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bettesst3 ‘ncothniencementtothé first Romaninvasion, ayn 


kes 


pea oo 


Limits of 
the British 
trade at 
that inva- 
sion. 


., Rotlappear’ altogether satisfactory; it will nets 
perhaps ‘be: found'an’ easy task tocollect! dnéo 
much more perfect from the genuine remains of | 
history»! From the memorable era of that:-inva-: 
sion, the trade of this'island became: gradually, 
more . considerable, and the aa anton ales 
little ‘better known. | nb werratit a 
«<We-are informed by Cvesar, 'that as soon as hey 
began to think.of invading this\islandy bre was: af\ 
gréat pains toprocureintelligence aboutthestate! 
and citcumstances of ‘it, in order to enable him! 
toxform:a ‘proper scheme for its reduction: ‘Batt 
he found: it very difficult to obtain the intebliv’ 
gence he wanted. and desired. “ For very 'féw;” 
‘except merchants, visited Britain in’ these: 
‘times ;.andeventhemerchants were acquainted ® 
‘©only withthe sea-coasts, and countries oppo. 
“iterto Gaul.” * This isa distinct description! 
of the; seat and limits of the foreign trade ‘of: 
Britain ‘at that time ; which was’ confined to the: 
sea-coasts on that side of it that lies’ along thé: 
British channel, between the mouth ‘6f'! the’ 
"Flames! on the ‘east, and the Land’s-erd on' the | 
west.) °All'the rest ‘of ‘this island ‘was then'un/' 
known to'strangers, and without ee trade: ‘oF 
intercourse with foreign: nations: ' vot red 


Intercourse 3! Jhough Julius Cesar did not' fourid! any ities) 


between 
Britain 


a any api ‘or form’ any ee Hib ene 


esiog rk big he) 6 eg ER . Istov98 
. Coa de Bak Gal. L 4. c. 20. 
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aaye 


ments. ini -Britam,ryét the Romane gaimeds (byrand thestiod 
his two expeditions;'a much preater: knowledgetinersmed.:, 


of at) than 'they:could before obitain'froth the ing 
formation: of others; » Phe tribute:also whicibhet 
imposed:on severabof the British states} though it! 
was néver paid, afforded a pretence to sutceadss 
ing emperors to'make demands! upon them, andr 
to intermeddle in their affairs.» ‘This pretence! 
was not negtectéd by his: immediate successor 

Augustus} who.dtew considerable revenues from 
Britain, ‘without being at any expense or troubles: 
These, ‘revenues arose: partly from:the valuables 
presents that wenemadehimby the British prindes} 
who, courted his! favour, and: partly from the! 
customs or duties which he imposed:on albthe> 
goods exported: froin. Britain) to the Continent;? 
and: imported fromthe Continent to Britam.* 
As these-duties were moderate, and procured the? 
British merchants the protection of the Romans,” 
and «4, favourable séeeption in all: their ports 
they paid them without much reluctance; ':andi 
Augustus, who had‘more of the spirit-of jafinansz 
cier; than of;a hero; chose rather to: deceptiioft 
this: revenue, which was got with eases. than; to 
involye himself inthe danger and expense of any 
expedition.-into; Britain.t. The British trade! 
being now becomean object not unworthy of thei 


nanos 
iC rier VIEL 


to etimht 
feiticel ol? 
js she 
esviit tai? 
«Nola 


attention ofthe greatest monarch in the worl@it 0. .5c0301 


may, not be improper to: take a, short! view: of thé; 
several articles of which its exports and imports 


* Strabo, 1. 4. p. 200. ¢ Id. ibid. 
: oP | 


nsowied 
nigiind 
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Exported 
from Bri- 
tain. 


Tin, 


Iron. 
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consisted, a3.far as they can: ‘be discovered: from 


the Greek and. Roman writers...  -:. vata 


-. ‘Tin, we have reason.to believe, still ontinaiadl 


to.be one,of. the! most. valuable: articles of the 


British exports. The! Romans, :as. well as/the 
-Phoenicians,..Greeks, and ‘other nations,. set. a 
very great value on this. metal, -_ Pere it 
to many various. uses.* | |. 

-. Pliny, indeed, doth:-not give orbit i: ‘the 
prevailing opinion in his time, that all the tin 


‘which. was used in the Roman empire came from 
Britain, but thinks that some of it. was brought 


drom: Spain and Portugal. t But as-Ceesas, 
Mela, Solinus, and other Roman authors, ¢ take 
notice of. the great. abundance. of tin m this 


island, it is highly probable that the far greatest 


‘part, if not the whole’ of it that was used in the 


world im these times, was exported from Britain, 
» Lead was another considerable article of the 


British expotts during the reign of Augustiis 


and his successors, as long as the Romans coi- 


tinued, in this island. Pliny, after enumerating 
‘the various uses of lead, observes, that this metal 


is got with greater ease, and in greater quanti- 
ties, in Britain, than in either Gaul or Spain, § 
Though the Britons had some iron when they 
were first invaded by the Romans, yet, as‘Czesar 
observes, they had it only in small quantities, 
hardly sufficient for their home consumption, 
. Plin. Nat. Hist. L 34, c. 17. a tae + it ibid. «. te. 


t Ceasar. de Bel. Gal. Ls @ 12 Mela, L 3. c 8. _Solinus, ¢ 55. 
Tacit. Vita Agric. ce 12, .  , § Plin, Hist. Nat. L 54, ¢ 17. 
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andi none to spare'for’exportation. *: But:after 

the Romans had been sometime settled in this 

Belang, this most useful. metal became:very plen- 
tiful, and made a part. of the: British exports. +: 
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When Cesar invaded Britain, it: was. believed ped and 


pes it,produced neither gold nor silver 5. butthe” 
‘Romans had not, been long settled imiit, before 
they discovered their mistake, and found that it 
was: not altogether destitute of these precious 
metals. A modern weiter is.of:opinion, that 
igold and. silver were. not then’ found -in’ such 
‘quantities as.to: furnish an‘ article of the: British 
exports 3.§ but the followimg passage of Strabo 
seems, to. imply the contrary,: ‘* Britain: pro- 
‘« duceth corn, cattle, gold, silver, i iron; besides 
*, which, skins, slaves, and dogs, naturally:excel- 
*« Jent hunters, are exported from that island.” ||| 


| The Gagates, or jeatstone, is believed by Gagates, 


‘some:to have constituted another: article of /the 

British exports.of this period. : This stone was 
highly esteemed by..the ancients, both .on)ac- 
count ‘of ‘its beauty, and.the many medicinal 
‘virtues they imagined it possessed 5: for::which 
-yeason it bore a high price, . It was:found. only 
at ‘ong place in’Lycia, and:in Britain. oe = 


‘ Nascitur in'Lycia lapis, & prope gemma Gagates, .-; 
mast 5 Bol gem prioninm foecunda Britannia mittity®™® 90) 07 





cre “J fig P Ji & 
ies Casat de Bel, Gal. Lea 12. 7 Pe 
+ Musgrave Belgium Britan. p. ‘ibe. . 
} M. Tullii. Epist. tom. 1.1.7. ep. 7. Tacit, Vita Agric, c. 12. 
~§ Musgrave Belgium Britan. p. 169. | Strabo, J. 4. p. 199. | 
~~ ¢ Musgrave Belgium Britan. p. 164, “Plin. Hist. Nat, L 56. Ce 19, 
**° Marbodaus apud Camien Britan. v. 2. p.“908. : 


or jeat- 
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Solinus, in dés¢ribing tlie productions of Bri- 
tain, mentions the Gagates, as one,of the most 
valuable, in the' following terms + ** Besides, to 
“‘ say nothing in this place of the many large 


“« and rich veins of metals of various kinds with 


*«¢ which the soil of Britain abounds, the Gagates 
‘‘ is found there in'great quantities, and of the 
‘«¢ most excellent quality. If you inquire about 
‘its appearance, it:is black and gem-like; if 
“ its quality, it is exceeding light; if its nature, 


“it flames with water, and is quenched with 


oil: if its virtue, ’it hath as great a power ‘of 


Lime and 
chalk. 


a ‘attraction when it is rubbed as amber.” * ” 
- Lime, chalk, and’ marl, are reckoned 4m 
the British exports of this period, That net 

id marl abound in many parts of this island 
1s well known, and that they were used as ma- 
nures by the ancient British husbandmen, hath 
been already proved. t The following very re- 
markable inscription, which was’ found, with 
many others, near Domburgh, in Zealand, A. D: 
1647, makes it appear that ‘chalk was exported 
from: Britain to the Continent in very ancient 
times ; 3 and that this trade was carried on by’ 4 
class of men that weré called British chalk-me - 
chants; who seem to have had a particular venie- 
ration for the goddess Nahalennia. ‘ This is a 
sufficient proof that this chalk trade was carried 
on before the general establishment of Chris- 
tianity. 


* Solinus, c. 35. ¢~ Musgrave Belgium Britan. p. 162. 
See Chap. V. sect. Agriculture. 
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eiit 10 jy, or his, goods, well preserved 

ey fae Secundus Silvanus 

$006.93 od Ci a (A chalk-merchant, 
YY sodilemoo fas 4s: Of Bripin ty RAPS 
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“Gems, and | particularly earls i may. also. be Pearls, 
ease amgng the British exports of this period. it 
Pearls, according to Pliny, were. esteemed. by | ; 
the Romans the most precious and excéllent of °°." 
e things, ‘and bore the highest price.t Julius 
gesar was so great an admirer of the British 
pearls, which he had seen in Gaul, and used to 
eee in his hand, that Suetonius affirms, the 
ie of obtaining a quantity, of them was his 
chief inducement to the invasion of Britain. § 
is. much i is certain, that after his return from, 
this. island, he consecrated a breast-plate, of breat 
ralue and beauty, to Venus, in her temple at 
omes, which hesignified, by an inscription, wa 
composed of British pearls. || Several ancient 
writers.represent | the pearlsof Britain as dar 


dh, bt 

Dei geue a pies toorg t : 
oth Mela, WB. fr Geer ios) iy je fF, Blin. Hist. Nate 90. 85, 
§ Sueton. Jul. Cesar. c. AT. | Pin. Hist. Nat. 1. 9, c. 35. 
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ly'small, and of a'dusky colour ; though others 
speak of them in, more favourable terms. * 
Gignet et insignes antiqua Britannia baccas. + 
‘The fairest pearls grow on the British coasts. 

It seems probable that the pearls of Britain were 
_ inferior to those of India and Arabia in general, 

though some of them might be remarkable for 
their size and beatity. “But however this may 
be, the manner in which they, are mentioned 
by so great a number of Greek and Roman 
authors, is a sufficient proof that they were well 
known on the continent, and consequently that 
they were a considerable article of commerce. f 

Though agriculture was not unknown in Bri- 
tain before it was invaded by the Romans, it 
was neither so perfect nor soextensive as toafford 
corn for exportation. But this most useful of all 
arts made such rapid progress after that period, 
that Strabo (who flourished about the beginning 
of the Christian era) mentions corn among the 
productions of Britain that were exported, § 


“When the Romans subdued the best part of this 


island, and settled in it, they practised agricul. 
ture with so much skill, industry, and success 
themselves, and gave such encouragement to the 
natives to imitate their example, that corn be- 
\§ Plin. Hist.|Nat, 1. 9.1¢, 35." ‘Taelt. Vita Agric..c.12 ° Alien, Hist, 
Anen. 1, 15. c. 8. . 3 
‘+: Marbodeus de Lapid. prec. c. 61.0 6 Ke tts Ai 


$ Ammian. Marcellin. l, 23, c. 6. sub fine. 5? 
§ Strabo, lL 4, p- 199, ; ; , : 
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earn fies Hine Gee hOgmH AEs Belial, Alec? 
most valuable article of' its exportse*® “9 sio.j2 
As Britain, according to the testimony’ of cattle, 
Cesar, very much abounded i in cattle of all kinds, °:“°, hea: 
we may be certain that they furnished the mer, '°"™* 
chants of these times with several articles for eX- 
portation. + The hides of horned cattle, and the 
skins and fleeces of sheep, were exported from 
this island by the merchants in this period, as 
well as, they had been long before by the Pheeni- 
cians and Greeks.t After the Romans had in- 
structed the Britons i in the art of making cheese, 
great quantities of it are said to have been ex- 
ported for the use of the Roman armies. § The 
British horses were so beautiful, and soadmirably 
trained, that they were much admired by the 
Romans, and exported for the saddles of their 
great men, and for: mounting their cavalry, |{ 
It is also probable that oxen were exported | for 
the yoke, and their carcasses for provisions for 
the. Roman fleets and armies. 

Tt will perhaps appear ridiculous to many Dogs. 
readers to be told that the British dogs consti- 
futed no inconsiderable article in the exports. of 
this ‘period. But in the hunting and pastoral 
stages of society these faithful animals are the far 
vourite companions and most useful possessions 
of men ;. and.even in.a more advanced: period of 


* See Chap. V. sect, Agriculture, «- © “+! Cesar. de Bel. Gal, 

1. 5. c. 12. Pi acgiagy gaat wlan ee ae 
§ Musgrave Belgium Britannicum, p.47. : 
) Anderson’s History of Commerce. 


civilization, they contribute not.a-dittle to their 
amusement. We need not therefore be surprised 
to hear the poet speaking \ of the British dogs, as 
an article of commerce, im the following: terms: 


Quod freta, si Marinum dubio-refluentis ponto 
Veneres, atque ipsos libeat penetrare Britannos, . 
O quanta est merces, et quantum impendia supra! ~ 


But if the coasts of Calais you visit next, 


wad TE 'Whieré the firm shore with chariging tide ts vext, '’ NX alt 


|, And thence your course to distant Britain steet, |!) 7 f.agles 
_,, What store of dogs! and how exeeeding dpar}* 0's ci ong 
at hese: dogs, seem to have been of'three ebeithegs1 
and designed for three different purposes. Some: 
of them were very large, strong, and fierce,and« 
wereused by the Gauls, and some otherinationsy » 
in war.+; Others:of them were the same: with: 
our present. mastifis; or bull«dogs, and were:puré « 
chased bythe Romans for baiting bullsin the am+» 
phitheatres, for the entertainment of the a ls 
30 i Magriaque taurorum fractur collo Batannl. ¢ ver tile otew 
~ | end British mastiffs break die brawny: resue yl arotht 
But the greatest numbers, and those whic pore” 
the highest’ price, were designed for hu the 
. excelled’all others, both i swiftness a ihe" 
yr ayn of their scent. They are. ian 
ed’in a passage of Oppian, translate d out. aa 


Greek into Latin by Bodinus : ee ai 
: “MAIR 
“Fegan ea species indsgine-clara, ., iS SW émot 


"Can breve ug dcop ign 





+f cheap’ Caen Bit, 1. ps 198 = of Stapbo, 
L. 4. p. 200, Musgrave Belg. Brit. p. 160. ¢ Cl 


Clings! «NNR ee 27 


TiS) CiPidétd Beltatinorath gehis tilob lelferw Bald |) MCE MSA 9 


Leoeit -Nutrit, | Agastésque vocat vilissima form 5 ys yy. po gery 
* Corporis, ut.credas parasitos esse latrantes. * 


\) | >) For hunting’; ‘worthy 6f a faiter frames) 00) ©. 
By painted Britons brave in war they're bred, _ 
Are bedglés called, ' anil to the ehasé are Ted? °° 
Their-bodies small, aid of so'mean a shape, 5 
You'd think them curs that under tables gape.” ’ 


“There is'a kind of dogs of mightyfame { “© °° 


Many of the people of this now free andhappy Slaves 


island will .be: still‘ more ‘surprised when’ they 
are informed,’ that, in’ the period we are deli- 
neating,»greatnumbers/of slaves were: exported 
from Britain,:and; sold:like cattle in the Rotadn' 
niarkets': Of! this,: however, we have sufficient” 
evidenve:from Strabo, a writer of the most uneXt”’ 
ceptionable credit, who directly mentions shaves: 
among:the British: exports in his:time. +: Ht is 
even: probable that: the young Britons, which; if» 
the same place, he says he himself saw’at Romie} 
were slaves exposed.to sale in the markets For 

their height is exactly measured, all theirdimbs 

are viewed, and.eyery part of their bodies, ex) 
amined with the critical depreciating, eye of -a:, 
merchant who.was cheapening them.;} ; Some of 
these British slaves appear to have been. em. 


plo ed in laborious and servile offices about, the. , 
imperial court and the public theatres of Rome,§, ) 
We are not informed who these unfortunate Bri- 


tons were, who were thus ignominiously bought 


* Camden Britan. y. 1. pr40.. 0... 4 Straboy-Ie-4y pe199s— 
# Strabo, 1. 4p. 200, | § Camden Brit, Introduct, p. 51,. 
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and sold; nor im what manner they had. lost 
their liberty. But it,is most,probable that they 
were prisoners taken in war, or criminals con- 


_., demned to: slavery for their crimes ; though 
- some of them might perhaps, be, unfortunate 


gamesters, who, after they had lost all their 
goods, had boldly staked their wives and chil, 
dren, and at last their own, persons, *) vis yc 

The reader. must have observed, an nocmar 
nufactures, or works. of art, have, been -ment 
tioned among the British exports.of this periods 
This was owing to the. low, imperfect state af 
the arts among the ancient, Britons, before they 
were instructed by the Romans. | There. seems 
to have been only one kind of goods | manutad, 
tured by, them for exportation; which: was; bas» 
kets,, and other works made of osiers,. ‘These 
baskets. were of very elegant. workmanship, and 
bore a high.price ; and are mentioned, by Juye- 
nal, among the extravagant expensive furniture 
of. the Roman tables in his times); ccs. 13 
L th: “i JAdde et bascmudas et mille escatianf (56 9S LOTT 
© fio ti uAdd baskets, anda thousand other dishes 01! 1). 3511) 


Phat these baskets were manufactured in’ Britain” 
we learn’ from the following epigram of Martial 


ty Dts 
Barbara de pictis veni ‘bescande Britannis . 
Sed me jam mavult dicere Roma suam. i | 

' | A basket'I, by painted Britons wrought, ’ (0% abs 
| And now to, Rome's imperial city brought. | .).1) 4): ipigdD 


ow ,pitetel 





* Musgrave Belg. Brit. p. 157, ad ‘Tacit de Mor. Geera, Cc. 24. 
+ Juvenal. Sat. 12, v. 46, ¢ Martial, 1, 14, ep. 99. 
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After the introduction of the Roman arts, gobs 
of many kinds were manufactured in, and ex. 
sas from, Britain.’ 

. Though the'above enumeration of the atidielt Goods im- 
British exports is probably very itnperfect, it'is Bri ake 
impossible to give one so complete of the imports 
of' these times.” For these are not much noticed 
by any of the cotemporary writers, exceptStrabo, 
who ‘names only a’few particulars, and’ compre- 

" herids all the rest urider the general expression‘of 
ssvarious wares or trinkets of the like kind.” * 
The particulars mentioned by Strabo are only 
these four:—ivory bridles—gold chains—cups of 
amber—anid drinking glasses: ‘These ate’ évi- 
dently only'a few of the miost curious’ and costly 
commoditiesthatwere imported into Britainafter 
it-had been visited by Julius Cesar, and before it 
was subdued by Claudius ; designed only for the 
use Of the British kings and princes.’ Besidés 
these; we may’ be-certain'there were many 0’ 
things imported, ‘for'the use of pérsons of ‘infe: 
riorrank. In particular,.weare.told by Cesar, t 
that all the brass used.in Britain was imported : 
and weknow that, in these times, before iron, be- 
came eautul, a-great part of the arms,. tools, 
and utensils of all kinds that were used in this 
island, were made of that metal. 

As soon as the, Romans. had subdued:a consi- Imports 
derable part of Britam,.and great numbers of Rone 


conquest, 
* Strabo, 1.4, -p,-200,-- +- Idi ibid. - 
~ § Cnsar. de Bel. Gal, 1. 5. ¢. 19. ; . 
‘s ive Chap. v. eo Metals. °° 
, nS gitee iY. ¢ Pp 2 E 
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-~ them bad settled init, the imports, unavoidably 


Balance in . 
favour o 
Britain. 


became much more various and. valuable. ; Be- 
sides wine, spices, and many other articles. for 


their tables, they. were under a necessity of im- 


(porting the greatest part of their.tools, arms, fur- 


nature, clothing, and many other things... When 
he Britons began to unitate the. Roman luxury 


and way of living (as they soon did), the demand 
for the productions and manufactures of the Con- 
tinent was still more increased ; which made the 
imports exceed the exports in value, brought the 
balance of trade, for some time, . against: this 
asland,. and involved the unhappy Britons in; a 
igrievous load of debt.* 

When the Romans had eompheted the con- 


) quest of. provincial Britain, they made, haste;to 


improve and enrich it, by introducing agricul- 


ture into all -parts, of it that were. capable,of 


_ cultivation; and by establishing; various, manu- 


factures, ,in which they instructed their British 


_ subjects. . As the Britons improved im the know- 


-ledge | of agriculture and the. other arts, ,they 


provided themselves, by their. own-industry, with 
many things-that.they had. formerly imported ; 


and raised and prepared many more articles for 


exportation. . By this: means. they, brought .and 
esx the balance of. trade in their favour, which 


isoen: enabled them to pay-all their. debts,,.and, 
ve degrees; enriched them with, ihe sums, of 
', Roman: money. tl hath 


* Camden Britan. v, h p. 455. 
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“The ‘trade from the Continent ‘into Britain, as Seats of 
we learn'fromStrabo, was chiefly carried on from trade on 
the*mouths of these four great rivers, the Rhine, 2° Cm 
the Seine, the Loire, and the Garonne: andthe 
‘merchants who carried on that-trade resided in 
the ‘seaports on' the ‘adjacent coasts. * . From 
theénceé'they sent’ their British goods,- partly: by 
“water; and: partly by land-earriage, mto. the in- 
terior. parts of Germany, Gaul, Italy, and-other 

‘countries: and bythe same means received goods 
—o all'those countries for the British market. 
“S We'are'not so’ particularly.informed concer Trading - 
“itt® the’sitaation of the chief. seaports and: prin- Britain, 
cipal trading towns of Britain in this* period. 
While the British trade was managed only by’ | 
the Pheenicians and Greeks, the Scilly islands ©. © 
‘and the Isle of Wight. were the chief marts arid 
‘seats of trade. When it fell into the hands of 
the Gauls, it became gradually more extensive ; 
vand they visited’all the safe and convenient har- 
‘bours'on the British coasts, opposite to theirown, 
‘from the Land’s-end tothemouth of the’Thames. 
But after the Romans invaded, and: more espe- 
- Gially; after they subdued and. ‘settled im: this 
' tsland, the’ scene of trade was prodigiouslyen- 
Jarged; many towns were built in the most.con- 
venient situations, on itssea-coasts and navigable 
-siverss and all these towns had probably aishare 
of trade, more‘or less, though some had:a much 
greater share than others. Clausentum, or Old 


, * Strabo, lL. 4. p. 199. , 
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Southampton, is imagined to have been a ‘place 
of considerable trade; ‘on account ‘of ‘its conves 
nient situation, 'onva fine: bay near the tin coun 
tries 'and the Isle of Wight: *: Rutups, ‘or Rich- 
borough, 3s ‘also believed'to have been a ‘famous 


o<c! $edsport, ‘and ‘a plaee of great’ trade in ‘the Ro- 
co», Man times. This much at least is certain, that 


it'was .the port where the Romans’..commonly 
landed: when they came mto' this. island, .and 
where they departed out of it for the continent.t 
But London very soon became by far the richest 
and greatest of all the trading towns in Britam: 
For though this renowned_eity (designed by: Pros 
widence'to:-be the chief seat. of the British trade 
and-empitein all succeeding ages) was probably 
founded only between the first Roman invasion 
under: Julius, A. Ai. C. 56; and the second under 
Claudius, «A. D. 43; yet im less than twenty 
years after ‘this last event,’ ity is thusi described 
by! Tacitus: ‘ Suetonius, with wonderfal .resos 
“ution, marched through the very heart of the 
** enemy's ‘country to Londony;:a city famous 
for its wealth, and the preat number: of sits 
*imerchants; though: it-was not -distinguished 
‘iby! the: title of aicolony.”’¢ It seems indeed 
probable, that; London was founded by the mer: 
ehants:of 'Gaul: and Britain some time im the 


reign of! ‘Augustus; “on account ‘of the: convel 
anience of the situation for barat and that 


OHe 78 HOU 2B Inout ¥ Huo Doar 
- Musgrave Belgiom Britannigum, p. 4 
a Vide eres Antiq. eee i si 1 Tacit aon L 14..¢! i! 
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this alhistrious citly.owes its: origin,:as;well ‘ana 


great part of) its) prosperity and! grarndemry to 
trade. « ‘There. is: hardly: anyother ‘supposition 
can dccount for itts*becoming so-temarkable-for 
itsowealth and commerce in so short’a timei:od 
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-It-hath: been disputed whetherthe duties that Duties on 
were paid by the British merchants to.theRioman Suc unre 


government in thé rdigns of Augustus, “Fibe. 


tins, and Caligula; ‘were levied at the ports:on 
the:continent where their goods were landed, ior 
atthe ports in, this island: where they were esti. 
barked: :.It:is perhaps impossible to ‘acrivé sat 
certainty: in ‘this matter; but if: seems to: be 
probable, from some passages in Strabo, that)in 
the interval between the firstand second invasion, 
the: Romans had publicans: settled in the trading 
towns of Britain, with the consent of the British 
princes, for collecting their duties.6n metchan 
ise; which they, from: prudential :considera- 
tions, lhad‘agreed; to accept of? in :lietisof the 
tribute:which had:been imposed. by Juliys Cesar. 
Khe.reason which that. excellent writer gives in 
ene iplace; why the Romans did ‘not: think fit: to 
prosecute the :conquest' of Britain begunnby 
Cxesar; is this = ‘That‘though the Britons refused 
to,pay tribute, they consented to pay certdin auy 
ti¢s on goods exported iafid! imported } andthe 
Romans, upon inature:consideration/ thoughé at 
hest ito: accept:of those duties which they ania 
gined would produce very near as much as the 
tribute would, have ptoduced, after, deducting 
the expense of the army which would have been 
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“‘hedessary to enforce the payment ofthe tribute 

“This plainly implies, that the duties‘ were! levied 
‘where’ the tribute would have ‘been levied,’ ae. 

‘in Britain. For the consent of the Britons was 

“not in the least‘ necessary to enable the Romans 

to impose what duties they! pleased on British 
goods in the ports on the continent, which were 
entirely under the Roman dominion, ‘':'Thisvis 
confirmed by what the ‘same author says in ano- 
ther place, concerning the earnest endeavours of 
the British princes to engage ‘the friendship of 

' Augustus by embassies, presents, good offices, 
“and'the cheerful payment of duties on goods 'ex- 
‘ported’ and imported: and that, by these means, 

the Romans: came to be familiarly acquainted 
‘with a great part of: Britain, which they could 

’ not have’ been, if some of them had /not resided 

“Gn it for collecting these duties. t As soon ‘as 

the Romans had formed a’ province in Britain, 

_< theycertainly established publicans, or officers, 

* for'cdllecting the duties on merchandise,’ ‘inall 

“the trading towns of that province; and extetid- 

ed that estabianinent as their commeens ‘were 

" etilarged. sae yay f 

. poral Ye? Phe Portoria, or' iets on deatdaina! were 
orihs” imposed: by the ancient kings of Rome on’ their 
and man- stibjéets, as: soon as they had any’ trades! and 
oe though they were abolished at the expulsion’ of 
lected‘ ¢hye kings, they were ‘soon after’ restored) and 
continued to constitute a very important branch 


0 2 oo fuds awl 3 
* Strabo, 1. 2.-p. 116. Papas a. p. $00." 
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»of, the’ public revenue; both ander, the,commgn- 
fwealth,:and.under thie enaperors. *,; These duties 
-were imposed. in all,the;proyincesiof the,empire, 
-on all kinds. f goods, ;withont, exception, that 
were exported or-imported. in order to'be, sold: 
Jand ‘those on. éxports were!,to be, paid, before 
othey wereembarked, and on imports before they 
» were! landed, under the penalty of forfeiting, the 
-goods. » In: otder to prevent. frauds;, the ;mer- 
ebants were) obliged to give.in to the publicams 
| amentry-of all their goods exported or. imported, 
owith) an».estimate of their value, in.,erder, Ato 
ascertain the.sum’ that..was.to ‘be, paid, | which 
was always-ai certain. proportion of, the,.real 
| -yalue ;-and ‘the publicans had.a right to, yiewall 
', the) goods,’.ahd inquire into the truth. of the 
entry and)estimate.t. The proportion, of, the 
- yvalue of goods exported.or..imported, .that, was 
_to'be paid, by way-of. custom, .was- not always 
>the same, but: varied ‘according to the exigencies 
\iofithe: state; or, dispositions.of the,.emperors 
J though the: fortieth, part seems to have been the 
ymmostrandimary: rates ty deeccieltetes asdt ho 


It is in vain to attempt to form anjexactesti- Annual 


amount of 


o mate of the annual value of the dutiesthat were srese du- 
‘levied by the Romans on the trade of| this islands" eo 
fd his,!,ati first, was probably, no. great; matter Seine bos 

to though;even then the Emperor Augustus did mot dofdw 


i think: it;unworthy of his,attention. »Bat asthe, 


HONSIO Bip lTiowgy yoy Bolas-.90) OL LIU 

® Vide Burmanmi Vectigalia Populi Romani, c. 5. p. 50, gglO 
+ Id. ibid. p. 56-60. _ $ Id. ibid. c. 5, p.- 64, 
OS Qe Tanal 5 Wik Qn a gdwua © 
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people: of Britain gradually improved: in: dgnis 
culture; arts, and manufactures, under the go« 
vernment of the: Romans, their trade.increased 
-» beth its:exports: and! imports ‘became more‘va- 

rious and valuable ;, and the duties arising from 
them more considerable. ;; These at, last,(if we 
may: be allowed to indulge .a conjecture) might 
perhaps amount to five hundred thousand. pounds 
per:annum, or a fourth part ofthe whole, res 
venues of Britain in the most flourishing times 
of the Roman government.* This, will not 
appear an extravagant: supposition, when; if we 
reflect, that, for one article, as much corn ‘was 
exported from this island: in one year:(three 
hundred: and. fifty-nine);as loaded eight -hune« 
dred! large ships. + - It. will appear still more 
credible; when we consider the flourishing state 
of the internal trade of Britain in the Romam 
times; and,that all the goods that, were bought 
and sold.in the public fairs and markets, to which: 
the merchants were by law obliged to bring theip 
goods, paid,a tax of the fortieth part of the sum’ 
for which they were sold to the government,-as 
well as'those that were exported and. imported. ¢ 
Nay, even those goods that were not sold: paid: 
a certain, tax or toll for the liberty -of; exposing 
them to sale. § When all these things.are taken: 
into the:adcount, the above conjecture concern+ 
ing the, annual,-amount of the Roman: customs: 

+See Chap. Niwe s lad “f Posi Hist. 1. 52° | 


; Burmanni Vectigal. Pop. Rom. p, 69. Clarke on ctr ge p- 188, 
§ Burmanni Vectigal. Pop. Rom. p. 69, 
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in Britain inthe most fldurishing' times of their 
government, ' willipérhaps:be thought: by — 
rather too moderate 'than‘too high.) 

ovAdl the trade of’ Great: Britain, ‘as. hath beer 
sendy observed, was' carried on for some ages 
in the way of barter, and exchange of one com- 
tnodity for another; a’ method attended’ with 
nanifold inconveniences. »It must have often 
happened, that! the one party ‘had not the par4 
ticular kind of goods which the. other wanted; 
dr that the two things proposed to‘be exchanged 
were notiof equal value; and that one or both 
of them could not be divided; as in the ease of 
living animals, without being destroyed. These, 
and. many ‘other-inconveniences attending this! 
primitive-mode of commerce, must have been 
sensibly felt by the ancient Britons, and by alb 
other ancient nations; but it was not very easy? 
to find a: remedy. This, however, was’ happily’ 
invented in very ancient times, though itis not® 
well known where, or by whom ;' and consisted! 
in constituting certain scarce and precious me- 
tals,' as: gold, silver, ‘and ‘brass, to bée the com! 
thon: measures ‘and ‘representatives of allcome 
thodities, and the great medium of ‘commerce, 
These metals ‘were admirably adapted to answer’ 
this! purpose }'as they were scafce,’ of great in-' 
trinsic value, durable, portable, ‘and’ divisible: 
into ‘as many: parts’ as' was necessary: without’ 
loss.* This was the true origin , of Monsy.s 5. 


wth | 


'* Origin of Laws, Arts, and Sciences, v, ate > 281, , 
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Origin of 
money. 
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which, ‘notwithstanditig alt the general déclarial 
tions of poets, moralists ‘and divines,' against it, 
hath’ certainly proved one of the most useful of 
human inventions, and the great means’ of pio- 


_ moting a free and universal initercourse among 
6 rere] for their’common good. © 


Origin of * 


coin. 


"When metals were ‘first: used’ as money; and 
made the’ common prices of all commodities, 
‘their value was determined only'by their weight. 
-’ ‘The seller having agreed to accept of a certain 

aiatitity of gold, silver, or brass, for’his’ goods, 
‘the buyer cut off that quantity from the plate 
or ingot of that metal‘in his possession; and 
‘Having’ weighed it, delivered ‘it to the’ sellér, 
‘and received the goods. * But this method ' of 
‘transacting ‘business was attended ‘with’ much 
¢touble; and liable to various frauds, ‘ both’ in 
‘the weight and fineness of the metals used in 
commerce. . To remedy these inconveniences, it 
“was-ordained by the laws of several ancient na- 


‘tions,’ that ‘all the metals that were to‘be used‘as 


‘money, ‘should be divided into pieces of certain 


“determinate forms and magnitudes, stamped with 


certain ‘marks, ‘by which every person’ might 


‘know, at-first sight, the weight, fineness, ‘and 
“value of each piece. t By this happy improve- 
“ment, the one party was saved the trouble’ of 
Batting and weighing his money in’ every’ pay- 


_) ™ (Gen, c 25. ¥. 16,, “Origin of Lavws, Arts, and Sciences, ¥. Ne Je 
A So 
ae i ihids'¥. ¥. p. rigid 284, a be Chi p. ve 595, 
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ment,.and,the other secured from. frauds ip, the 
weight.or fineness,of-that money. . Dhisywas the 
true origin of coin; by which, money. became 
more current, and COMMA GIA transactions. were 
very much, facilitated... ,, 


It is impossible. to Aacouss the. precise time Wh 


en in- 


roduced 


when money first began to be used.in this island, i into Bri- 


or by whom it) was introduced..,, Both.the Pho:-™ 
nicians and. Greeks were very; well acquainted 


with the nature. andi use.of money when;they 


traded into Britain ;, but we have no evidence - 


that they communicated any knowledge, of it to 
‘the ancient Britons. It is more: probable, that 
both, these trading nations took, ,advantage .of 
their, ignorance, and concealed from them, the 
nature and ;value. of money, that. they, might 
purchase. their commodities, for some trifling 
trinkets. .. The people of Gaul could hardly, fail 
to acquire.the knowledge of money in. very, an- 
cient times, either from the Greeks of Marseilles, 
-on.the Phoanicians of, Spain; .and;when, once it 
was generally known and. used in Gaul, it could 
not be long a secret.in Britain,,. It is therefore 
;Most probable, .that the use of money was, .in- 
| troduced into this island from the opposite, Con- 
_dinent,; by,, merchants, who. came;. to, trade,,.or 
colonies which came tosettle in it, not ane long 
_before,the. first, Roman invasion.) For, at, the 
time of that invasion, money, or the use of me- 
tals as a médium in ‘conimetce, seems’ to ‘have 
been but.newly, introduced,;.. and .coip,, properly 
so called, to have been still unknown, or only 
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made, of brass.-; Lhe Britons use either brass 
“ money, ,or tings and. plates of; irony.of a de. 
“ terminate weight, by way of money.” *, : 
Pasageof . This remarkable passage..(of which | the ori- 
coatiel ginal is given) is variously used, and differently 
understood by antiquaries. , Some read the first 
part. of; the sentence thus—Dtuntur. aut 2re-- 
they use, either, brass, &c,; and from thence in- 
fer, that the brass which the Britons used by way: 
of money, was unstamped and uncoined, as well, 
as the,iron,, and consisted, only, of nem off , 
certain known weight, + sat ahees 
. Others, read it thus—Dtuntur autem num: 
seren;,.or, Utuntur aut ereo, and suppose the: 
substantive nummo to be understood-—‘§ They: 
‘suse brass money.;. and from this reading they: 
conclude, that. the brass. money which the, Bri-; 
tons used, was coined; though the iron which. 
they ‘used (pro nummo) by way of money, was! 
not coined, but only made into rings: and |plates 
of .a.certain weight.+. . Both, these epinions;ane: 
supported by their respective, advocates with ne.: 
little Jearning and acuteness ;, but. there: as: stud ; 
room. to deubt.on. which side the truth lies. Aso 
the latter part ofthe above passage from Caxsar’s.: 
Commentaries, respecting the’ iron: tallies: useil|; 
by. the ancient Britons as money, is: very clear;:: 
so-the truth of it is confirmed. by several lange. 


* Cesar de Bel. Gal. 1. 5. c. 12. Utuntur aut big pigg jeune 

reis, ad. certum.pondus examinatis pronummo.: © (9) Jui ore) + 
¢ Mr Pegge’s, Essay an, Cunobelin’s Coins; p54; 35. qo oT 4 
$ Dr Borlase’s Hist. Cornwall, p. 266. 
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hoards: of this! old irdn idotiey,“withoat” any 
ieee having: Ween: ‘found ah Gifferént 
places. ‘eo sid TO YRV HYG ¢ tlotsw otuaimrivd ? 
-viif the Briton’: had ‘any gold‘or ‘ales among Gold ond , 
them: cithér coined ‘or utiedined;’ when they coin.“ 
were first invaded by ‘the: ‘Romans, it was ’cer. 
tainly unknown to theif invaders.’ For though 
Czesar' mentions 'the tin, lead, ‘and tron which 
their ‘country produced, and thé brass which 
they imported) ‘he says not one word: 6f ‘eithér 
gold or silver’? and some of his’. ‘companions it 
that expedition wrote to their friends at Rome’ 
in plain teritis, that Britain yielded neither gdld 
nor! silver! +: But -a very. considerable ‘number™ 
of ‘gdld’ coins were! found, ‘A.D.:1749, on the 
top ‘of: Karn-bre hill, ‘in Cornwall whieh’ aré 
well described by the ‘learned: Dr Borlase, ‘and? 
clearly proved to have belonged to the ancient’ 
Britons ¥\and, ‘as ‘he’ thinks, ‘were! coined ’ by’ 
them ‘before: the: first’ invasion. ' His’ ‘argu! 
ments, ‘however; in support of this Just’ point} 
are not so conelusiveas to'overbalancs'the 'direct® 
testimony ‘of Cwsar and Quintus Cicero 3 ‘espe! 
cially when we'consider that they were promptedy 
’ beth -by their ‘avarice and curibsity; to be very: 
diligent -iti:.their inquiries after: these precious’ 
metals, and’that they had the: best opportunities 
of procuring information. [tis therefore most’ 
* Dr Borlase’s, Hist. Cornwall; p. 275.0 © 16) 81 98 son ® 
+ Cesar de Bel, Gal. 1. 5:6. 1% 1M Tull pis od ati. tot, 1°" 
7. ep. 7. ee ee “LaM + 
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probable, that these Karn-bre coins, which are 
of pure gold, were struck by the authority and 
direction of some of the British princes in these 
parts, some time between the first invasion under - 
Julius Caesar, and the second under Claudius, 
It is very certain that the Britons improved very 
much in all the arts in that.mterval, by their 
more free and frequent intercourse with the Con- 
tinent, where the arts were also in a progressive 
state. It is therefore not unreasonable to sup- 
pose, that some of the Gauls retiring from their 
country to avoid the Roman yoke, and settling 
in Britain, which was still free after the retreat 
of Cxsar, brought with them the art of coining 
money, in the same taste in which it was prac- 
tised in Gaul, immediately before the conquest 
of that country by the Romans, when a new 
and more beautiful manner was introduced. 
This conjecture is confirmed by the remarkable 
resemblance of these coins to those of the an- 
cient Gauls; which is so striking, that not a 
few have imagined that they are really Gaulish, 
coins, and were brought into this country by 
some merchants on account of trade. * 

It is also not improbable, that some of those 
Gauls who settled in Britain soon after Casar’s 
retreat, were the first who discovered that this 
island was not destitute of gold; and so fur- 
nished the Britons with the most precious ma- 
terials, as well as with the art of coining. For 


4 


* Dr Borlase’s Hist, Cornwall, c, 12, p. 270. 
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Gaul had long been famous for the abundance 
of its gold, and the Gauls for their dexterity in 
discovering, refining, and working that metal. * 
There is one peculiarity in the coins now under 
consideration, that makes it still more probable 
that they were the workmanship of the Gauls, 
-or of some who had been instructed by them. 
These coins are all of pure gold, without any 
alloy or mixture of baser metals; and the Gauls 
made not only their coins, but their rings, 
chains, and other ic of ‘pure gold, with- 
out alloy. t 

Whoever was the person who first discovered 
that this island produced gold and silver, it is 
certain that this.discovery was’ made not long 
after the first invasion of the Romans. For 
Strabo, who flourished under Augustus and Ti- 
berius, mentions gold and silver among the pro- 
ductions of Britain;+ and his testimony is 
confirmed by Tacitus, who says,—‘ Britain pro- 
‘< duceth gold, silver, and other metals, to re- 
“¢ ward its conquerors. ”’ § 
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The Britons being now furnished with the Progress of 


‘materials and some imperfect. knowledge of the 
art of coining money,. gradually improved in 
this art, and soon produced coins of gold, silver, 
and brass, far more beautiful and perfect in all 
respects, than those found at Karn-bre, which 
seem to have been among the first productions 


* Diod. Sicul. 1. 5. § 27. p. 550. ¢ Id. ibid. 
¢ Strabo, 1, 4. p, 199. § Tacit. Vita Agric. c. 12. 
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of the! British mint. ‘The ‘figures of -~human 

heads on one side, and horses, trees, wheels, &c: 

on the other side of the Karn-bre coins, ate In 

a much ruder and more chimsy ‘taste than those 

on‘ the British coins’ im Speed and ! Camden 

But the greatest and most obvious difference be- 

jo4 1) tween these two sets of coins, consists:in thiis ; 

00: that-the latter have legends or inscriptions, and 

“the former have none. ‘Thisis‘a demonstration 

_thatra very material change and. imprevement 

had been made in the ‘art of coining, ' between 

the time in which the Karn-bre and those other 
British coins were struck. — . 

» Figures © ‘Lhe figures that were first stiuieped on. . the 

stamped ©" coins of all nations, especially.of those nations 

ancient ~~ ‘whose chief riches consisted in their flocks and 

herds, were those of oxen, horses, hogs, and 

sheep.” ‘The reason of this. seems. toi have 

' been, that before these nations were acquainted 

- with ‘money, they had used their cattle as mo- 

ney; and purchased with them every thing they 

wanted; and therefore, when they became ac- 

quainted with the nature of money, asa repre- 

sentative ‘of all commodities; they stamped :it 

with the figures of these ‘animals, which, among 

them, it ‘chiefly represented. t From hence we 

may conclude, that those coins of:any country, 

which have only the figures of ‘cattle stamped 

be td them, and pea of trees, 2 wut: 


7ib) bt 
. ‘Plin, Hist. Nat. 5. § 13. ‘Columelia, c.7. in ae 
4 Origin of Laws, Arts, and Sciences, v. 2. p. 311. 
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the: woods in which-these cattle pastured; were 
the mostiancient coinsof that country. *,. Some 
of the gold coins: found: at Karn-bre,' in Corn. 
wall,' and described: by Dr Borlase, are of ‘this 
kind, and may therefore justly: be pias the 
most ancient of our British coins. ; 

When sovereigns became sensible of the great t Hants of 
importance of money, and took the fabrication stampedon 
of it under their own direction,. they began to “"* 
command their own heads to be stamped on.one 
side‘of their coins; while the figures: of some 
animals: still continued to be impressed'on the 
other side. Of this kind are some of the: Karn- 

- bre coins, with a royal: head on one side, aid a...) 
horse on the other; which we may therefore’ = ° |. 
suppose to have been struck ina moreadvamced © ' 
state.of the British coinage, and which we = 

ee the’ second stage of its improvement. T - 

. When the knowledge and use of: letters soak Legends 
once introduced. into any country where money — 
was coined, it would not be Jong before they 
appeared on its coms; expressing the names; of 
the: princes whose heads were impressed: upon 
them, of the places where they. were .coined, 
and. other circumstances. ‘This wasa-very:great 
improvement in the artiof coining, and gave dn 
additional value ‘to money ; ‘by making it pre- 
serve the memories.of princes, and afford lights 
to history, Nor were our British ancestors un- 
acquainted with this great improvement before 


* Plate in Dr Borlase’s Hist. Cornwall. i + ‘Td. ibid. 
’ Q 2 
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i {Hey were subdued ‘by the Ronans.:° Bot several 


ss", @£ oar ancient British coins which are preserved 


Cunobe- 
line’s 
coins, 


in the cabinets of the curious, and ‘have been 
engraved in Speed, Camden, Pegge, and others, 
have very plain and perfect legends or inscrip- 
tions, and on that account merit’ particular at- 
tention. 

“The far greatest number of the ancient British 
coins which have been found with inscriptions 
upon them, appear from these inscriptions to 
have been coined in the reign and by the au- 
thority of Cunobeline, a prince who flourished 
im this‘island between the first and second Ro- 
mafi-invasion. ‘The learned Mr Pegge hath 
published an engraving of a very complete col- 
Jéttion ‘of these coins of Cunobeline, to the 
number of thirty-nine, with an essay upon them; 


~~“ “from which the following brief account of them 


4s for the most part extracted. * ‘These coins 
are of different metals; some of them gold, 
‘others of silver, and others of ‘brass; but aliof 
them very-much debased. ‘ They are all circular, 
though not 'perfectly flat, most-of them beinga 
Jittle disked, some more, some less, with one side 
ieoneave, andthe other corvex. >! The tasté in 
swhich they are executed is good, and the figates 
Gipon'them are much more elegant than those oh 
“the Karn-bre coins above mentioned, or ‘onthe 
‘ancient Gallic: coins in Mountfauvon, dd poem 
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‘eiDhe letters upon them-dreé all. Roman, antl Divided 
for the most: part: fair and well-shaped.. «They, cases, 
ave very:properly arranged by Mr Pegge, unelat / 
the:bix ‘following’ classes: © 

co ‘I, Contains’ those that have only. the 
jc aslno.s «king’s name, or some ebenorahions 


of it. whist 
+t UI.’ Those that have the ee name, ‘with Bee ee 
ancl es. a/place-of:coinage. ont ie 


HL Those that have the king’s name, with 
ie: ie | ¢ ‘PASCIA, OF some abbreviation: ofthat 
fetoee oo. ravond. | $0)  iyodd 
‘( . IV. Those that have the king’s ness, with 
ide en TAsciA, and a place of coinages:;; 
.\'V. Those that -have rascia only... /¢:55 
VL ‘Those that. have Tascia, with a. pace 
7 ans OF coinage. 
ar. In oe first class are six coins, but all differing Ist Class. 
4n some, particulars. The first coin is.of silver, 
having the King’s head, and. the name cvnoBi- 
LINE aroundt.on one side, and a fine horse, with 
a crescent or new moon above his back, on the 
reverse. The second coin is also of silver,, hav- 
ding -the syllable‘ cvn. in. a straight line on both 
sides 3: on the obverse there is no head,. but..on 
-the reverse there.is the figure of anaked, man at 
full-length, ‘ima walking attitude, with a, club 
over hisshoulder. .. The third coin hath the same 
inscription:and figure with. the second, :and.difiegs 
from it only in the metal, which is copper, and 
in the size, which i is smaller. ‘The fourth coin is 
of copper, with the syllable cvy in a straight 
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line, ‘without atiy head’ on‘the obverse; and on 
the teverse’ the figure‘of an animal, which some 
antiquaries take to‘ be ‘a hotse; did others-a dog 
ora sheep. The’ fifth coitt itr this class’ is taken 
from’ ‘Mr Setden’s “Titles’‘of Honour, Part 1. 
8. | On the obverse is the-king’s head, adorned 
Wit ha ‘diadem, or fillet of' pearls, with the name 
‘(GVNOBELIN “inscribed ‘around.’ ‘The metal and 
‘the reverse are mentioned: by ‘Mr Selden. The 
‘sixth and last'coin‘in' this Class is ‘of ¢old, blank 
‘nthe obvetse; on the reverse it hath a fine 
‘horse upon the gallop, over him ahand holding 
‘a truncheon, @ pearl or pellet at a little distanee 
‘from ‘each end of ‘it, and above it cvno;. under 
‘the horse the figure of a serpent wtigeling. f 
2d Class.‘ ‘Lit the Second ¢lass are nine coms; no two-of 
* which are exactly alike in all respects. The first 
“4s ‘Of brass s having on the obverse 4 Janus, with 
_,,€VNO below it; and on the reverse the: figures of 
a hog‘and a tree; and’ under them’ eamv,’ sup- 
‘ posed to be an abbreviation: of Cainulodunum, 
- the royal seat of Cunobeline, ‘and ‘the . place ‘of 
“coinage. The second is of gold; ‘on the obverse 
an ear of corn and camv;‘on the 'teverse a horse, 
“ ‘with the figure of a comet above his back, and 
ofa wheel underhis belly; and avno. The third 
is of silver ; having on the ‘obverse ‘the. king’s 
head, and’ camv;~“and on the .reverse a ‘female 
figtré sitting in a chair, with wings ather shoul- 
| "ders, supposed to be Victory; and ‘cvno’ under 
“the chair.” The fourth coin differs only from 
the ‘second -in this, that the figure above. the 
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swheel is placed. before his.mouth, and not under 
‘his belly: The; fifth,is a small gold coin, hay- 
ing:onj the obverse: an. ear of corm, which is sup, 
posed! to indicate the place of comage 5, and.on 
ithe:waversea horse, with cvy, The sixth isa 
gold ¢din’;| having, on the obverse a head with 
| a beand,and/evnons,and jon the reverse.a lion 
-e@uchant,' with cam}, The seventh is of brass; 
jon| the obverse two -human, figures standing, 
-gupposed ‘to be Cunobeline and. his queen, 
owith, cvy; ‘and.on. the reverse a Pegasus. or 
winged horse, with camv... The. eighth, coin 
differs, only from the first of this. class in..,this, 

that, there isno tree on the reverse, The ninth 


|ds.of: gold.;,on. the obverse a hoyse curvetting, 


)awith (a'wheel. under. his belly, and cwy, and, a 
 star-oyer, his, back; on, the reverse. an ear, of 
corns: and, CAMV. ». »,| : 


She 


|... The third class comprehends, ten, coins, all 54 cuss 


different in. some particulars from. each other. 
1, A. brass coin ;,.0m | the: obverse, the king’s 
head, with cvnopiLin around it; on the reverse 
.a:workman sitting in a,chair, with a hammer, in 
\ his hand, coining money ;, of which several pieces 
appear ion the,ground, and tascio. 2, 44, silver 
. goin onthe, obverse a laureate crown, with 
eyo inscribed; on the reverse, Pegasus, with 
imasce below. ,,3. A silver,coin ;, with the king’s 
.shead.on ,the obverse, jand vno; and on the 
gzeverse a. sphinx, with,tascto,; 4. On the ob- 
o.yersethe king’shead, with cynopitan; and onthe 
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reverse. a horse, with rascio. 15. Anoelegant 
copper coin ; having on. the obverse the king's 
head,. with his name, latinised cvNoBELINVS RES 
and:on the reverse the figure of an:ox, and be- 
low.it rasc. 6. A copper coin; on the obverse a 
female head, probably the queen’s, with cvnoBE- 
Lin; and the reverse very nearly the’ same with! 
that of the first coin in this class. '7: A silver coin; 
having, a female head on the obverse, with cvno; 
and on the reverse a fine sphinx, with rascro: 


§.Is also silver; with the king’s head and cvno- 


BILIN on the obverse ; and a fine horse gallop- 
ing on the reverse, with tascio. 9. Differs 


> very little from the first in this class. ‘10. Isa 


4th Class, 


copper, coin; with the king’s head laureated, 


and cvNoBILIN on the’obverse; a horse with 


some faint traces of Tascia on the reverse.’ : 
The fourth class contains six coins, which'are 

remarkably fine. 1. Is asilver coin; having the 

king’s head on the obverse, with Tasc behind 


‘it; and before the face Novanz, which is be- 


lieved to. be an abbreviation of the name of some 
town, or of some people; and on: the reverse 
Apollo playing on the harp, with cvnosz. 2..Is 
also a. siver coin; and: hath on the observe the 
king’s head helmeted, with cvNoBELINE; and on 
the reverse a hog, with TascuovaniT; though 
ip is,imagined that the two 11 in the middle was 
originally an: N, which‘will make the legendodn 
the reverse of this.coin nearly the same with that 
on|the obyerse of the preceding one.» 3. Ar fine 
copper, coin; ,having on 4he obverse ithe: king’ 
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onshoisebdek“at full’ gallopy’ with eviko's HiHRE 
oipthe reverse'the king ow fast; with ‘the helitiet 
on his’ headj‘a’ spear’ in his ¥i¢ht’ hand, Tama 
round target'in his'left, with rAs¢ ‘No. ‘41° This 
coinidoth not differ much from the first: one“! 
this class.) 5.Is°a copper coin’; -having the 
king’s head, ‘with cvnopetin on the obverse';' 
and » centaur blowing a horn, with TASCIOvARES 
on ‘the reverse. 6. Is a silver coin; ees ‘al 
figure believed. to be Hercules, and evo lott 
the obverse’; a woman riding sideways’ on’ att 
animal which hath very much the appearandé-oft 
a dog, with rasc Nova on the reverse, §° itt 
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. The fifth class contains six coins. | 1.18 a fii’ 5th Class, 


silver coin, with a Roman head laureated, 'sup- 
posed to be that of the Emperor Augustus, and’ 


TASCrO On the obverse ; and a bull pushing with’ 


his horns on'the reverse. 2. A gold’ coin hav- 
ing the king on horseback, with ‘Tasco ‘on''the' 
obverse ; the reverse is crowded with figutes;’ 
which ate not now understood.  $.' A fine silver’ 
coin, with a griffin‘on the obverse’; and’ aPe- 
gasus and Tas on the reverse. 4. This coimis of 
gold, and differs very little from the ‘second. 
S.A silver coin; Having a horse, with a shield’ in 
the form of'a lozenge hanging on his side’ on 
the obverse; ‘and rasc within a: compartment on’ 
the:reverse. 6. ‘This coin is of electrum, ‘with’ 
a‘horse on the’ gallop, and Tasc on the obverse’ 

andrascio on the reverse. ' There is a coin in mt 
Theresby’s.Museum, p. 338, which might also’ 
be: — in this class ;hayiiig a head’ on ‘the 
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obverse, and'a dog, with+ra) under a satel on 
hoebuck; on the ‘reverse. 


6th Clas. ' ‘The sixth class contains only two Coins, - ok is 


rege 
of the word 
TASCIA. 


of silver ; with ver; supposed to ‘be ‘an: abbre- 
viation of ‘Verulamium, on.the ‘obverse 5: a horse 
galloping, with rasora‘onthe reverse, @.)Afine 


gold coin ; having a‘man on horseback, withia 
sword. in his right hand, and a! target ‘in his 
left hand, on the obverse; and ceARAric; which 
‘Mr Pegge supposes to be the name of some town 
“inthe territories of Cunobeline, now unknown; 
‘but others, perhaps more truly, believe to‘be the 


name of the renowned Caratacus, or Caracta- 
“cus 5 ; on the reverse an ear of corn, and Tascie. 

The word rasct1o or Tascia, which, ‘or some 
' abbreviation of it, appears on so: many of ‘these 
ancient British coins, hath greatly puzzled our 
antiquaries ; who have formed several: different 


“opinions concerning its meaning. .Mr Cam- 


den, Mr Baxter, Dr Pettingal, and others, have 
imagined that this word is derived: from ‘Task, 
or’’Fascu, which in the origmal language. of 


‘Britain signified any load, .burthen, or tribute 
‘imposed by the Tag, or prince 5 and that.all the 


moriey which had ‘Tascia, or any of its abbrevia- 
tions upon it, had been coined for no.other pur- 
pose but to pay the tribute which had been im- 
posed upon the Britons by Julius Cesar, and the 
Portaria, or ‘duties upon merchandise, which had 
been exacted by Augustus and his successors. * 


* Caniden, v. 1. p. cix. 351. Baxt. Glos. Brit. voce Tascia. Dr Pet- 
tingal’s Dissert. on Tascia. London, 1765. ee 
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» Mr-Camden. hathimproved upon this thought, 
by supposing —“ these coins were stamped, for 
* the payment of the tribute ofthe greater cat- 
‘the with a horse, for the lesser ‘with a-hog, for 
‘woods with a tree, and for corn ground: with 
an.ear of corn.’ *|: But though these opinions 
are specious, and supported. by great names, 
they are liable to strong. objections. . The. de- 
rivation of Tascio,: from Tag, a prince, bythe 
intervention of Tascu, a burthen, or task, :is far 
from being clear. Money coined for the sole 
purpose of paying tribute, is a thing unknown 
in the history of mankind; and it is not probable 
that Cunobeline, who was a free-and independ- 
ent prince, the friend, but-not.the subject, of the 
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Roman emperors, would have admitted,a word ” ; " 


“of such ignominious import as Tascio is in this 
. sense, upon his coins, t . 
A modern author, dissatisfied with the ‘shows 
_imterpretation of the:word Tascio, hath proposed 
_another. He-.supposes that.‘Tascio is an:abbre- 
~ viation of the name of.some nation or, people to 
whom this money. belonged, and of which Cuno- 
 beline.was king; and finding in Pliny,. lib, 3. 
i. 4, a-people of Gallia Narbonensis, called 
‘Tascodunitari Cononiences, in the MSS. Tasco- 
_ duni Taruconiences, . he conjectures; that Cuno- 
belin Tascio may ,mean Cunobelin Tascoduno- 
rum.+ But. this is, Saas a fadeiched mee 


® Camd. Brit. v. 1, p. exiil, | 
+ Mr Pegge’s Essay on Cunobeline’s Coins, p. 25, &c. 
¢ Wise Dissert, in Numm,. Bodl. Catalog. p, 227. 
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improbable Conjeeturé.::For theses coms! being 
found:in |Britainin great) mumbers; |. and having 
the namé of Cunobeliné upon them; who aswell 
Knowii ‘to| haves been: . great», British | prince}; 
totempérary: with Augustus: and! Tiberius, and 
em somé of them an: abbreviation of: Caniulodus 
nun; his royal seat, at amounts-toya dembustra 
tion that they are British coins, and, have nothing 
to, de,-with sd; distant ai: -country’.as Gallia Nar+ 
bonensis; ' where: 20; euch Coins: = ever been 
foundy: os 5 hOB 

Anothet oder writer wtinth caneabiuned that 


O° 'Tascio -was the name’ of .Cundbeline’s: aiint- 


“ master, -who. struck: all these coins: *. ‘This, it 


Other 


coins be- 
sides Cunds 
beline’s. 


’ paust-be confessed, isa much more feasible notion 
‘than the, former ;' though it. is not, without its 


difficulties. In particular, 'it' is.aditthe strange 
that.this word, if it:was a:proper name,'shduld 
haye been. spelled: by the owher of it: in: soi many 
different ways, as Tascio, ‘Tascia, ‘Tascie.*\°\: 
+,i{Besides:these numerous coms’of Cunobeling, 
thereare many others engravedand described in 
Speed, Camden, &c.,; which are supposed to have 
been coined by the: authority of Cassibelanus, 
Comius, | Prosutagus, ‘Boadicia, Bericus; .Catis- 
mandua, Venutius, ee and: thier an 
ci¢nt British: princes. t : 

> The greatest part of case coins ae ae ne 
aie defaced, and the faint traces: of letters 


' ris ; ‘a ¥ 
ha ys ri red 8 aay @ on ’ Canobeline’ s  Geins,. p. 55. . 


¢ Speed’s Chron. + pa 175, & &e, &e, amd, Brit. Ye 1. Pe GX. &ee 
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ppon! them aressi varlousty:eady that: it! ts ams 
possible to:discover with: certaintyto:whonl they 
Helongot ~ We have sufficientreason) however; 
tomconclude in general, thatseveralother British 
princes ‘who. flourished ‘between’ the: ‘first: and 
sebondinvasiom of this island‘by the Romans; 
coined moneydswelbas Cundbeline;:thoughy'as © 
hei reigned: very-long; and: over that part.of Bri- 
tain. which awas' richest; and had the greatest 
trade, he coined much greater quantities than 
any of the other princes; which is one great rea: 
Som why so many’ of his coins ‘ate still extant. 

«:/Phe:coms of Cunobeline above’ described:af- Observa- 
ford a convincing ‘proof of that friendly and fi: these 
miliar intercourse which Strabo tells us subsisted 
between the Romans and Britons in the reign of 
Augustus; and that.the Roman arts; manners, 
and religion, had:even then:gained some footing 
wm: this: island: t:For -on these | coins “we? see 
almost:all.the Roman letters, and many'of the 
Roman Deities; which: is:aidemonstratiomthat = «>. 
some of the Britons:at least cotild:read these'leti..... 
ders, and:that; they had someknowledge’of, and “~~ 
some veneration for; these>Deities. 9 (Nay; ithe 
Jegend of onéloffhese:¢bins (OVNOBELINVS! REX) 
asdmthe Latin language; which ssemsto mitimate 
that the Britons were not then ignorant’ of that 
datiguage. «Forcthough theseqcoins:might ‘be, 
and probablyswere;i.strack fbysa,/Ronian aptist, 
‘yet we cannot imagine that, Cunobeline, would 

28 Xe Pepe e's Bikey on oabbetbrts Coins. a 
t Strabo, L 4. p. 200. 
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permit this artist to stamp letters, words, figures, 
and devices upon the current. coin of his king- 
dom, which neither he nor his subjects under 
stood. Pig. : oe 
Weight (Though the original weight and value of these 
and vane. ancient British coins cannot: be exactly ascer- 
tish coins. tained, yet when we.consider that. they were 
struck by Roman artists, and that one design of 
them was to pay the duties on merchandise ‘to 
the Roman. publicans, we. will be inclined, to 
think that they were probably of the same werght 
and value, and bore the same proportion to each 
other, with the Roman coins of that age, wale 
are well known. 
Quantity ‘It is very difficult to form any eyes of 
ah cere the quantity of money that cineulated in. Britain 


Britain be- 
tween the between the first and second imvasion: of the 


niebey Romans; though there are some. things that 
vasion. seem to indicate that it was not ineonsiderable. 
We have no fewer than forty coins of Cunobeline 
alone, in’ gold, silver, and copper, which: are 
all of different dies or stamps. ‘This is a proof 
that this prince had made forty coinages atleast; 
which must have produced a considerable quan- 
tity of coin; to say nothing of what was coined 
by other British princes in that period.’ :Prosu- 
tagus, who was King of the Iceni at the time of 
the second invasion, is represented by ‘Pacitus as 
a prince renowned for his great wealth; a part of 
which, no doubt, consisted of his treasures of 
money. * Caractacus, in his famous speech to 


* Tacit. Aunal: 1. 14. ¢. 31. 
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the EmperorClaudius, speaks in very high terms, 
not only ofthe abundance of his:subjects, horses, 
and. arms, but also of the greatness of his wealth 
in general.* London is described as a very 
opulent trading city, inhabited. by great nim- 
bers-of wealthy merchants, in less than twenty 
years after the second invasion ;: which makes it 
probable that it was rich in money and merchan- 
dise before that event.t Nay, Tacitus tells us 
im plain terms, that Britain had sufficient quan- 
tities of gold:and silver, amply to reward all the 
toils and dangers of its conquerors.t Upon 
the whole, there is sufficient évidence:that the 
commerce of this island, especially of tlie south 


coasts of it, was considerable; and that it did not | 
want a sufficient quantity of current coin foran- 


swering‘all the purposes of that commerce, when 
it was invaded and subdued’by the Romans un- 
der Claudius, A. D.43.. 0 
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The Roman conquest sceasioned a ‘total change change in 


the coin of 


im the com of Britain, and in:a little time wery 56.00" 


much ‘increased its quantity. For. as soon as 
Claudius and ‘his generals. had deprived the Bri- 
tish princes of their authority, and reduced their 
dominions into-the form of a province, their.coin 
and that of their predecessors was no longer the 
‘eurrent coin of the. country; but the Roman 
money, stamped. with the faces and titles of the 
Roman i aaa was - substituted in its ais 


* Tacit, Annal. |. 12. c. 57, pit ¢ Id. ibid, 1.14. ©. 33. 
¢ Id. Vita Agric. c.12, 


Quantity 
of coin in- 
creased. 
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‘¢ It was enacted by an edict of the Roman em. 
“‘ perors, enforced by very severe sanctions, that 
“no person should use any money in Britain, 
“ but such as was stamped with the effigies of 
“ Cesar.”’* This edict soon produced its full 
effect, and all the British money was either con- 
cealed or melted down, and nothing appeared in 
circulation but Roman money. “ Britain (says 
“« Gildas) after it was subdued and rendered tri- 
“‘ butary by the Romans ought rather to have 
“* been called a Roman than a British island; 
“as all the gold, silver, and copper money in 
‘‘ it was stamped with the image of Cesar. ” t 
That the Roman conquest not only changed 
the species, but very much increased the quantity 
of the current coin of this island, we have many 
reasons to believe. The pay of the Roman forces 
which were employed in subduing and keeping 
possession of it, must have brought into it a great 


‘mass of treasure, in a long course of years. Se- 


veral of the Roman emperors not only visited 
this remote province of their empire, but some 
of them resided, and kept their courts in it for 


two or three years together; which must have 


brought in a great deal of money. Many wealthy ° 
Romans who had obtained civil or military.em- 
ployments here, who‘had come hither on account 
of trade, procured grants or purchased lands in ° 
this pleasant and fertile country, settled in it, and » 
increased its wealth. So early.as the reign of » 


© Sheringham, p. 391. (|) & Gilde, Hist. in Proof. 
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Nero,,and only ;about twenty.years after the cons 
quest of Claudius, Tacitus speaks of London.and 
Verulam ,as.rich and, populous cities, inhabited 
chiefly. by, Romans,,of, whom many were wealthy 
merchants.* The great improyements that.were 
made by the Britons, with ithe ‘assistance, andun. 
der the direction of the Romans, in agriculturey 
arts, and) commerce;. gradually increased, the, 
treasures of theix countay, and upt-only enabled: 
them to; payithe several.taxes levied -hy the Ro» 
mans, butiadded, from time to, time; ta lits riches» 
The,gneat quantities of Roman coins which.haye 
been accidentally, found ‘in almost. every part;pf 
Britain, serve,to confirm the above conjeetutes,  - 9.0 
andjafford, a; kind, ef jocular, demonstration of; * ..., 
their origivial.abundance;; (Upon, the, whole,)we, 

hayesufficient reasons to.be convinced, that there, 

ware greater, quantities of current coin an) out, 

country i, the; flourishing times. of the. Roman, 

government;; than at, any period for more than, 

ajthousand years after their departures; \,. |, ..,, 

‘The wealth and, prosperity of provincial Britain wea 
began, to, decline.very sensibly, about fifty, years, 274 ony 
befoxe the last retreat of the Romans... Thig was Push be 
owing, partly, to the incursions of the. Scots.and line 
Pigts,,in, the nerth, and the depredations.of the; 
Saxon. pirates (in| the, south; by, , which, much, 
wealth, in money and_other, things,,was carried, 
off,,,and more, destroyed, or, buried,in, the Thins 
of| those :tawns and cities which, they | Jaid, an, 


ta fon a bt 9 Dagite Annal. L 14. ¢. 35. poe cay ‘tle © 
VOL, II. R 
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ashes, The two unfortunate expeditions of the 
usurpers Maximus and Constantine to the Conti- 
rent, the former of which happened A. D. 383, 
and the latter A. D.408, were also very fatal to 
the wealth, as well as. to the power, of the pro- 


’ yincial Britons,t For these two adventurers 


collected and.carried off with them. great sums 


of money to support their armies, and prosecute 


-" theiz pretensions to the Imperial throne. In this 


Destroyed 
by the de- 


period likewise, many of the richest inhabitants 


of the Roman province, finding no security for 
their persons or possessions in this island, con- 
verted their estates into money, with which they 
retired to the Continent. t 

But the final and almost total departure of the 


partureof Romans out of Britain, drained it of the greatest 


quantities of coin, and reduced it almost to the 
same state of poverty in which they had found it. 

For nothing can be more improbable than the 
conjecture of some writers, that the Romans at 
their departure did not carry their money with 
them, but.buried it in the ground, in hopes of 
their returning back.{ It is certain they en- 
tertained no such hopes, but left this island with 
adeclared and positive resolution never to return. 
Their departure was neither forced nor precipi- 
tate, but voluntary and gradual, whichgavethem 
opportunities of carrying off with them whatever 
they thought Proper. We may therefore con- 


* See Chap. 1. | + Ibid. Zosim. l. 6. 
| $ Speed's Chron. p 187, Kernuet’s Paroch. Antiq. p. 11. 
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clude that the Romans, when they took their 
leave of this island, carried with them almost all 
their cash, and even many of their'most precious 
‘and portable effects;' and left little behind them 
that could be conveniently transported. 
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As the great end of commerce is to supply the ee 
wants of one district or country out of the super- ing goods 
‘fluities of another for their mutual benefit, some importance 


means of conveying commodities from one coun- merce. 
try to another are absolutely necessary to answer 
thisend. For this reason, the carriage of goods 
from place to place is a matter of the greatest 
moment in commerce, ard is performed either 
by land or water. 


com- 


The carriage of goods from one place to an- Land-car- 
other by land, which is called land-carriage, is — 


performed in the first stage of society by the 
‘mere bodily strength of men; in the next, by the 
assistance of such tame animals as are stronger 
than men; and in the last and most improved 


state, by the help of wheel-machines, yoked to . 


these animals, which enablethem to draw'a much 
greater weight than they could carry. ‘The an. 
cient Britons were not unacquainted with this 
Jast and most perfect method of land-carriage yet 
discovered, long before they were invaded by 
the Romans. . For they had not only great num. 
bers of war-chariots, but also many other wheel- 
carriages for other purposes, and particularly for 
conveying their goods and merchandise from 
one place to another. _ Diodorus Siculus tells us, 
that the Britons who dwell near the promontory 
RZ 
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Beletiiim (Land’s-end), after they had refined 
their tin, and cast it into square blocks, car- 
riéd it to the Isle of Wight in carts or waggons; 
the space between that isle and the continent 
being in these times dry land, when the tide 
| was out. si 

Roads and © But though the ancient Britons were not un- 

bridges. ° ° ° 
acquainted with the construction and use of 
wheel-carriages for the purposes of commerce, 
yet their conveyance of goods from one part of 
the country to another must have been retard- 
ed by their want of solid roads, and interrupted 
by their want of bridges over rivers. Both 
these obstructions were removed by the art and 
industry of the Romans, who, by making the 
most firm, dry, and spacious roads in all parts, 
and building bridges where they were neces- 
sary, rendered land-carriage as easy and conve- 
nient as it is at present. 

Origin and In the first stage of society, great rivers, lakes 

water-car- and seas, must have appeared insurmountable 

ms. obstacles to all intercourse between those who 
inhabited their opposite banks and shores. But 
when mankind became a little better acquainted 
with their properties, and observed that many 
bodies, and particularly the largest trees, floated 
on their waters, and were carried along their 
streams with great rapidity and ease, they would 
by degrees change their opinion of them, and 
begin to entertain a notion, that they might 


* Diod. Sicul. 1. 5. § 22. p. 347. 
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be made the means of communication between 
one country and another.. Some men_jof bold 
and daring spirits, would adventure to commit 
themselves .to the streams of smaller, and after. 
wards of larger rivers, upon. two or three trees 
fastened together ; and finding that they car- 
ried them with ease and safety, .and that when 
they joined a greater number of trees, they be- 
came capable of supporting a greater number 
of men, and a greater quantity of goods, : they 
learnt to transport themselves and their effects 
from one place to another on floats or rafts, 
‘This is believed by many authors to have been 
the first kind of water-carriage.* To these 
rafts succeeded canoes, made of one very large 
tree excavated, to secure its freight from being’ 
wetted or washed away.t But as these ca- 
noes could neither contain many men nor 
much merchandise, it would soon be found. ne- 
cessary to construct artificial vessels of greater. 
capacity and burden, by joining several pieces 
of wood together, by different means, so com- 
pactly as to exclude the water. For want of 
proper tools for sawing large trees into planks, 
the most ancient vessels or boats in seyeral 
countries were made of osiers, and the flexible 


* Origin of Laws, Arts, and Sciences, v. 1. p. 288, and the authors 
there quoted. 
¢ Tune ainos primum fluvii sensere cavatas, 


Then first on seas the hollow alder swam. 
4 Virg. Georg. h Ve 1356. 
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branches of trees ‘interwoven as close as gem 
ble, and covered with skins. * 

It was probably in suchslender vessels as ain. 
that some bold adventurers first launched out 
from the nearest coasts of Gaul, and, passing the 


‘narrow sea that flows between, landed, in an 


auspicious moment, on the shore of this invit- 
ingisland; and being followed by others of both 
sexes in their successful attempt, began to people 


the country which they had discovered. This 


much at least is certain, from the concurring 


testimony of many authors, that the most ancient 


Britons made use of boats of this construction 
for several ages. Pliny tells us, that Timeus, a 
very ancient historian, whose works are now lost, 
had related, that the people of Britain used to'sail 
to an island at the distance of six days sailing, 


in boats made of wattles, and covered with 


skins,+ These kind of boats were still in use 
here in Ceesar’s time, who acquaints us, that he 
transported his army over a river in Spain, in 
boats made in imitation of those that he had 
seen in Britain, which he thus describes: ** Their 
“‘ keels and ribs were made of slender pieces of 
‘“‘ wood, and their bodies woven with wattles, 
«© and covered with skins.” ‘These boats were 
so light that they were carried in carts no less 
than twenty-two miles. 


® Cas, de Bel. Civ. 1.1. e.54. Ptin. Hist. Nat. k 7. § 57 
¢ Plin. Hist. Nat. L 4. c. 16. § 30. 
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These ancient British vessels are also describ+ 
ed by Lucan and Festus Avienus, in the verses 
quoted below. * Solinus gives the same account . 


of the boats in which the ancient inhabitants.of |. 


Ireland and Caledonia used to pass the sea-which 
divides these two countries. ‘ The sea which 
.¢ flows between Britain and Ireland isso anquiet 
and stormy, that it is only navigable in sum- 
-** mer; when the people of these countries pass 
and repass it in small boats made of wattles, 
*‘and covered carefully with the hides of 
oxen.” t+ But though it is thus evident that 
the ancient British inhabitants, both of the south 
and north part of this island, navigated their 
rivers, and even had the boldness to cross the 
‘narrow seas to Gaul and Ireland in these wicker- 
boats, we cannot from hence conclude that they 
had no vessels of a larger size, better construc- . 
tion, and more solid materials. The singular 
and uncommon form of these boats, 1s perhaps 
thereason that they areso much taken noticeof hy 
ancient writers; while those of a better form, and 
more like the ships of other countries,are nena 


* Primum cana salix, madefacto vimine, parvam | 

Texitur in puppim, coesoque inducta juvenco ’ 
Victoris patiens, tumidum circumnatat amnem. 
Sic Venetus stagnante Pado, fusoque Britannus 
Navigat Oceano . . « «© «© © © © © Luc. Pharsal. 1. 4, 
“a a ee a reiad miraculam yo 
Navigia junctis semper aptant pellibus, 
ore vastum sepe pereurrunt Salum. 

Fest. Avienus in Oris Marit. 


vm #4 


¢ Solin. c. 35. p. 166. 
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mentioned. It is however. very probable that 
they were not altogether destitute of such ships, 
‘even before they were invaded by the Romans. 
For' we'are'told by Cesar, “ That the seacoasts 
‘Sof Britain were possessed ‘by colonies which 
‘had lately come from Gaul, and still retained 
«ithe names of ‘the several.states' from whence 
“they came.”.* Now, as these colonies came 
twith'a design to make war, in order to force:a 
settlement (as the same author acquaints. us), 
‘they must have brought with them great num- 
-bers of armed men, together with their wives 
-and children, and perhaps their most valuable 
effects: This could not be done without fleets 
“of ships of greater capacityand strength than the 
ewicker-boats above described. When they had 
‘made good their settlements on the seacoast of 
Britain, they would certainly preserve and keep 
‘up their fleets, in order te preserve their.com- 
_ munication with their countrymen on the conti- 
-nent,. for their mutual safety and advantage. 
Accordingly, Caesar says directly, that the Gauls 
-had constantly received auxiliaries from Britain 
in all their wars with the Romans; and he gives 
‘this.as the only reason why he was so impatient 
.to invade this island at so improper a season of 
the year. t | | 
The Veneti, who inhabited that promontory of 
Gaul which is now called Britanny, excelled all 
the nations on the continent in their knowledge 


* Cas, de Bel. Gal. l 5. c. 12 -$ Ibid. b 4. c 20. 
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of maritime affairs, and in -the number: and 
strength of their ships; and yet, when they were 
preparing to fight a decisive: battle against the 
“Romans by sea, they asked and obtained auxili- 
aries from Britain ; which they, certainly would 
not:have done, if the Britons could have assisted 
them only with afew wicker-boats, covered with 
‘skins. *. It is therefore probable, that the people 
-of Britain had ships much of the same form and 
construction with those of their friends and allies 
‘the Veneti, with which they joined their fleet on 
‘that occasion. These ships of the Veneti are de- 
‘scribed by Cesar as very large, lofty, and strong, 
-built entirely of thick planks of oak, and so solid, 
‘that the beaks of the Roman ships could make 
‘no impression upon them.t The combined fleets 
-of the Veneti and Britons, in the famous sea-fight 
_off the coast of Armorica, now Britanny, against 
‘the Romans, consisted of two hundred and 
-twenty of these large and strong ships, which 
were almost all destroyed in that unfortunate en- 
-gagement ; by which the naval power, both of 
‘Gaul and Britain was entirely ruined. { This 
‘great disaster is believed, by some of the best of 

our antiquaries and historians, to have been the 
reason that the Britons never attempted to make 

any opposition to Cesar by sea, when the very 

year after it he invaded their country. § 

* Ceasar de Bel. Gal. 1. 3. c. 8, 9. } Ibid. 1. 3. ¢. 15. 


~. $ Ibid. c, 14, 15, 16. § Selden’s Mare Clausum, 
1. 2,c. 2, p. 151, &c, Campbell’s Lives of the Admirals, v. 1. p.7. 
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These conjectures (for we shall call them no- 
thing more) concerning the naval power of the 
ancient Britons, are very much confirmed by 
many passages in the works of Ossian. For the 
poems of that venerable bard are not only va- 
luable for their poetical beauties, but also for 
the light which they throw on the history and 
antiquities of our country; and their authority 
will be most satisfactory to those who are best 
acquainted with them. 

The poems of Homer are often quoted as the 
most authentic evidences of facts, especially re- 
specting arts, customs, and manners; and why 
should not those of our British Homer be en- 
titled to an equal degree of credit? ‘The very 
name of the British prince who was believed te 
be the inventor of ships, and the first who con- 
ducted a colony out of Britain into Ireland, is 
preserved in these poems. ‘* Larthon, the first 
* of Bolga’s race, who travelled on the winds—~ 
“ Who first sent the black ship through ocean, 
“ike a whale through the bursting of foam. 
‘* He mounts the wave on his own dark oak in 
“ Cluba’s ridgy bay. That oak which he cut 
‘‘ from Lumon, to bound along the sea.. The 
‘‘ maids turn their eyes away, lest the king 
“should be lowly laid. For never had they 
“seen a ship, dark rider of the waves!” * 
This expedition of Larthon must have hap- 
pened two or three centuries before the first 


* Ossian’s Poems, v. 2. p. 129. 151. 
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Roman invasion; and from that period the in- — 


tercourse between Caledonia and. Ireland: was 
frequent ; which must have made the people of 
both countries gradually improve in the arts of 
building and conducting ships. ‘These arts were 
so’ far advanced in the days of Fingal, the 
illustrious father and favourite hero of Ossian; 
that he made several expeditions, accompanied 
by some hundred of his warriors, not only into 
Ireland, but into Scandinavia, and the islands 
of the Baltic.* The ships, however, of the 
Caledonian and Irish Britons, in the age of Fin- 
gal, were far from being large. Three ma- 
riners are represented as sufficient to navigate 
one of them ; which we can hardly suppose ca+ 
pable of carrying more than thirty warriors, 
with their arms and provisions. t For though, 
if we may believe Solinus, they made it a rule 
never to eat while they were on their passage be- 
tween Britain and Ireland, it is not to be ima 
gined that they would undertake a Scandinavian 
voyage without some provisions. These ves- 
sels went both by the help of sails and. oars, 
which were used separately of together, as oc- 
casion required ; the mariners singing all the 
while they rowed. ‘Spread now (says Fingal 
-* to the dejected Cuchullin) thy white sails for 
*‘ the isle of Mist, and seed Bargela leaning on 
“her rock. Her tender eye is in tears, and 


_ * Ossian’s Poems, passim. fidvelp.39 - 


$ Solinus, c. 35. p. 166. 
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“ the winds lift her:long hair from her heaving 
“bosom. She listens to the winds of night to 
“hear the voice of thy rowers, to hear. the 
“song of the sea.” * We are not informed 
of what the sails of these ships were made. If 
the epithet white was not often bestowed upon 
them, we should be apt to conjecture that they 
were made of skins, like those of the Veneti in 
Gaul. t However this may have been, it ap- 
pears that they made use of thongs of leather 
instead of ropes. ‘ ‘They lifted up the sound- 
“ ing sail; the wind whistled through the 
“thongs of their. masts.” + Though the na- 
ture of Ossian’s work led him only to sing of 
ships employed in military expeditions, yet we 
have good reason to believe that they were also 
employed by merchants. in these times and 
places in carrying on their commerce. For 
there is no example in history of a people who 
abounded in ships of war, without sea-trade or 
merchant ships. 

Navigae - The arts of constructing and navigating ships 

“are so'intimately connected together, that they 
constantly keep pace with each other in their 
improvements. 
As the ancient Britons had not ‘the art of 
building ships of a form, capacity, and strength 
proper for very long voyages, so neither have we 
any reason to believe that they. had sufficient 


* Solinus, y. 1. p. 83, 84. — + Cas, de Bel. Gal. 1. 3. c. 13. 
t Ossian’s Poems, v, 1. p. 106. 
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skill in navigation, to be capable of conducting 
them: into very distant countries. This last: is 
one of the most difficult and complicated of all 
the arts, and requires thé ‘greatest length of 
time to bring it to any tolerable’ degrée of per- 
fection. = Lo 

. As long as the trade of Britain was in the 
hands of the Phoenicians and Greeks, it was 
certainly carried on entirely in foreign bottoms; 
and the Britons probably knew little or nothing 
of navigation. But when that trade fell into 
the hands of their neighbours the Gauls, some 
part of it would, by degrees, come to be. car- 
ried on in British ships. This might happen 
either by some of the Gallic merchants and ma- 
riners settled in this island, forthe conveniency 
of trade and ship-building, where all the most 
necessary materials for that purpose abounded: 
or by some of the most ingenious and enter- 
prising among the Britons learning these. arts 
from the Gauls, in order to share with them in 
the profits of the trade of their own country. 
By one or both of these. means, some of the 
Britons who inhabited the.seacoasts opposite to 
Gaul, began to build small vessels, and to export 
their own tin, lead, skins, and other commodities, 
to the continent. It is impossible to discover, 
with certainty and precision, when this hap- 
pened, though it is most .probable, on. several 
accounts, that it was at least a century before 
the first Roman invasion. : | 
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The first trading voyages of the most ancient 
Britons were, no doubt, performed with great 
caution and no little terror, from that part of 


‘the island that lay nearest to the continent, that 


they might never lose sight of land. By de- 
grees, however, they became bolder, and launch- 
ed ‘out from other parts of the coasts; and by 


storms they were sometimes driven into latitudes 


where they beheld nothing but the seas around 
them, and the heavens above them. In this si- 
tuation, having no compass to direct their course, 
they naturally fixed their eyes on the heavenly 
bodies, as the only objects capable of affording 
them any direction; and, by degrees, they ac- 
quired such a knowledge of the situation and 
appearances of certain stars, as was sufficient to 
guide them in their voyages to several parts of 
the continent which could not be seen from any 
part of the British coast. 

We learn from the poems of Ossian, that the 
ancient Britons of Caledonia steered their course 
by certain stars, in their voyages to Ireland and 


_Seandinavia. ‘ I bade my white. sails (says 


“ Fingal) to rise before the roar of Cona’s 


‘ wind.—When the night came down, Looked 
.on high for fiery-haired Ul-crim. Nor want- 


‘ing was the star of Heaven: it travelled red 
“between the clouds: I pursued the lovely 


~ beam on the faint-gleaming deep.” * 


© Ossian’s Poems, v. 2. p. 66. 
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In another passage of these poems, no fewer 
than seven of these stars, which were particular- 
ly observed by the British sailors, are named 
and described, as they were embossed. on the 
shield of Cathmor, chiefof Atha. ‘* Seven 
** bosses rose on the shield—QOn each boss is 
‘placed a star of night; Can-mathon with 
“* beams unshorn; Colderno rising from acloud; 
** Uloicho robed in mist—Cathlin glittering on 
«a rock; Reldurath half sinks its western light 

«¢ —-Berthen looks through a grove—-Tonthena, 
‘¢ that star which looked, by night, on the course 
“© of the sea-tossed Larthon. ”’ * 
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When a fleet of the ancient Britons sailed in son tia 


company under the command of one leader, the 
commander’s ship was known by: his shield 
hung high on the mast, and the several signals 
were given by striking the different bosses of 
that shield, which were commonly seven, each 
yielding a different and well-known. sotnd. 
*¢ Three hundred youths looked from their 
*¢ waves on Fingal’s bossy shield. High.on the 
«¢ mast it hung, and marked the dark blue sea. 
«© — But when the night came down, [ struck at 
«<¢ times the warning boss—Seven bosses rose on 
“the shield; the seven voices of the king, 
“‘ which his warriors received from the wind, 
and marked over. all their tribes.” t 


By these and the dike arts (however imperfect sa Sailed to 


* Ossian’s Poems, v. 2. p. 128, 129, + Id, ibid. p. 66. 128, 129. 


consider- 


they appear to us) the ancient Britons were Ca- able dis- 
tance, 
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pable of conducting fleets to a considerable dis- 


‘tance from their own. coasts. . We cannot with 


certainty mark:the utmost limits of their navi- 
gation; but it is highly probable, from: what is 
said by Strabo; that the Britons of the south 
never; sailed further southward than: to: the 
mouth of the river Garonhe in Gaul 2* and it 


is.no less probable, from the : works: of: Ossian, 


that those of the north never ‘sailed further 
northward than the north of Norway; or 
south; than the. south of Denmark; which. are 
in these poems called by the name of Lochlin.t 
But. between these. two pretty distant points; 
there were. perhaps few seaports.of eminence, 
to which the ancient British mariners were 
not capable of sailing. 

As the trade.of Britain pee eee vests 
saceanaed after it was subdued by the Romans, 
we may. be almost certain that its.shipping: in- 
creased also by the same degrees, and im ‘the 
same proportion. For as soon as the Romaris 
were convinced, by their wars. with the Cartha« 
ginians, of the great importance and. absolute 
necessity of a naval force, they applied: with 
nmauch ardour to maritime affairs, and in:a little 
time became as formidable by sea as they had 
been by land; and excelled all other. nations in 
the arts of building and. navigating. ships.4 
Though they were so ro jnaoes of these arts, that 


ris Strabo, 1. 4. Pp 199. ft The Works of ‘Ossian, pain 
} Polyb. L1.¢ 2. ro q . 
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they punished, first with perpetual imprisonment, 
and afterwards capitally, such as were found 
guilty of teaching the Barbarians (as they called 
their enemies) the art of building ships; ‘yet 
they were very ready to. instruct and éncourage 
all their subjects in.the practice of that art.'* 
The Emperor Claudius in particular, by whom 
the south parts of Britain were reduced into-a 
Roman province, bestowed sevetal privileges 
by law, on those who built ships for tradevt 
These privileges were confirmed and augmented 
by many succeeding emperors, which occasioned 
a great increase of shippizig in all the matitime 
and trading provinces of the empire, afid amongst 
others in Britain.t These privileges, however, 
were confined to those who built ships capable of 
carrying ten thousand Romdn miodia, ot about 
three hundred and twelve English quarters of 
corn. § This may enable us to form some idea 
of the ordinary size and: capacity of the mien 
chant ships of those times. : 

- It is impossible to find out; at this iletanowot 
time, from the slerider hints’ remaining in bis: 
tory, either the number or tonnage of the mer. 
- chant ships belonging to Britam in the Roman 
times; though we have sufficient reason td con- 
elude, in general, that they were considerable. 
When the city of London, in the reign of sais 


“© Cod. Theoa. tom. XL 9. ‘tit, 40. L 24. p. 392. 
t Sueton. in Claud. c. 18, 19. ¢ Cod. Theod. tom,,5, 1, 13, 
tit. 5. . . ae | rah 8s 
_ § Cod. Theod. tom, 5. 1. 13, tit, 5. L 28. p.81,82 
VOL. II. § 
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A\D..61, had, become, so soon after;the Ro- 
man. conquest, a great, city, abounding, in, mer- 
ebants and merchandise,. it certainly abounded 
also, in, shipping: * and when, A, D..359, no 
fewer, than eight hundred ships were employed 
in, the exportation of corn, the. whole number 
employed inthe British trade must have been 
very great. 

« Besides the merchant ships which were neces- 
sary, for carrying on the trade of Britain in these 
times, the Romans employed a considerable fleet 
of ships of war,.in making and securing the 
conquest of this island, and protecting its trade. 
For that wise people were very sensible that, 
without a fleet sufficient to procure and preserve 
the dominion of the British seas, it would be 
impracticable either to conquer Britain, or to 
keep it under their authority. To obtain the 
dominion of these seas, seems to have been one 
of the chief objects which they had in view in all 
their attempts on this island; and the acquisi- 
tion of that dominion gave them the greatest 
pleasure, and was chiefly celebrated by their 
ie orators, and historians.t. When the Em- 


“Sait. Aunal. 1.14, 6.33, $ Zosim. Hist. 1. 3. 
at 2 — patuit liber diu 
Oceanus, & recipit invitus ratis. 
Enqui Britannis primus imposuit jugum, 
' Jgnota tantis classibus texit freta. ' 
Seneca de Claudio i in Gara Act, 1. 





Jussit et ipsum 

Nova Romane , 

Jura securis 7 | 
Fumere Oceanum. Idem de eodem in Apocolocynthosi. 
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peror Claudius triumphed with great pomp’ for 
the conquést of Britain, one of the chief orna- 
ments of his triumph was a naval crown placed 
én the ‘top of the ‘Palatine Palace, in honour'of 
his havitig (as his historian expresses it) subdued 
the Ocean.* ‘“ It was a more glorious exploit 
“(said the orator to the same emperor) to con- 
* quer the sea by your passage into Britain, than 
“to subdue the Britons. For what resistatice 
* could they make, when they beheld the most 
* unruly elements; and the ocean itself, submit’ 
“to the Roman yoke?” t The great Agricola 
enlarged the Roman conquests in Britain, and 
made the most hardy and intrepid nations of 
Caledonia despair of being able to preserve their 
liberty, more by the terror of his fleet than by 
the valour of his army. ‘“ The first step (says 


‘«¢ Tacitus) that Agricola took in his sixth cam- | 


“\paign, was to explore the coasts of those 
« powerful nations which dwell beyond ‘the 
“‘ Forth, by his fleet, which constantly attended 
“‘ him, and made a most glorious and formidable 
‘“‘ appearance.—The Britons, as we learnt from; 
“our prisoners, were struck with consternation: 
*‘ and despair, when they saw that the fleet had 
penetrated intothe most secret recesses of their 
‘‘ seas, and rode triumphant on their coasts. f. 
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When the Romans had, by their fleets and oienn 


armies, reduced provincial Britain to an entire 
* Sueton, in Claud. c, 17. . + Hegisippus de Excidio 
Hierosolym., }. 2. c. 9. $ Tacit. Vita Agric. c. 25. 


kept a fleet 
for the 
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protestion and quiet submission to their authority, they still 


kept a fleet of ships of war stationed in its har- 
bours and on its coasts, for securing their’ con- 
quest, preserving the dominion of the sea, and 
protecting the trade of their subjects. This fleet 
was' commanded in chief by an officer of high 
rank, who was styled Archigubernus classis Bri- 
tannice, or high admiralof the British fleet. * 
Seitis Saturninus filled this important office in 
the reigns of Hadrian and Antoninus Pius. 


TheBritish ~’ When the Frank and Saxon pirates began to 


fleet very 
formidable 
under Ca- 
rausius and 


infest the British seas (which was towards the 
énd of the third century), it became necessary 


Alectus. #9 reinforce the British fleet, in order to enable it 


to protect the merchants from the insults of these 
daring rovers. ‘This was accordimgly done, and 
the command of it given to Carausius, an officer 
of undaunted courage, and of great experience 
and skill in maritime affairs; who, firiding him- 
self at the head of such a powerful fleet, began 
to entertain higher views, and to form the design 
of assuming the imperial purple. This design he 
soon after put in execution, and chiefly by the 
strength of his fleet, he constrairied the other twd 
emperors, Dioclesian and Maxintianus, to inaké 
peace with him, and admit hit toa shafe of thé 
imperial dignity, in which he supported himself 
for about seven years, when he was tredeherowsly 


ae slain’ by one of his own officers. + During’ all 


. this’ period Carausius reigned the unrivalled 


* Selden Mare Clausum, 1. 2. ¢.. 5 "$ See Chap. L 
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sovereign of, the,seag, and (as Ossian. poetically .. 
styles him): the king of.ships, setting the whole 
naval power of the Roman warld at defiance, * 
We may form some idea, of the greatness of the 
British fleet, under Carausius, and his successor 
Aleetus, by. observing the greatness of the, pre- 
parationsthat were made against them for several 
years., The Emperor Constantius did not think 
it, safeito put to.sea, or to attempt the recovery 
of Britain, until he had collected a fleet. of .no 
fewer than a thousand sail; and after all, his suc- 
cess in that enterprise is ascribed more tohis 99 ' 
good fortune in passing the British fleet inathick 
fog, without being observed, than to his superior : 
force.t The prodigious praises that were. be- 
stowed on Constantius, for this exploit. of reco- 
yering Britain, afford another proof of its great 
importance,.on account of its naval force.. “* O 
«‘ happy victory! (cries his panegyrist) compre- 
*hending many victories and, innumerable 
‘triumphs! By it Britain is restored; the 
s* Franks exterminated; and many nations which 
‘‘had conspired together are constrained to 
«¢ make submission. Rejoice, O invincible Cesar! 
‘* for thou hast conquered another world; and, 
‘* by restoring.the glory of the naval power of 
‘¢ Rome, hast added to her empire a greater 
¢¢ element than the whole earth. ” t 

Soon after the re-union of Britain to the Ro- Count of 
man empire, her seas and coasts began, to be tye Sa 

* Ossians Poems, v. 1. p. 96. Pomponius Letus, c, 2, 


$+ Campbell's Lives of the Admirals, v. 1. p. 21, &c. 
} Eumen, Panegyr. si mihi Cesar. 
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again infested by the Saxon pirates; who not 
only seized ships at sea,. but frequently landed 
and plundered the country. This obliged the 
Romans not only to keep a strong fleet in the 
British seas and ports, for cruising against these 
rovers, but also to build and garrison several 
forts on the coasts, to prevent their descents. 
This fleet and those ports were put under the 
immediate command of an officer of: high, rank, 
who had the title of the Count of the Saxon 
Shore in Britain.* “By these prudent arrange- 
ments, the British trade and marine were pro- 
tected, and flourished as long as the Roman 
power continued in its vigour. 

The Britons suffered as much in their maritime 
affairs, as they did in any other respect, by the 
departure of the Romans. The Roman fleets 
and garrisons being withdrawn, the British ships 
became an easy prey to the Frank and Saxon 
pirates at sea, and were not secure even in their 


harbours. This obliged all the most.wealthy 


merchants to retire, with their ships and effects, 
into the interior provinces of the empire; and 


_left:this island divested of its most natural:and 


only secure defence, a powerful maritime force 
capable of maintaining the dominion of the sur- 


rounding seas, supported. by a oe and 


extensive commerce. 


l 


© See Chap. IIT. sect. 5. 
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CHAP. VII, 


THE HISTORY OF THE MANNERS, VIRTUES, VICES, RE- 
MARKABLE CUSTOMS, LANGUAGE, DRESS, DIET, AND 
DIVERSIONS, OF THE PEOPLE OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
FROM THE FIRST INVASION OF IT BY THE ROMANS 
UNDER JULIUS CESAR, Av A.C. 55, TO THE' ARRIVAL 
OF THE SAXONS, A. D. 449, . i 


Tur history of manners will probably ' ‘tie History of 
esteemed. by many readers: the: most agreeable entertain. 
and entertaining part. of history: Those-who'® 
are much amused ‘with observing the various 
humours, passions, and ways of mankind in ‘real 
life, or with the just and lively representations 
of them upon the stage, will peruse with plea- 
sure a delineation of the manners, customs, and 


character of nations in their several ages, if it 


Useful. 
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49 faithfully drawn by the pen of the ‘historian. 
For by such a delineation, a people are brought 
again upon the field, as they were in the suc- 
cessive periods of their history; and are made 
to ‘pass in'review before the reader, who ‘hath 
thereby an opportunity of hearing their lan- 
guage, seeing their dress, diet, and diversions 5 
and'of contemplating their virtues, vices, sin- 
gular humours, and most remarkable customs ; 
which cannot fail to afford him an cea 
entertainment. 

‘This part of history is also the most useful and 
saessaines especially to those who are concern- 
ed jin: the administration of public affairs, and — 
the government of statesand kingdoms. It is of 
much greater importance to princes and politi- 
leians ‘to. be intimately acquainted with the real | 
characters, the virtues, vices, humours, and 


-«) foibles.of the nations which they govern, and of 
~~ these with whom they have political connexions, 


than to be perfeet masters of the most minute 
idetail of all the battles they had ever fought. 
‘This is'so certain and eiabiiig that it sata 
neither: proof nor illustration. : 

' But this most agreeable and servortdnt ask of 
thiatooyia by many degrees the most difficult, and, 
on that account, hath been the most. neglected, 
and the worst executed. Itis extremely difficult 
‘forthe midst intelligent iand sagacious travellers, 


jafter they iitve gpent several years in a country, 


visited all its provinces and cities, learnt its lan- 
guage, and conversed familiarly with its inhabi- 
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tants of all ranks, te form i just: and clear; con- 
ceptions of its national character and manners} 
especially if-it. 4s a country where the::people 
enjoy much :freedom of thinking, speakingj.and 
acting, according to their various humours and 
dispositions... How difficult mustit then befordn 
historian to igive a precise, extensive, and well- 
supported description of the character. and man- 
ners of a nation, in a.very ancient period); of 
which there are few remaining monuments, and 
at the distance of seventeen and eighteen:cen- 
turies from the age in. which he lives ?. This ob- 
servation is made with a view to.bespeak theiin- 
dulgence of thepublic to the mistakes and impes- 
fections that: may be discovered in the following 
delineation of the national character. and‘ man- 
ners of the ancient Britons when they! were:first 
invaded: by the Romans. pees 

. The climate of a country hath so great aniin- Climate of 
fluence on the constitutions, tempers, and mati. °"*"™ 
ners of its inhabitants, that it is proper to: pay 

some attention to the accounts which are givén 
‘us by the most, ancient writers of the climate of 

this island in their times,* ‘This.is the more  ne- 
‘cessary, because it appears from these accounts, 

that the comparative degrees of heat andcoldin * 
this island, and on the opposite continent of Gaul, 

were very different in those times from what they 
are at present; .so that a considerable change 
must haye happened in the climate of one ‘of 

these countries, perhaps-of both, 9. 1)! iv 


~ Att tay 2 


atk fhe oe. ae Cee. 1h) ee AIG Jdaate ga dado 
© L'Esprit des Loix, h14,15,16,177 ©“ ° © 
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Coldness of. Sever ‘al ancient authors of the best authority 


Gaul, an 
warmness 
of Britain. 


speak in very strong terms of the coldness of the 
climate in Gaul, and of the extreme rigour of its 
winters. “Colder than a Gallic winter,”’ was a 
kind of proverb among the Romans; * and if the 
following deseription of one of these winters by 
Diodorus Siculus, be a just one, it was avery 
expressive proverb.. “ Gaul is grievously infested 
‘‘ with frost and snow. For in winter, when 
** the air is cloudy, snow falls instead of rain; and 
‘¢ when it is. clear, the waters of the greatest 
‘ rivers are so strongly frozen, that the ice forms 
‘‘ a natural bridge; over which not only a few 
© travellers, but whole armies, with all their 
‘* loaded waggons, pass without danger.—But 
‘< as the ice on these rivers is extremely smooth 
‘and \slippery, they cover it with straw that 
“ they may go over it with the greater safety.— 
*¢ Such, in a word, is the excessive severity of 


the winter, and the piercing coldness.of the 


“air in Gaul, that it produceth neither vines 
. nor olives.” t 

aft there was any truth in this description, which 
is in part confirmed by the; testimony, of other 
writers, the climate of Gaul must have been 
much colder i in these times than it is at present. t 
On the contrary, the climate of Britain seems to 
have been remarkably mild and temperate in that 
Temote. period. Julius Cesar, who: made two 
expeditions into Britain, and spent the greatest 


oo Pétron. Satyr i 'p. 10. a \ . $+ Diod, Sicul. L 5. § 25, 26, 
} Pelloutier Hist. Celt. c, 12. p, 120. 


? 
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part of several years in Gaul,' says in’ express’ 


terms, “ That the climate of Britain is milder ve re 


«than that of Gaul, and the cold not'so' ia- 
‘*¢ tense.” * This is confirmed by the Lepelitienty 
of Tacitus, who (ifthe did not reside some 'titne 
in Britain himself) received his information from 
his father-in-law Agricola, who'lived six whole 
years in this island, visited almost every corner 
of it, and was therefore very capable of form- 
ing a right judgment of its climate: t' It be- 
longs rather to the naturalist-than the historian, 
‘to account for this change in the comparative 
state of the atmosphere of these two countries. 
We may however observe, that the mildness of 
the air of Britain was no small happiness’ to its 
inhabitants in those times, when they were so 
imperfectly clothed; and contributed not alittle 


to its being so well peopled. The air of this” 


island was not so remarkable in this period for 
its serenity, as for its mildnes. On the con- 
trary, the rains were very frequent, and the air 
was much loaded with vapours, and obscured 
with mists and fogs. t ‘The observation’ of Ta- 
citus is confirmed by almost every page of' the 
poems of Ossian: ‘in which there are innu- 
mérable allusions to the fogs, mists, and clouds 
‘of Caledonia.§ = ai 

- Upon the whole, the ‘¢limate of Britain; in 
the period we are now ’ considering, gs beaks to 


* Cesar. de Bel. Gal. 1. 5. ¢, 12, + Tacit. Vita Agric. « ce. 12, 


$ Id.ibid.  (§ Poems of en, aed Dr. Blair's» em 
tion, p. 55, 56—59, . 5 wehl vewucus ll | 
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hhve been moderately warm!in summer, and.not 
excessively coldinwinter; but rathen more rainy, 

damp, and cloudy, than it is. at present, when its 

woods are cut down, and its lakes and marshes 
drained. * Such a temperature of the air was not 

«1 unfavourable to the growth and strength of the 

*" badies of men! and.other,animals. | 

Faceof the “/i{Lhe face of this country made a very different 
‘ered vik, Appearance when it was first invaded by the Ro- 
woods, mans from what it doth at present. For though 
the position of .its. vales and mountains hath 

always been the same, yet.so many of these were 

then :covered: with woods, that. the whole island 
wasisaid'to have been Horrida Sylvis.t Some 
ofthese woods were of immense extent, and ina 
manner-covered whole.countries. + ‘The famous 

forest of Anderida was no less than one hundred 

and twenty miles in length, ‘and thirty miles. in 
breadth: andthe Saltus Caledonius was probably 

still move extensive. The very towns of the 
ancient; Britons, and their. places of worship, 

weve a'kind of forests;.so much did the country 
abound with them, and so greatly did the people 
delight:in them. § One.of the chief difficulties 

the Romans met with in pushing their conquests 

in this island, was ;that.of making their way 
through these woods, and guarding against the 

sallien of the: Britons. from their forests. || This 


* Y Heraalian. 1. ee C. 47, ~ 4 Leland’s Itinerary, v. 6. p. 104, ° 
'}’Gamd. Brit. v. 1. p/ 195. Mr‘ Pegge’s Dissertation on the Coritani, 
p- 123, 124, &e. | * 
§ See Chap. If. & V. |] Caesar de Bel. Gal. 1. 5. c. 15, 19, 
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dbliged them to-make ‘cuts through ithe woods 


as they ‘advanced, so broad, that they 'might:be © 


in ‘no’danger of 4 surprise; ‘and’ they afterwards 
cleared away much: greater. quantities: of them 
al the sake of agriculturey)) 6 600° * tb ietb 


28S 


‘Many ‘parts of Britain, when “it was’ first ims Boge ar and 


vaded by the Romans, were’ full ‘of: bogs: and 


marshes, or covered with standing waters. ‘This ..;; io... 


had probably been occasioned in some places by: bo bn 


inundations of the sea, and in others by acciden: 
_ tal obstructions, and overflowings of rivers; :by 
which the waters being spread over the face.of 
the country, and allowed to stagnate, formed 
either pools or marshes. However this might 
be, these extensive fens and marshes) presented 
another great obstruction to'the progress of the 
Romans, and gave the Britons’ a ‘considerable 
advantage against them.; by their being better 
adquainted with them, ‘and more\.aecustomed 
to pass them. This the Romans' feltovery sens 
sibly i in one of the first battles with thd Britons; 
in the reign of Claudius.» This action hape 
pened notifar from the mouth'of the ‘Thames; 


at'a place where the’ overflowing of thatiriveb — 


had made’ a@ large ‘marsh: :'*¢ This: the: Britons 
passed, ‘being acquainted “with! these places 
« that were firm at bottom, /and: fordables: but 
“ithe Romans’ ran a’ ‘great risk’ im following 
‘‘them; and many pursuing too rashly, felt 
“ among ..unpassable.,.:bogs, » and .. et. ther 
“lives.” * — a1 eS og 
Se ee Co Gk 1D ane @ 
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) cAfter this' the Romans, ‘as’ they’ advanced, 
drained many of these fens, and made the most 
solid roads through them, with bridges, ' where 
they were necessary.. ‘The Emperor Severus, in 
his‘famous expedition into Caledonia, met with 
little opposition from the enemy, but with almost 


«voy Gnsarmountable obstacles from the woods and 
on fens, ' with which the | country ‘was: covered. 


‘* Severus entered Caledonia, where he had end« 
‘s less fatigues to sustain, forests to cut down, 
‘ morasses to drain, and bridges to build. . The 
‘Ss: waters, too, extremely incommoded his troops, 
‘¢:insomuch that some of the soldiers, being able 
‘ito march no farther, begged of their compa- 
“nions to kill them, that they might not fall 
“iglive into their enemies’ hands. In a word, 
“¢ Severus lost no fewer than fifty thousand men 
‘in this expedition; though he fought no bat- 
« tle, and saw no enemies in abody.”* It is‘ob- 


“served that Northumberland, the Merse, Tiviot- 


.. dale, and the Lothians, the: countries ‘through 
~., which Severus. marched his army, are, to this 


a 


day, remarkably clear of wood,’ and very lit- 
tle. incommoded with marshes; such a mighty 
change did the Romans make in the natutal, as 
well\as political state of the countries which they 
conquered | For, by their salutary works of 
cutting: down forests, ‘and draining lakes, fens,‘ 
and marshes, they not only made a most agree- 
able alteration on the face of the country, and 


* Xiphilin. ex Dione in Sever. 
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gained, great quantities of ground for pasturage 
and agriculture, -but they. even: rendered : the 
very air and climate more:serene.and dry; and 
made this island, in.all respects; a more pleat 
sant. and. healthful residence them tt t had: been! 
in its natural and uncultivated state: oolaut 


iy 


. Though we have sufficient. ‘reason to ecineaieas of 


the ancient 


that all mankind are of one species, and .des! Britons. 


scended from one original pair, yet'it cannot be’ 
denied that there is now, and hath long beenia 
most prodigious difference between ‘the inhabi+ 
tants of different countries: in ‘the :colour,: sta* 
ture, shape, and. strength of their -bodies,..as 
well as in the faculties of their minds.* |. Jt: is’ 
not the province of the historian to accountifor 
this difference; but. as the personal accomplish- 
ments of a people form an essential. part, of 
their national. character, they. merit-our. parti+ 
cular. attention in a history of their manners. ° 


_ It hath been observed by several authors, that, Persons of 


the ancient inhabitants of Germany, Gaul, Spain, ait 


and Britain, borea very greatresemblancetoéach pane 
other, both in their,persons and mannerss: and!‘ ™ 


aes*' alike, 


this observation is confirmed by many. testimo: 
nies of. Greek and Roman writers.+ .This was. 
more particularly true.of the: Gauls and; South. 
Britons, who appear to have been ‘the very same: 
kind of people. in.all respects; so.that whatever: 
is said of the persons, manners, and, customs 

. Histoire Naturelle, par M. De Buffon, 8vo. Paris 1769, tom. 5. 


¢ Cluver. German, Antiq. 1. 1. c. 14. p. 92. Pelloutier Histoire des 
Celtes, 1.2.1. p.196. 
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of, the oue,. may be.applied.to the other with 
little variation and few -exeeptions,* 5 Oy Those 
‘t Britons who live nearest Gaul, are very. Jike 
‘‘ the Gauls; which is probably owing’ to their 
‘t being descended from the same original.sto¢k; 
“and their dwelling ‘almost’ in the..same ;elis 
‘* mate.’ +) A modern writer hath beeniat! great 
pains, to, prove, ‘that, the .Galedonians,, ort Brix 
tons of tthe North;: bore a, greater resemblariée 
to.the,Germans than'te the Gaulsit, Lhisshad 
also been observed. (by ‘Tacitus, with respect to 
their persouss and probably proceeded fromthe: 
greater) similarity of their. climaté! andy way of 
life. §,o ‘Phe truth-seems to: be; that allothe (Cele 
ti¢-nations| who inhabited:the western “provinces: 
of, Kuzopey were originally/ the, samé people 5, 
anc, im | process: of: times (differed: aclittle!from! 
each; other,’ according to their different degrées: 
of jcivilization -and intercourse owith strangers; 
and the different climates-of the countries; whieh: 
they possesbed:s.! fe) )i8T orodt Yo oro Io movod 
Persons of . Lhe ancient Britons were! remarkable! for the; 
aabigie ia langeneéss Of: their /bodies:!and otiallness* of stheir 
and fair, statturoe/* The Britéfis (says. Strabo)! exceed the. 
“.Gaulscin:stature; cof! whith Eeladdtular des | 
““imonstrationi For Iosawesome yoting: Britons’) 
‘‘ateRome, who werethalf afoot tallér that) the ! 
“‘tallestimen.” ty ‘Phe Caledonians, or ‘Nott 
Britors,seém to havebeeti mostcremarkable for 

their large limbs and high stature; and in that 

* Cedar. de Ba Gath, bic! 12, acit. Vita Agric. c..1L 

t eee Balti A 5 p. 154." at teat AP 

§ Tacit. Vita Agri.c1l.  * jj Strabo, L. 5+ p. 200. 


respect bore the greatestresemblance to theGer- 
matis, who are allowed, by all the Greek and 
Roman authors, to have exceeded all the rest of 
mankind in the size and stature of their bodies. * 
The ancient Britons are not so much celebrated 
for the elegance of their shape and figure, as for 
their bulk. Strabo describes the British youths 
which he saw at Rome, as of a loose ¢ontexture 
of' body; not standing very strdight of firm on! 
theirlegs, nor having any thing very fine in their’ 
features, ‘or the turn of: their limbs.t ‘This: 
appearance ‘might, perhaps, ‘be partly owing to! 
their youth. The ancient Gauls were very famous: 
for the softness, plumpness, and whiteness of 
their bodies, and for the fairness of ‘their com: ' 
plexions; in‘all which:they were at least equalled» 
by suchof the ancient Britons: as were clothed): 
and did not paint. }. The British ladies, in par: ' 
ticular, greatly excelled in fairness, and‘in the: 
whiteness and softness of their persons.’ ‘The: 
bosom of one of these British beauties ‘is com: | 
pared, | by Ossian, to the down of the swan, 


‘‘ when slow she! sails the lake, and sidelong' § | \. 
winds ‘are: blowing.’? § The Britons'had:alsov 
fair on yellow hair, ‘though in many various gra-’’ 
dations,’ and:in general not so white ae thet ot 


the Gauls.:|| The ‘hair of the Caledonians ‘is 


said to’ have been for the most part of a reddish’ 
cast :.and that of the Silures, or people at South 


* » Tacit, Vita Agric. e 11. Pelioutier, 1. 1. p. 197. 

¢ Strabo, 1. 5. p..200. ¢ Pelloutier, 1.1.p. 198... 

§ Poems of Ossian, v. 1. p. 58... . .§ Strabo, 1. 5. p. 200... . 
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Wales, most commonly, curled,*|, All,the Celtic 
nations had blue eyes; which seems to, hayebeen 
esteemed | a great beauty, by the, ancient, Britons 
in; both sexes, t, .. Their, enemies observed, that 
they, had an uncommon fierceness in theirlooks, 
espegially ;when. they, advanced. to, battle, that 
wasi apt.to. strike, terror, into. those who beleld 
them,,+.. Their. yoices too,: when, they. exerted 
them with a. design to excite terror, were exceed, 
ingly, loud, horrid, and. frightful. §,# Now Fins 
‘gal arose.in, his might,.and thrice,he rears 
6 ‘ed his voice. Cromla answered,around, and 
« the sons of the desert stood still. ’’ |} . 


Strong end ‘The. Britons and other Celtic pabond were 


swift, and 
patient of 
toil and 
bunger. 


no. less remarkable for. the great strength, than 
for.the great. bulk of' their bodies. ¢ The. fol, 
lowing description of Fingal and Swaran, wrest 
ling, must, give as.a high. idea.of the prodigious 
strength of these two,.chieftains, “Their sinewy 
* arms bend round, each, other ; they. turn from 
cf side to. side, and strain and stretch their large 
‘« spreading limbs below... But, when. the, pride 
“ of theirstrength arose, they,shook, the: hill 
« with ; their. heels ;. rocks tumble. from. .their 
« places on. high ; ie mereembeaded beshins are 
SVL rats Fa gi inngettutg 
ce Pectt. ea Aggies ¢. ri. ort TIBOR ans 
“of Pellbatien, 1. ip) 908 /Ossian's Povinis, ¥2 1..p.3760 v2 pose” 
$ Ces. de Bel. Gal, 1.1. ¢.39. § Cluver, German 
Antiq. p. 96. || Ossian’s hanes 1. p. 56. 
q Vegetius de Re, Militari, 1.. OR 2), 3 
et Ossian’s Poems, v. 1. p. 62, 65, ee ea ro t = 
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\ For though this description is highly poetical, 
it was tertainly intended ‘to express’ the extras 
ordinary strength, ‘aswell asart, Of thesé'royal 
wrestlers:- The’ aticiént' 'Btiton were “likewise 
very swift’ of foot; and excelled” it Yatiniag! 
swimming, ' wrestlitig, climbing, and all ‘kinds 


bf badily: exercises, itt which’ either stretigth ‘ot — 


swiftness! Were’ ‘required. * They were also'very 
_ patient’ of pain, toil; ‘and hardships’ of various 
kinds: ' “* The Maeate: ‘and Galedonians aré aé: 
“ ‘customed' to fatigues,'-to bear hunger, cold, 
“/andall mannér of hatdships. ‘They run ‘tito 

“ the morasses ‘up to the neck, and ive there 


‘several ‘days without eating.”t - But’ what’ °°“ 


thany of the Roman historians have observed « 


concerning the Gauls atid Gertnatis, was /ro- 
bably true likewise of the Britons; that’ they 
weré not capable of bearing much heat or thirst, 
and’ that they exerted their strength with’ so 
much violence, on their’ first assault upon’ ani e- 
nemy, that ‘it’ was soon exhausted:t° ‘Int’a word, 
the ancient Britons‘appeat to have been} in’ ige- 
néral, a tall, ‘strong, ‘nimble, and comély peo- 
ple; and having good constitutions, and living 
im a sitnple and frugal manner, ‘we need not’ be 
surprised that many of them lived’ to a véry 
great age. ‘ Some of the people of Britain,” 
says. Plutarch, ; ‘¢ livesone. sreuaiinie and bimenty 
aa years. sig ¥ 

 Ossian’s Poems, v. 1. p. 40. 42. Herodian, 1. 3. ¢, aT af 
+ Xiphilin, ex Dione Niczo in Sever. 


¢ Liv. Hist. 1. 35. c. 5. Tacit. de Morib. Ger. c, 4. Florus, I. 2. ¢. 4. 
§ Plutarch, apud Camd. Brit. v. 1. p. xliv. 
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Poetical YARN tHe following poetical pictitreof amandiént 
Peon Britons ithe primwof. hisstrehgthand beauty, 
Briton. wg \dvawn' front'the life bythe thand:of sasmas- 
ter,’ ‘anid? Corresponds withthe representation 
Aven Above, HE | may not‘be:cimproperito, setcit 
eforé the readérs“* Washe white as! thersnéw 
OP (A rdver 2 Blooming vas thé obow!éféthe 
@¢ shoWer?’Washis \hairolike: thé: mist:ofithe 
hal gofeand (cufling vin the dayiof>the'sum? 
9 Was he like the thandenof heaven im battle? 

“ Fleet as the roe‘of’ the! desert ???* ; 
Seise of -28Watiite seems to have'been no less liberal to ithe 
meer ; Cee hations, and in particulartothe Gauls and 
Britohs; “in the natural powers and faculties -of 
their’minds, than in’ the: formation of \their 
‘podiés.” | The ‘Gauls are represented;: by:all-the 
aniéient’ duthots who' speak of them,.as aniacute 
atid ingenious people, very capable-of a¢ghiring 
“any drt or science to: which they applied: t) | But 
thé Britons, if we may believe one: who was well 
bel -gequainted with both nations, and very well/qua- 
lified to’ forma judgment oft them; .were ,still 
‘more acute than the Gauls,:and:had a happier 
‘genius for the acquisition’ of :the’sejences y Jili- 
us Agricola loaded: the noble youths,of Britain, 
wh applied to the study of the Roman language 
and learning,’ with praises; iand: declared ; that 
theyexcelledvthe> youths of} Gaul iin: genius,+ 
Though we should suppose that the memories 
‘Osslan’s Boems,'v. 1p. | # Dba’ Bieww inc, ¢ 31. 
p. 354, Strabo, L. 4, p. 195. } Tacit. Vita Agric. c, 21. 
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Céttiesvery: strdng| and tenacious, by, n continpal 0d 
exercise; as they were, their only, books of xe, 
vords pand:the repositories of all their knowledge 

of every kind." The,imaginations ofa people 
a#ho idelighted:so much in poetry. as the. ancient 
Britons, iand: iwho, courted ; the, Muses with, so 
“auelp ardour,:.and (if we may judge;from: their 
fewremains)/withiso: much! success, must, have 

been very warmuand, lively<te oy 5:1) of > 

od Uttis:very difficult to. discover the natural pas- rae 
sions:and dispositions of the' hearts of,a highly * 
jrefined.and polished people; but these. appear —; 
‘conspicuous, and without disguise, in those who 

- cae! but emerging from the: savage state, and.in 

the first stages of civilization., -It was, this:that 
venabled: thesGreek and, Roman, writers. to | de- 
iseribe sodigtinctly as they havedone, the,reign- 

‘ing passions of the ancient Gauls and Britons,|; 

-6U (Alb the Geltie:nations are! represeritedas;into- Pride. 
‘Jérably vproud/.aid vain: +) These, passions. are 
igaidjtd shave! appeared: in many;different aways. 
They wereapt:to:break out-intoyain andibeastful 
ddppedge;:magnifying their own. prodigious va- 
oursand wonderful exploits: ini the! most hyper- 
)Polidul strains’ :and-ati the same time, depreciat- 
—— reviling others, especially their, enemi¢s, 


e9riviicim sit isd 9eoqque bluode cfr 
taomeecie ee wont 
is ¢ Ossian’s Poemsy t Atria, Exped. Ales, p I . 
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with a9 little ‘reserve or decency. oButythis 
Might, perhaps, ibe’ as’ much owing» bo:thenbtu- 
al frankness of their tempers; andothe: mantiers 
of the times, ‘as'to!any extraordinary degree of 
vanity. THis passion too; ‘itis sdid,/madetheth 
‘Often efigage in’ very rash ‘and desperate enter- 
prises,’ through ‘a presumptuous confidence: in 
their own strength and courage; and rendered 


ri ‘them also insolent and: overbearingin prosperity. 
.\ Ena word, their vanity-appeared in aiway'owe 
* “eould hardly have expected; ‘in their fondness 


for fiery,’ and pride of dress and ornamenti't 
‘1 As the ancient Gauls and Britons were of':a 


‘sanguine’ complexion and'temperament:of body, 
‘$0 they were naturally of a choleric and fiery spi- 
“tit, ‘subject ‘to sudden'and violent transports ‘of 


rage-and: passion. + This made-them) very:im- 
patient of contradiction, and ‘extremely iapt'to 


engage in broils and quarrels ; especially wiren 


the natural warmth of their temper'was inflamed 
with ‘itttoxicating liquors. § They then:set no 
pounds to their rage and:fury, but proceeded to 


- the most ‘bloody extremities on the most. triflmg 


provocations.» This passion had even a great tn- © 
‘fluence in theirpublic-councils.and national con- 


duet; ‘by precipitating them into unnecessary 


wars, and es them Lancet these waursias 
He ee 


+ ‘Strabo, 1. 4. p: 196. Tacit. Arinal. 1. 2. 14, ' Diods 'Sicul! L 5. 
c. 27. p. 351. Strabo, lL 4. p. 197. 
_ } Senecade Ira, b 1.6.9. dal eS eraa aarvenieheb labia: 
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they'wére prompted by blind ampetupus. rages 
andmoft under the direction ofiprudence.. ; (‘ila 
this manner,” says Seneca, ‘f these, barbarians 
if engage an; WAS AS soon, ag their, fiery) pas- 
‘¢-siondte spitits apprehend, they bave received 
‘the smallest) injury. they. fly, to. arms,,,.and 
 rushoupon-their,enemies, without, onder, fear, 
'¢-o% caution, ” Ao sctod born sdenowte myo edd 
S Ale the Geltie nations ;were jnaturally,,Of| f Courage , 
bold;: intrepid, and fearkéss spirit, despising. avd temp of 
evenicourtirig dangers» If we may belieye,some “" 
ancient: authors;: they carried this; contempt,,of 
danger to\.an \extravagant height... “am in- 
$+ formed (says: Ablian ) that the Celtz,are of all 
mankind: the most forward in. exposing, them- 
\4¢gelves:to daxigers, «They reckon. it,so-igne- 
¢¢:minious and:shameful a thing te fly,; that they 
4*ywill not-retire from,an, inundation of the s@as | 
ior froma; falling or.a, burning -hopse, Nay, 
' sgome of themiare sofool-hardy.as.te take arms, 
4 andopush into the -sea in a storm, , brandish- 
$‘ irig. their ‘swords iand. spears, as if they de- 
. signed to wound and tesrify the very, waves t 
_Strabe thinks this account, fabulous and, incre- 
_dibles but itis: hard too say: what ; a; ferocious 
_ people, who. esteem :the: encountering of danger 
_otheir greatest glory, willor will. not dou: » 
The following description of daring and in- 
trepidity; in.an ancient British, chieftain, is pa- 
i .o* Seneeardde Tray LS a 5. Polyb. lL 9. p. 329. inf h ae y : 
¢ Milian Var. Hist, l. 12. ©, 25, $ Strabo, 1. 7, p. 295. 
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sallel, so.the mdstiincredible and-remantic patt 
of, the phove accounts, t My. soulcbrightens db 
f dangert+L.am of; the jracélof .stedbsrmys fa- 
“#f;thers,treyer- feated+-Cormar owas, thid fingtuof 
:my,racer’ He sported through therstorms:.af 
Sthewaves. His black skiffbounded dm: ocesh, 
{Sand ‘travelled on the wings of the blasts! cA 
.spixit once embroiled, the:night. { Seas:swell, 
$§and, rocks resound.) (Winds ‘drive along, the 
4.cloads.. ‘The lightning: flies: on wings: of fire. 
§* He feared, and came to, land: then blushed 
that -he feared atall. Herushed/again among 
yf the waves, to. find the son of the wind: » Three 
youths, guide the bounding bark; he! stood 
. with|the sword unsheathed. . When the low- 
“| hung vapour passed, he took it: by: the cbrimp 
** heady..and searched .its dark womb-with:his 
S steel,,. The'son of the wind foresook the ais ; 
the moon‘and stars returned.” Suchiwas 
‘the boldness and intrepidity of the ancientGauls 
and Britons, that they on araad omen death itself 
,an: its most frightful| forms, +. ete. > 


Ferocity. _.,,,, Lhe ancient inhabitants of Gaal and Britain 
_were, accused by, the Greekiand Roman writers 
of being ferocious, cruel, and sanguinary ‘in 
, them dispositions ; and:there.seems to have been 
= 2 Ef some. appearance of trath inthis aéeusations t 


« When they were greatly heated. with resentment 


ve? and, flushed with’ victory, it ‘cannot: be.denied 


® Ossian’s Poemsy¥.1.poi39.88 o 6! | ine ueams PHareal, L 1. 
} Pelloutier Hist :Celtctomal. k Qlerv loupe G5e asi + 
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that thbyewerelapt td prsusthelrveripenh de'tss 
farancotobbsguitty of usitt aid sHddie. 
-dngyorudities. ib Fhe tbellavioutf theo Bittons 
Yunde? Boadivia, iat the-beginning ofthat it. 
jsunnection, ‘as itids (deseribad 9by Taeituk aid 
Diojcaffords) anodxample of thik, too’ offensive 
to humbhity:to be ‘here related. *°! Bat thé éfuél 

Jind: provoking: treatinent whieh they Hadid. 
«ceived: from itheix) insdlent eonqtierorsy mays be 
justlp pleadedias:‘some: extenuation of 'thele¥. 
(cesses:iof: which they were’ guilty ot thattod. 
«casion 5' and’ the: corhimonness ‘of such extddses 
amiig allibold:and warlike nations; beforethey 
‘are:thoroughly civilized; is a proof, that’ tHere 
was nothing: peculiarly atrocious and bléédy in 
the:dispositions of our British ancestors. 3Ottthe 
contrary, the poems of'our most anciént British 
_ ;barddboundwith' sentiments of the greatést¥en- 
-tleness ‘and humanity: expressed by Bis Heroes 
-bowardstheir vanquished enemies, “THe 
)-ningsof omy swordis against’ thé°stton gin 

“battle ; but peaceful it lies‘by myside’wHen 

ist wdérions: yield in war] din no fie X4ow. veo 
»$ laid foess ‘I rejoide:not “over. the? fall" 6f Me 
66 praves %ye uns JUTLo glk i,o191 .¢ried Yo 
»00The: ancient: Gauls are representediby C&sar Curiosity | 
| asa:people of the most impatiatit anid disdtiABle in wan 
ieuntosity,: and atthe: sane? tindé extremely: cle. ooo 
| dudous:si and.itois not iniprobble thdt the Gh. 7 

y J leeut) Welt, Ammal. 1. 14, c. 35.0°Dio-in- Nera 2'asizeO * 
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‘cient! Britons, “who were im albrespects>so like 
them, had the ‘same’ dispositions. -¢:Itiisa 
*¢ custom in, Gaul 'to stop travellers, and:oblige 
tithem to tell alls they: know or have heard; 
andthe common people gather incrowds:about 
“$omerchants: in’ the streets, and force them to 
iff declare whence: they came, and: to commu- 
Sinicate ‘all their news ; and so much are they 
ff affected with these news (which are often not 
** better than mere fictions), that in consequence 
‘*‘ of them they engage: in the most precipitate 
** undertakings, of which they have soon reason 
to repent.” * It is plainly enough insinuated 
‘by (Tacitus, that the Britons were infected with 
‘the same political: curiosity and credulity, : and 
thereby easily precipitated into rash enterprises 
vand) wars.: Fickleness’ is'also'said to:have been 
coneof the natural and national: foibles: of the 
vancient' Gauls and Britons. t ‘This indeed is'a 
necessary consequence ‘and constant’ concomi- 
tant of credulity and'rashness.. For those who 
-believe:hastily «and: engage rashly, are apt: to 
abandon: their : opinions’ ane: ic aes vith 
equal levity. 9° 5 4) °° Ms 
Their good’ Lt is no small. dishdvantage: that we are’ we 
dispositions anecessity of taking our accounts. of the natu- 
-ral.temper and dispositions of our British ances- 
iders, forthe most part, from those who neither 
rieutosmed morloyed: thein, saad) owho :evidently 


ods bot BE! 
oC ea ps Bel. Gal. 1. 4-¢. 8. 4 Tacit, Vita s Agric, . Bl. 
Cas, de Bek Gal, 1:2) co Le lede C590 i ty ' 
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discover.agreatet propensity to censure,’ than to 
commend. .Theseounfavourable judges, . how- 
ever, at the same time, that they representthem 
asinaturally proud, passionate, ¢ruel, curious, 
ieredulous, irash: and fickle, cannot help acknow- 
dJedging that: they were ‘a-brave: and ingenious 
people, strangers to duplicity and malignity of 
spirit; ofa grateful, tractable,.and docile :dis- 
position, when they were well treated ;; and; in 
“a word, that many of’ them wanted neither great- 
ness:nor goodness of heart.*) 6.6) 0) lu? 
. Such: were the natural dispositions: and: pre- 
wailing :passions of the ancient Britons. . :It ‘is 
now time to. take a short. view of. their: moral 
qualities, their most: CORSpIcuOUs: : Virtwes, feiss 
‘most:notorious vices. se 
The ancient: Britons were no lebs ae 
than the other Celtic nations for their love:of 
liberty: and abhorrence of' slavery, and: for the 
bravery which: they exerted in. preserving: the 
one, and defending themselves from the: other: 
They submitted with pleasure to: the govern- 
ment of! their own princes, which was mild:and 
legal ; but they were struck with. horror'at the 


thought of: being reduced to'servitude. «It was... 


to thisiwell-known passion of; theirs for liberty, ' 
thattheir leaders constantly addressed themselves 
in‘all their -harangues,.to:excite them. to.fight 
bravely against the. Romans ; and. it. was» ithis 
powerful passion that actually animated them to 


* Pelloutier Hist. Celt. toms 1/ 1.11. ¢ 23 pe493,494) 2 
* F 
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‘cient! Britons, who’ were in albrespects so like 
them, . had the ‘same dispositions. .<*: Itiisva 
* custom in Gaul 'to ‘stop travellers, and:oblige 
stithem to tell allsthey: know or have: heard; 
andthe common people gather incrowdsiabout 
omerchants: in’ the streets, and force them +o 
ff declare ‘whence’ they: came, and to commu- 
-S§nicate ‘all their news ; and so much ‘are they 
ff affected with these news (which are often not 
‘better than mere fictions), that in consequence 
‘of them they engage: inthe most precipitate 
‘« undertakings, of which they have soom reason 
°# to repent.” *. It is plamly enough insinuated 
iby ‘Tacitus, that the Britons were infected with 
‘the same political curiosity and credulity, and 
thereby easily precipitated into rash. enterprises 
and! wars.' “Fickleness’ isi also'said to:have been 
one of the natural and national: foibles: of the 
ancient! Gauls and’ Britons. t.This indeedisia 
mecessary consequence ‘and: constant’ concomi- 
tant of credulity and 'rashness.. For those who 
believe hastily and: engage ‘rashly, are apt' to 
abandon: their i sao sai enterprises! with 
‘equal levity. ) ek Sy 
Their good’ Lt is nosmall divndivantiee: that we are: aaa 
cisposion? a necessity of taking our accounts.of the natu- 
. raltemper and dispositions‘of our British ances- 
iters, forthe most ‘part, from those who neither 
‘esteemed nor’ loved: — esas who cevidently 
ss haa gy Gal L405. eee 4 Tact Vies Agia 6.2 
Cxs. de Bel Gal, 1¢2. c. Ie lide Ce By. 9) fy 
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discover.a greater propensity to censure,‘ tham to 
commend. .Theseounfavourable judges, .: how- 
ever, atthe same time; that they represent-them 
as naturally proud, passionate, ¢ruel, curious, 
ieredulous, ‘rash: and fickle, cannot belp acknow- 
Jedging that they were a brave: and ingeniots 
-people, strangers to: duplicity and malignity of 
spirit;: of a grateful, tractable, and docile dis- 
position, when they were well treated ;; and; in 
a word, that many of them wanted neither great- 
ness:nor goodness of heart.* 5.6) 6) lu 
.. Such. were the natural dispositions: axid: pre- 
vailing passions of the ancient Britons. . [tis 
now time to,take a short. view of. their: moral 
qualities, their most: vase cae idem sits 
most: notorious vices. 

‘The ancient: Britons were no less a 
than the other Celtic: nations for their love:of 
liberty and abhorrence of! slavery, and: for the 
‘bravery which they exerted in. preserving the 
one, and defending themselves from the other. 
They submitted with pleasure .to: the govern- 
ment of their: own princes, which was mild:and 
legal ; but they were struck with.horror'at the 


thought of: being reduced to'servitude. -:It was... 
to.thisi well-known passion of; theirs for liberty, |" 


thattheir leaders constantlyaddressedthemselves 
in) all their -harangues, to.excite them. fo fight 
bravely against the. Romans ;.and. it. was»ithis 
powerful passion that actually animated them to 
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‘cient! Britons, who were im albrespects>so like 
them, had the ‘same dispositions. -¢:Itiisa 
«custom in| Gaul 'to stop travellers, and:ablige 
s#tithem to tell allsthey: know: ‘or have: heard; 
andthe common people gather incrowds:about 
*-merchants' inthe streets, and force them to 
iff declare. whence’ they came, ‘and to commu- 
-stnicate ‘alb their news ; and so much are they 
‘ affected with these news (which are often not 
* better than mere fictions), that in consequence 
‘of them they engage: inthe most precipitate 
*¢ undertakings, of which they have soom reason 
eto repent.’?* Itis plamly enough insituated 
\(Tacitits,: that the Britons were infected with 
‘the same political: curiosity and credulity, and 
thereby easily precipitated into rash. enterprises 
ahd) wars.: “Fickleness: is\also'said to‘have been 
one’ of the natural and’ national: foibles: of the 
ancient Gauls and Britons. t’ ‘This indeedis'a 
“necessary consequence ‘and constant’ concomi- 
tant of credulity and'rashness.. For those who 
believe. hastily and: engage rashly, are apt: to 
abandon: their — me ara nee with 
vequalilevity. °° © 42° claves 
Their good ' “ Itis nosmall Frag tee aay we areunder 
a nd virtues anecessity of taking: our accounts-of the natu- 
- ralbtemper and dispositions of our British ances- 
vey for:the most part, from those who neither 
humane nor’ loved: them, mac raises: ‘evidently 
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discover.a greater propensity to censure,’ than to 
commend. .Theseounfavourable, judges, , how- 
ever, at: the same time, that they representthem 
as naturally proud, passionate, cruel, curious, 
jeredulous, ‘rash: and fickle, cannot belp: acknow- 
ledging that: they were ‘a brave: and ingeniots 
_people, strangers to duplicity and malignity of 
spirit ;: of a:grateful, tractable, and docile dis- 
position, when they were well treated ; and; in 
‘a word, that many of them wanted neither great- 
ness:nor goodness ofi;heart.* =: 5: ae 
vSuch: were the natural dispositions: and: pre- 
sec sliha ineseae of the ancient Britons. . It *is 
now time’ to. take a short. view of. their moral 
qualities, ! their most: conspicuous: — and 
most:notorious vices. i 

The ancient: Britons were no leks cians 
than the other Celtic nations for their loveiof 
liberty and. abhorrence of' slavery, : and::for:the 
bravery which :they exerted in. preserving the 
one, and defending themselves. from the: other: 
They submitted: :with pleasure to: the govern- 
ment of their own princes, which was mild:aind 
legal ; but they were struck with.horror'at the 
thought of: being reduced to'servitude. - It was _. 


to. thisi well-known passion of; theirs for liberty, _ oth 


thattheir leaders constantly addressedthemselves 
in: all their -harangues, .to;,excite them. to.fight 
bravely against the, Romans ; and. it. was this 
powerful passion that actually animated them to 


- Pelloutier Hist, Celt. toms BH 1-11... 93) p499,"494 2 
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roe s0°1dii “snd ‘obstinate 4 Fesistatiog to that 
‘eople; as well’ 48 ‘ntuliy bold’at- 

ténipts* to shake’ off their yoké!*“0So great! an 
abhortence had the Cafedoni&hs of subjection to 
& RUthatig, that ‘tiany'ofthem put! thei wn 
- fea children to death with their dwn hands, 
they despaired of being ‘able 'to preserve 

2 from slavery by: any other means. f'°The 
ad @ which’ Tacitus ‘gives of the ‘ancient 
even after they had: submitted : tothe 

on i Governthent; but before they were’enet- 
Vated by’ Roman laxury,’ is probably very just, 
and ts ‘certainly very honourable: '“'The Bri- 
4 tons’ are’ a’ people who pay their taxes, (and 


We obey the laws with pleasure,’ ‘provided ‘ noar- 


Valour in 
war, 


Me bitrary illegal demands ‘are made upon them’; 
é'But thesé they cannotbeat withoutthe greatest 
“ inipatfence. ‘For they are only redlived ote 
hoe of subjects, not of’ slaves:?"4 . 8d 
© Valour in war was the most: adniived wid '‘po- 
pular virtue of the ancient’ Britens.«'' Them na- 
tural coutage, arising from thé soundness ‘and 
vigour of their constitutions,“ was raiséd to! an 
‘enthusiastic height by ‘many’ ‘powerful inicen- 
tives. || They’ wete accustomed, ‘almost from 
‘their infancy, to handle ‘atms, and ‘tol sing the 


‘glorious action’ ‘of their ‘ani¢estors/* This in- 


spired their young hearts with impatient desires 
postive mow ec i 4 3s 
® Tacit. Annal. 1. 12. c. 34. L 14,c.35. Vita — c. 50, 51, 52. 
KiPhitinl ex Disndiin Neron. Sf. 2 a'nciat®> * 
¢ Tacit Vita Agric. c. 38. Oa! “¢ Taeibid 6.135 bi 3 
]) Id. ibid. c..11. Herodian. L 3.c. 47. 
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tobe, engaged.in war... The sword of, Axtho 
was, in, the, hand) of the kings, and. he looked 
#. with joy-on<its ,polished ‘studs; thrice, he at- 
45 tempted. to, draw, it,.and thrice jhe failed—— 
sAltham!;he said with a smile, hast, thow be- 
_ s¢held. my father ?. Heavy is the sword of the 
“king; surely his arm*was. strong, ,.O that t 
_ ss-were like-him in battle, when the rage of his 
«« wrath arose !—-Years may: come,on,, O. Al- 
“than, ;and..my. arm be; strong.” *. A. great 
part of their youth was spent in martial.exercises, 
in. which they were carefully; Ra ack agai 
ablestmasters:t. As they advanced in years, 
they were made fully sensible that every thing in 
life depended. on their valour: that the suniles of 
the fair, the favour of the great, the praises of 
the, bards, and the applauses of the pedple, and 
even happiness after death, were only to be ob- 
tained by ‘braye, and daring, exploits in’ wat. 
«Mine jarm, rescued the feeble, the haughty 107 
< found: my rage. was fire—For this my fathers = 
«+.shall.meet me, at the gates of their airy. balls 
# tally, with robes of light, with mildly-kindle 


eyes.” t.,,, When. they arrived: at manhdod, 
arms were’ put into theit hands, in, the public 


; 
-% 


assembly, of their countrymen, with much so- 
lemnity and. pomp. .and from thenceforward 
war. became the chief. delight, and business. of 
their lives, from whence they derived their 
SIS 06.0, .ogA stiY Veto £1 J $8.0 Si I eaoA tioeT ° 

® Ossian’s Poems, v. 2. p. 18. cor Ddvdbid ve le pi BO 

} Id. ibid. vs 2. pe 149, 150. B& .o ofA siV tinsT + 
ob .9.¢ J .netborsH = .I1 .o bidi bt ff 
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glory and their support. ‘Those must have been 
poltroons indeed who were’ not rendered brave 
by such an education, and by'so: many er 
= motives tovalour.* 0.6,‘ 

«| Hospitality. and kindness: to strmgors was: 
alien of the most shining virtues of the an- 
cient Britons,-and of all the other Celtic na. 
tions. + -As-soon as they beheld the face ofa 
stranger, all their haughtiness and ferocity. were: 
laid aside; they felt the sincerest joy at his arri. 
val ;. accosted him with the most friendly greet- 
ings ; and gave him the warmest invitations to 
enter their.doors, which flew open for his re- 
ception.{ It was even long esteemed infamous 
by the ancient Britons, for a chieftain to shut 
the door.of his house at all;.‘* lest (as the bards 


‘¢.expressed it) the strangers should come; and 


‘¢ behold his.contracted soul.” § As:soon as the 


Stranger accepted the friendly invitation, ,and 


entered the hospitable door, water was presented 


to him to. wash ‘his feet; and if he received and’ 


used it, and.at the same time delivered his arms 
to:the master.of'the house, it was understood as: 
an intimation ‘that he designed to favour him 
with his company for. some time, at. least one 


-night.||.-- This, diffused. joy: over the whole man- 


sion ; the music of the harp arose; and an enter- 


tainment was immediately prepared and served 


“"@ Pelloutier Hist. Celt! tom. 1.1. 2.11.15.) + Id. ibid. 
¢ Diod. Sicul. lL. 5. p. 215. § Ossian’s Poems, v. 2. p. 9. 
|] Giraldus Cambrensis Desctipt Camb. © 10. ie 


¢ 
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up,..as sumptuous aiid abundant asthe entets 

tainer. could afford.) After thesenhtertamment; 

wasifinished, thehost might;: owithout any breach! 
of the laws of hospitality, .enter intosa familiar: 

- conversation with his guest, askshis name; ‘from 

whence he came, whither he was: going, and: 

such questionst Ais long as the stranger'staid, 
his ‘person was ‘esteemed ‘sacred: and inviolable: 
the seasom was devoted: to festivity, ‘andveveny: 
amusement in the power of his host ; was:pros! 
cured: for him, to. make: him’. pass-his:tymey 
agreeably, : and: prolong « hisistay.+. . Before his: 
departure,’ it was usual for the-stranger :to:ex+: 

- change a.sword, spear, shield, or some piece: of) 
armour with hishospitable entertainer; andthese! 
they both preserved with religious care, asmarks: 

‘of mutual. friendship, .and the rights of /hospi+’ 
tality established betweenthem and their families’ 
and posterity..§ . This virtue of hospitality.cons: 
tinued. to. be-practised long after this period,by> 
the genuine posterity of the . ancient ‘Britons in: 
Wales and the Highlands of Scotland);;|| .ndr-1s: 
it. quite banished. from-some of 'the most: unfte: 
quented parts of these countries, wheretitis most! 
necessary, even to this days Q] rj) <1 aie 

[tis alittle uncertain sihethet! or not tive ought: ‘Chastity. 
to reckon bhastity among the national — 


. Giraldus Gentine Deseript. cae c. 10. 

+ Diod. Sicul. 1. 5, c. 28. . ¢ Ces. de Bel. Gal. 1. @.025. 
§ Ossian's Poems, v. 1. p. 1354. 

| Girald. Cambren, Descrip. Camb, ¢. 10, 

4, Dr M‘Pherson’s Dissertations, p.137.- - 
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the anciént Britotis:’ If we could depend upon 
the truth of some anecdotes related of them by 


dnicient ‘authors, we should’be led to think that 
they were not very delicate or scrupulous in that 
poifit’in particular. If we may believe Dio, 
thé*people'of Caledonia; in the beginning of the 
third century, when'they were invaded by the 
Emperor ‘Severts,; had'all their wives in com- 
mien; and brought up‘all'their children in com- 
mit; a8’ not knowing to what father any of them’ 
belonged! 'T6: Confirm? this accéunt) he te.’ 
lates a’ pretended conversation between the Em- 
préss Jéilia and the wife of Argetocoxus, a 
British prince; in which the Empréss having up. 
braided’ the’ British Tadies for this promiscuous” 
inter éoursey the other thade'a Mart reply, Hot ” 
dénying) but rétorting the chargé ‘ont the Ro- 
niaiy Fadies! f°" Cassar’ Bives' tach the’ Saie We!” 
count ofthe Britons of the South'in his time, | 
in this tespeeti’’ Ten or twelve’ persons, who 
‘are commonly ‘near relations, as fathers, sons, — 
«and brothers, ‘all have'theit wives in Common. 
« But the “children’ are presimed to belong to 
_ « that man'to whom the mother was married.’ t 
There are several considerations, however, which” 
may justly make us ‘mistrust ‘the truth of these “ 
actontits: It is'very’ probable that’ Ceasar, Dio,” 
_ an@’others, were deceived by. appearances, and ~ 
were led to entertain this opinion of the.promis- 
¢ Ces. de Bel. Gall. 5.c.14 a. 


Ye? - 
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Sah Hs he sexes among the ans 
ent Britons, by. observing .the. ater 
aa in which they lived,.and, partic 
h.t hey slept, . The houses. of, the ‘Britons, 
not I ike ours at, _present,orlike those} 
he Romans. in those times,.diyided inte, 
distinct 3 apartments; ut consisted of. one large, 
circular room or hall, with a firein the middle 
around, which the. whole family,, and visitants,, 
mens. women, and, children, .slept..on, the floors: 
in one continued bed of. straw orjrushes.* aaglod 
of i excited, unfavourable. suspicions. in, the) 
minds, of. strangers, accustomed... to;/ay. more, 
de ent. manner.of living; but these. suspicions | 
wale pooh without foundation,:; : For,the:ans,1 
cient G ermans, . who. were in.many respects, ex; 
tremel y li ly like the ancient Britons, and livedin the, by 
same quarries and. crowded mannex;, .Were,; 
remar able for their chastity and. conjugal fides. 
lity.t, Nays. ough..the posterity,.of the Bris;; 
tons continued to live in the, same manner, both. 
in bin és.and the Highlands of Scotland, many’ 
st after, this period, it is, well, mown to,haye » 





Jes 


hacino ill effect..on, their morals.t. If.we cone .. 
sult, the poems of our most ¢ ancient British hardy y 
who. was, cotemporary, \ withthe historian Dis, ,. 
and much | better acquainted. with, the.manners of, . 
his, country. than, apy, foreigner; could hes «they, 
SIGIR Gainbreee | gait GHBiroiiae ot bel stow 


+ Tacit. de Morib. German. c. 18, 19. 


¢ Idvibids) Dr M‘Pherson’s Disserfation,;p.1402 0 = 2° * *° 
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abound with 1 the most beautiful. descriptions of 
tah lesa innocence, and virtue of £6 rie 
ne and the. honour and, conjugal affecs 
tion of both sexes.* It will perhaps be diffic 
cult ‘to ‘produce a more affecting, example of. 
tenderness and warmth of wedded love on \ both 
sides, when : all circumstances are duly considered, 
than is’ contained in the following short tale, 
« ‘They told to Son-mor of Clunar, that his bro- 
és ther. was’ slain by’ Cormac i in fight. Three 
ec day s darkened Son-mor over his brother’ 
ee ‘fall. His spouse beheld the silent king, and 
“foresaw his steps to war. She prepared the 
“ bow in secret, to attend her blue- shielded 
fw hero. ‘ To her dwelt darkness at Atha, when 
‘ he was not there—From their hundred streams 
a Dy night, poured down the sons of. ‘Alnecma. 
i "They had heard the shield of the king, and 
their’ rage. arose. _ In clanging arms ‘they 
«e thoyed ‘along towards Ullin of the’ groves. 
ee Son-mor struck his shield, at times, the lead. 
er of the war. 
« Far behind followed Sul. allin (beautifiu al 
“ “ eye) over the streamy hills.” She’ was a li ht 
“On the’ mountain, ‘when they crossed the vale 
Kelow. Her steps were stately on the vale, 
o wheit they rosé on the mossy hill.—She feared 
) he ipproach the king, who left her in echoing 
Atha, But when, the oar of battle rose 
«When host! was rolled on host ; when Son- 


* 
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Chap. 7. “Lede NERS. ‘ae! 
‘ * mor bu tnt Tike thie fite of Heaven | in lotta § 


«she trembled’ for her king—He omni th 
‘rushing strife to save the love of heroes— 
* The foe fled by night—Son-mor slept without 
‘© his blood; the blood which ought to be y pour- 
¢ éd on the warrior’ s ‘tomb. oe Tt ig impossible 
that a people who were capable of such ten- 
der feelings could be in general ighorant, or 
regardless of the laws of chastity and ‘virtuous 
love; though some individuals amongst them 
inight be brutal in their dispositions and man- 
ners. | a 


The truth is, the laws of matrimony appear Conjugal 


to have been held as sacred, and the violations 
of them as odious, among ‘the ancient Britons 
as among the Germans. The universal indigna- 
tion of the Brigantes against their Queen Car. 
tismandua, on account of her gallantries, 1 isa 
sufficient proof of this. «Cartismandua, Queen 
“of the Brigantes, was a princess famous by. 
‘‘the lustre of her race, the greatness of her 


“ power, and the favour and protection of the 


“ Romans. But her manners being corrupted 


“ by prosperity, she became wanton and Juxu,, 


«rious; and, despising her husband Venutius, 


“ bestowed her person. and crown on Velloca-. - 
" tius her armour-bearer, This flagitious deed. 
* proved the total ruin of her fanily; her, ens. 


* Ossian’s Poems, v. 2, p. 127, 128, 
tape tty zt o perene 
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Frugality. 


Sincerity. 
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« raged, subjects embracing the, party, of, hes 
‘¢, injured husband.°’ * Cot poinca Gos To eit 
» A fragal, parsimonious simplicity, in, their ways 
of life have, been commonly, reckoned, among, 
the virtues of uncivilized, nations (who, had 


a) 


made but little progress, in. the arts), and. parti- 


cularly of the ancient Britons.t,,. But this sim; 
plicity, in, these, circumstances, is not properly a 
virtue, as itis the effectof necessity, rather than 
of choice; and, owing rather to their ignorance, 
than, to,their, contempt of luxury. It will by 
and by.appear, that though the. ancient, Bri- 
tons could, and very often did, live upon little, 


they,had.no.aversion to indulge their appetites 


when they,had an opportunity. . Accordingly, 
the Romans didnot, find it a. difficult task ta, 
draw them, off from. their boasted simplicity of 
liying,, and to give them a taste, for luxury and 
magnificence. . “,,.From using, (says. Tacitus). 
«our language and, dress, they, proceeded, by 
“« degrees, to. imitate our vices, and Juxuries,, 
« our, porticos,, baths, and sumptuous enters 
‘tainments,”$ Fagen vad eedha ‘bo 
, Sincerity, and, plain-dealing , are. virtnes, to, 
which the, ancient Britons had, probably a juster 
claim., Fawning, flattery, and. deceit, are not, 
the vices of a brave unpolished people, who. are, 
commonly frank and open-hearted, and speak. 
their real sentiments without disguise. This is, 


® Tacit, Hist. 1.5.c.45.  _ ¢ Diod, Sicul. 1. 9. ¢. 2 Ed siy 
¢ Tacit. Vita Agric. c. 21. * 1. ry Oe 
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the charkctet Which isgive by Diodéruy Sieu- 
lus of the ancient Britons ;°*"Their-iannérs a 
*'dre plain ‘and simple, and they’are absolfité iso 
*'strangers to the pernicious cunning and? disst2 
‘mulation of ‘men of out times.”* ©-!. 4! 906 

~The ancient Britons and other Celtic! nationsy social at- 
wWére’ famous for the warmth of their natural af °°" 
feétions, their duty to their parents and’ su: 
periors, and their inviolable attachment'to théit 
friends 'and family. All the “young mén ‘of ‘a 
élan or family treated the old men with thé-re: 
spect and duty due to paretits; and ‘those of thé 
game age ‘behaved toward one another ‘as breél 
thren.t' Nothing ‘could equal the réspecty“uf 
fectioti, and inviolable attachment which every 
family bore to’ its head or’ chieftain. Por his 
safety and honour, every one of his’ ftiendsand 
followers was always ready to expose'his’ own 
life to the most imminent danger.t ‘Ina werd) 
all the meinbers of ‘a clan or family were'ani- 
mated, as it were, with one spirit; :anid “who- 
‘ever did an injury, ‘or offered an ‘affront to ‘one 
of them, drew upon himself the resentment of 
the whole.§ This family’ affection or ‘clanship 
reigned ‘Jong among the posterity’ of the ar 
cient ‘Britons’ in’ the. Highlands bal an pens 
aud is narehy yee ——. i TILL 


$ i tfc Sei tds ’p 
e ‘Diod. Sicul. 1, 5.,c. 21, ps 547, 
~ + Nicol. Dacnablen: apud Stobeum, Serm. 57. p. 118. 
_. $ Tacit. de Morib, German. c. 14. , » § Id. ibid. c, 21; 
, q Ossian’s Poems, v. 2. p- 107, 108, ey ) 
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10! Dhough.it is most: Agreeable to contemplate 


~ Pata the:fair and beautiful, side, either of national.or 


Fondness 


for war. 


particular characters, yet our regard to: truth 
obliges ius to reverse the: medal, and take-a short 
view of. the most: remarkable national: blemish- 
es-and vices of our British ancestors... 

c: The extravagant fondness of the ancient ‘Brir 
tons, and <of. all. the other. Celtic nations, : for 


‘wat, and the savage delight which they took in 


shedding’ the blood of those whom-they thought 


Proper to.esteem their enemies, for little or me 


iyeason, though: it appeared to themselves a vir- 
tue, wasocertainly a most odious and: pernicious 


iviees:’; War was the chief: business,. delight and 


glory, of the British chieftains and their mastial 


followers, ,as ;well..as.of the petty: princes, of 
‘Gaul .and. Germany, .and: their: attendants, * 


These: battling chiefs. and: their ferocious miir- 


shidons, thought: all, their time Jost that; they 
spent in peace,’ were: unhappy: when they were 
not engaged inisome martial expedition, and 


transported: with joy when they heard ofiani ape 
proaching-foe.+ ar from being: anxious ahout 
the justice of the quarrel, they desired: only'to 
fight:and»conquer,:imagining that, valour:and 
victory:renderedcevery thing: right and honour, 
able ; agreeable to their famous:maxims—~That 


» “they carried all their rights on the points of 


their swords; 'and that all things. belonged 

‘to the brave, who had courage and strength 
wT ntecas:l* arody eh Ute lcs 4 (ativscieit & cal ae] 

° Pelloutier Hist, des Celt. 1. 2 Ge IL, p. 406. ‘tad, ibid. Pe 411, 


, ie 
re 


Chiap.. A LEMIANINER §} We.) 2) 
4s: (seize then oi Phivofatal forduess! for 


huturablideas:of rightandowrong, were!/the 
soulcés of) innumerable ‘crimes: and ealamytiés 
pear ener Alar anicik 
ent nations)of Burope.:| Pind te gooty har ag: 
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to aay ¥ 
wat; mndithis'tdtad pérvdrsionsof allsthe: bros’ 


<tRobbery: was © another: caine: practice tO Robtiry.'! 


whieh:the: ancient Britons:were too mucleiad- 
dictedi «Dio'represents:this‘us‘one of the chief 
etnplo\ineritstof the: Maatacand sCaledonians, 
‘on which they very much depended forthe sub- 
sistenee: b:. Liketheancient Germans) theydid 
not esteem it either criminal ordisgraceful,.but 
‘yatherai brave:and honourable action, to robvand 
‘plimderthet crritoriesof the neighbouting statés; 
especially ifiany national-fedé or rivalshipsub- 
sisted between ithemiand these states. bain atime 
ofpeace; ditswasidsual:for the British chieftains 
toiengage insome plundering expedition; to!pre- 
‘vent the people from forgetting the use of arms: 
land itowas chiefly ‘with the booty: whick they 
collected! in sthese! texpéditions, ' that they: sup- 
ported and:rewarded:thern:followers2§ ii These 
‘ideas.and mariners, 'so:destructive to theisecurity 
of: property, and to'the: peace and good order:of 
society, sulssisted: too ene githe pasterity of 
the ancient ‘Britons: i Wit ot sldgoor dh ¢ Sitis 


) Sloth, or'want of ride orate ofthe MOSt Sloth. 


prevailing vices ofithe abcipnt unin nari all 
MTG! | Oi if Ars ee uf itt ¢ ; 
“ Tit liv \ Bee. 55; ; ’Siphilin. ex Dione Niewo i in Sean, 
.  § Cesar de Bel. Gal, |, 6..c. 23, i ‘Sheek Gd? suiasliod * 
~"§ Id. ibid. Tacit. de Morib. German. c. 14, ee 
| Dr M‘Pherson’s Dissertations, p. 138, 
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thie other! Oéltic: mations: | This did sioti proceed 
from natutal inactivitiyofspirit, or ainwieldiness: 
of body.(for::theyawere remarkable forthervivas 
city:ofithe one, and theagility of the other);but: 
from theinmistaken notions of what was) great; 
and. honourable, Educated@inthe midst of arms: 
and, aceustomed,: from ‘their! infancy, to. hear) 
nothing-admired oncelebrated but valiant deeds: 
in wary they looked :upohsevery profession. hut: 
that.,of:arms ‘as:dishonourable, and) om every: 
employment but.war,|as unworthy. of a.mamn-of: 
Spirit. Tosuelian extravagant:height did the- 
anaient;,Caledonians:and;other Britons ‘carry 
these.absund and: petnicious: notions of honour; 
that theyiimagined thatithose who:followedsany” 
other employment -butthat;-of'/arms,:mot:only? 
liyed despised; and, diedianlamentéd; obut that® 
theiz, souls, jafter | death, hoveted: inthe dower’ 
Tegions,; among féns; and: marslies,ard.inever? 
mounted the: winds; nor/ mingled withithe souls’ 
of, wartions inj theini airy halla); -* Loi dight! iss 
‘aningml sush; forth;s:on eagle wings; to:deize: 
** my, | beam, of fame—in; the; ‘lonely::valezof> 


mine Streams, abides, the little soul—-Years run.on, 


SC seasons return; -but. he, is stilhunknown—-In: 
f ablast COMES ; cloudy death; and Jays :his PTOY»: 
«head low.; His ghost is rolled on the vapour‘af:: 
“the fenny field, . Its.course is never: om hills; } 
‘ormossy dales of: wind..’:t\ Accordingly, thes! 
British chieftains, and: their. martial. followers; 


ia, ‘i cy ®- Pelloutier Hist. Celt. L.2 €-8.H1, ‘ 
ft Ossian’s Poems, y. 2p. 76_ 205 8 
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thought it:fad Below then coc put !tidirsblood 
staindd Jiands to airy usbfuli labouni |Wihiew they" 
were notiemployed imthenidestrubtive trddelof 
war ;in the chase, the image ofisvars ar inisonie? 
predatory expedition; they (though mot sd uns! 
active as the: ancient:Germanis) spent too mueh 
of their: time in i shameful <indolenve;or? mdts® 
shamefuliziot. #:\! Nay; mot only were the indian 
trious labourers despised, but also-plundered; by! 
these‘sons df violence, owho-seized the friits' of! 
theix labours as theirdawful prey): My pairitede 
‘Ospear, my sharp: sword, andishining shisha? 
‘(said an old Celtic warrior): are my wealthwad® 
“riches. (o Withi them: D iploughy: with -theato#: 
‘reap, with ‘them Ivmake my wine, with them: 
«Ti procure (universal: homage ‘and’ subfitissien.° 
“; Whoeveridare not resist my! pointed spear, ny! 
«sharp sword, and shining shield; falls prostate 
‘son hid knees before me; and adores'the*ae His? 
‘¢lord cand | king? 0 Where such sentient! 
and imannets is thése prevailed, itis nooworit el 
that labourdangwished;' and! that the ‘nvost!fie?” 
cessaryandouseéful ‘arts were much neglectede " 
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 Drunkenness;-or mrexcessive fondness for'in- ‘Drunken, 


toxicating liquors, is represented by manyGretk "* 


and Romanauthors to have been the:predominaht’’ 
and reigning vice ofall the'Celtic nations. #/As’” 
the ancient Britons were'of the same origin, ‘and’ 
had the same national spirit’ and manners with’ 
the: Germans, Gauls ‘and other Celtes, “i¢hieyt 


* Tacit. de Morib, German: c: 152 © '*! “°4'Athénaus, 1, 15. c. 14. 
} Pelloutier Hist, Celt, tom, '2:1.-2. 6g i2 28-U PF 
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were probably infected also with this vice. ihe 
following account whichis given Of the drunkene 
ness of the Gauls; ‘anid their intemperate love of 
wine, by:-Diodorus Siculus; may therefore;: with: 
out’ injustice}: be applied to-those: Britons2 who 
had icome from Gaul and settled in this islads 
and:to their (posterity for: several generations: 
* fhe excessive coldness and’ badness of the 
‘si¢lanateissthe reason ‘that? Gaule prodweethi 
‘fimeither grapes nor olives: The Gauls -being 
‘destitute of thesefruiits, make a’strong fiquot 


“S08 barley, which they call Zithus.:: They also 


‘Simake a kind of .drink' of: honey, diluted ‘with 
#* water..°Of wine, which is imported to' them 
‘ibymerchanty; they are fond ‘to distraction ; 
‘stand drink iti to @xcess) until they are “either 
“overpowered with; sleep, ot inflated: with ‘a 
“kind ofmadness+—Quarrelsoften arise attiongst 
*them-when'they are over their cups; and they 


start up and fight ina: most ‘furious ‘thatiner, - 


** without the least regard'to their safetyoreven 
‘to life.?t18 «Lhe Caledonians''seem''to hive 
delighted greatly-in strong exhilarating liquors, 
called, in the poetical language of their bards, 
“the joy and'strength’ of| the shell,” because 
they drank itoutofishells.’ «Now on the side of 
#' Mota, the heroes gathéred 'to ‘the ‘feast.’ A 
thouband aged: oaks! a¥eburhing to the wind: 
$0+«Dhe strenyth of the’shells goes rounds’ and 
$6 the souls‘of the warriots btig¢hten with joy.?'t 

— *Diodj Siewh 1) 5.1. 29, 30} p'352)''° yaa] ¢ ariel ; 

t Ossian's. Poentis, v2 15 pi74s-* AL teak oc eth | 
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In the Western Islands,df,Sedtland, . which are 
seldom visited by strangers, many of the custonis 
of the ancient Britons were.long preserved, and; 


‘amongst others; the manner/and. éxcess,of their — 


drinking, .which.are thus: described by onei who 
was well acquainted with them : :* The:mannet 
‘: of:drinking used by the chief men of the Isles; 
is called, in their danguage, Streak, 2./¢. a 
t* round, for the company sat ina ciseles ithe 
‘‘ cup-bearer filled the drink: round: to: them; 
** and all was. drunk out, 'whatever the: liquor 
‘‘ was,. whether strong or weak. ‘They! cons 
s*-tinued drinking sometimes twenty-four, some- 
_ times forty-eight hours. | It: was reckoned @ 
** piece of manhood: to.drink until they, became 
‘¢ drunk :. and there,were,two men with, «bar 
‘* now. attending punctuallyon-such,o¢casions 
¢* They stood at the. door-until some. becaire 
“ drunk, and they'carried them! upon:the. bar- 
** row to hed, and returned again. to their: post, 
‘* as long asiany continued fresh; ‘and so. catmied 
rg off the, whole.campany' one’ by ore, jai they 
became drunk.”* . The truth, is,..that{ mary 
kind in all. ages, . especially ‘in cold . climates, 
have been at.great: pains to secure for’ then 
selves exhilarating and intoxicating: liquors, 
which cheered their: spirits, warmed their: hebits, 
and filled their.minds.-with! joy.+.; Im the. first 
stages of civilization, | when) arts.and ;cenitherce 
were in their infancy; such liquors were obtained 


_ Martin’s Description of the Western Islands. p,-196.« 
t Origin of Laws, Arts, and Sciences Va dy Pole: ; 
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With much difficulty ;'and therefore, When they 
had procured them, they swallowed ‘them’ with 
pine eagerness,’and little moderation.’ *” 

“Besides ithe ‘virtués’ and vices of' a people; 
atrietly so called, there’are certain ctistoms, habi: 
tudes, and ways of-acting in the common affairs 
of life; which are indifferent s to’ their morality; 
but claim our attention as they distinguish one 
nation from another, and discover their various 
circumstances and characters. Of: this kind 
ate—the different tanks and ‘classes into which’ 
a‘people dre divided—The'modes in which they 
aécost ¢ach other, and express their’ civilities— 
The mannet in which the sexes treat oné another 

+The ceremonies of their iWarriages—The way 
of bringing‘up their children—The rites of se 
pultiteThe solemitiities of their” oe 

As ‘soon’as the inhabitants of ahy country are 
formed into states arid kingdoms, they must be 
divided into different ranks and classes.’ In the 
first and simplest stages of society, the distinc. 
tibns of tank and: degrees of: subordination are 
but few! This was the case both in Gaul and 
Britain; ‘when these countries were fitst invaded 
by the Romans.’ “In Gaul (says Cesar) there 
«are only:two classes of men who enjoy any con- 
siderable degree of honour and distinction ; 
“iwhich aré the nobles, and ‘the Druids. ’?’ ‘ It 
was exactly the ‘sane in Britain: ’ The distin: 
Buished honaurs and immunities of the, Dr uids 


Pro @ 2 ¥ els’ 


r Cas: de Bel. Gal. lL. 6. c. 15. 
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have been already; described, *;,The,,nobles 


were the chieftains, or heads of the several, clang 
or families of .which .eachy, little. kingdom icon, 
sisted,,, These chieftains were all, equal in, digs 
nity,; though. different, in power, according | ta 


the numbers of their, followers... The commen, it 


people.were all nearly upon a level; and, if we 
may believe Cresar, so submissive, to the, willy 
and dependent upon the, power, and. bounty, of 
the nobles, that their condition was not many, 
degrees better than that of slayes.t , _In_the, 
lowest rank were such as had been:taken in war, 
or bysome other,means reduced toactualslayery, 
These unhappy persons were the property of their 
respective masters, and were either sold, oxrgiyen 
in presents like any, other property. t,. In the 
following speech of Bosmina, the daughter, of 
the famous Fingal, an hundred captive maids are 
given away with.as little ceremonyasan, hundred 
horses, or an hundred hawks. ...* Sen ofthe 
ss distant Sora, begun the mildly-blushing, maid, 
“ come to the feast of Moryen’ $ king, toSelma:s 
“ ‘ shaded walls. Lake, the peace of, herges,,.O 
« * walrior, and. let the dark swordjrest,by, thy, 
« side—And if thou chusest, the wealth of kings; 
es hear, the words of the, generous, Aldo :-—-He, 
« gives to Erragon an hundred, steeds,., the chile 
‘dren of the reign;,an hundred maids from 
éc distant lands; an hundred hawks with, flutten 
« ing wing, that, fly along the sky./? § 
We Bee Ohage AL Fe 7 cll i gtege ae Bel eh eens 

t Strabo, 1. 4. p. 199. __-§ Ossian’s Poems, y, 1. p. 115° 
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Modes of 1 AWsoon ad'thé inhabitants of any doutitry bégti 


address, 


to live in? society, they ad6pt’ tertain ‘modes’ of 
address; by which they express’ their atterition, 
respect, and-good-will to -éach’ other; accorditig 
to their various tanks. ‘ These modes of addrésy 
and civility have been very different in différént 
edtintries, and’in the same country at different 
titties’ ‘The same action or gesture which inotie 
country, at oné period, hath past for the highest 
réfiniement of politeness, and as expressive of the 
greatest tespect; in anotlier country, ‘or at 
another ‘time, hath been esteemed the most' 
shocking rudéness, and unpardonable affront. *’ 
This’ is ‘indeed ‘the proper province of fancy and 
fashion, in which they reign with arbitrary sway, 
and‘discover'their whimsical capricious natures 
uncontrolled ‘by teasofi. Thotigh the dbserva-’ 
tion‘of these modes and fashions of behaviour is’ 
of no $mall importance, as long‘ds'their authority’ 
subsists; yet they are of so fickle atid fleeting 4’ 
nature, so‘apt to atise and reign for a time, and 
thet tb décay arid be ‘forgot for ever, that it’s is 
quite niipossible'to give a regular historical 
deduction of them ‘in‘any country ; and thére- 
foré'we must be cdftentéd with a very brief 4c- 
cdtint of somé few of the ‘most remarkable of 
thefn inv every period. — CES aS ET 
‘PP hath been a’ ey ancient estore, whieh" 
hath’ prevailed almost in'‘all’ countriés, for nién’ 
tolapproach their superidts, especially persotis of" 


° t o 


* Origin of Laws, Arts, and Sciences, ¥. a 328, “— 
& «teltet 2 let ff Gay ‘ an) Seek & cht. #4 
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yery, high rank, .and to, expressitheirrespectifor 
them, -with gestures and ceremonies veryomuch 
resembling, those. with. whith |they approached 
thei eir_altars, and expressed |théir veneration for 
Sen objects « of their religious worship.:, The affee: 

tions: which, they intended,to express towards 
these different objects. being: of the same, kind, 
they, were naturally led.to,express.them in the 
same. manner. . Of this, -examples, might, be, 
brought from the history of every age and con, 
try, if it were necessary.;. but the following very, 
remarkable one from. the history of, Britain .in 
this period, will be sufficient. ., The, temples, of 
the ancient Britons were. all circular; ; and. the 
Druids in performing the public offices of their. 
religion, never neglected. to make, three:turns. 
round the altar, accompanied,by.all the worship; 
pers..*. -Thispractice was so habitual.to; thean+ 
cient Britons, that, it continued in,some,places, 
many ages after the Druids. and. their, religion. 
were both destroyed. “In the. Scottish; isles, the; 
* vulgar never, come. to the , ancient sacrificing, 
“ and fire-hallowing Karns, but they walk three 
‘6 times round them,, from east,to ;west,, accords, 
‘s ing. to. the course of.the sun... This.sanctified: 
“¢ tour, or.round by.the south, is called Deiscaly 
“from Deas or Dess, the nght-hand, and Sark 
“or: Sul, the, sun 5; the right-hand being, ever 
«“ next the heap or cairn,’ ¢ . In the same isles iti 
is the custom and fashion of the people to,testafyy 


* Dr Borlase’s Hist. Corn. 1,2, 19. , . re 
+ Martin's Description of the Western Islands, p. 4. 
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their respect for their chieftains, the proprietors 
of their several isles, and other personsof distinc- 
tion, by performing the Deiscalround them in the 
same manner. A gentleman giving an aecount 
of his reception in one of the Western Islands, of 
which he was proprietor, describes the ceremony 
of the Deiscal in this manner: “ One of the 
“natives would need express his high esteem 
“for my person, by making a turn round about 
“me sun-ways, and at the same time blessing 
“'me, and wishing me all happiness. But I bid 


quity ; and that both had been universally prac: | 
tised by the ancient Britons; the one as an act 
of worship to their Gods, and the other as a 
piece of politenessto their princes and chieftains. 
The fair sex have, in all ages, and almost in 
all‘countries, except athong mere savages, been’ 
treated ‘with some peculiar marks of attention 


* Martin's Description of the Western Islands, p. 20. ~ 
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F ‘regards of the other: sex. This Apher tf 
a ly the ¢ case among the ancient Britons, and all 
e 2 other, Celtic. natious of Etirope, even when 
ey J were in, the lowest stages of civilization,and 
DL ittle removed. from savages in some other 
respects. _ These braye, rough, unpolished na« 
tions treated their women with much attention 
and respect,as the objects.of their highest.esteem. 
id most sincere. affection, * They, allowed. 
them, to ue the: ‘regal dignity,. when it»fell to, 
toh fright ; and their greatest heroes did not: 
in to ight under their command, + They. 
phd ‘great, APaate: to their adyice in, their, most, 
important, a fairs, . esteeming. them a, kind. ,of, 
orac cles, en des with more than human sagacity.. 
a eau dee f. ‘The, beauties and. virtues, of, 
in were » the an themies : of the. Aan 
Dp bards, and; their good, a yet 
gard i fist . most .glorious, rev me ft ve 
es, | At foamy, Cruruth’s wa 
; Honey hunter of boars,» His, danghter fas, 


Tae AGIA “sunsbeam 3, White-bosomed, Strina- 
‘s dona, *.] Many. aking, of: heroes, and. ner of. 
“ iron shi ids, many. a youth: of heavy] a5 . 
“ cane to ‘heme 8 erbring hall. They-ca 


“4 e maid,. the; stately -huntress of Toe 


a he heath she moved, her breast was whiter 


. ati «cc ip ll © 
° Tasik: 4 I’ Histoire ‘i iinisniiias, p- . 196 Pa 
+ Tacit. Vita Agric. c. 16. ¢ Tacit. de Morib, German, c. ts 
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4than.the down of Canna ; if on: the sea-beat 
“shore, than the foam of the rolling ocean. 
$f Her eyes were two stars,of light; her face; was 
4‘; Heaven’s bow,.in showers; her dark hair flow- 
Sfredoround. it-like the streamy;elouds; thon 
fiwertithe dweller of souls, white-handed Strina- 
idona.’?,*..' Their -bravest.. wartiors. felt:;the 
-mbost ‘generous compassion for the sufferings..ef 
ithe sex, -and flew like lightning to their. relief. 
off We icame to the silent bay, and heard the 
‘fcamaid of night,—How long will ye roll. around 
iffme,. blue: tumbling waters of ocean? My 
i dwelling was not always.in caves, nor beneath 
‘‘ the whistling tree. ‘The feast was spread “in 


on Horthoma’s hall; my father-delighted. ig. my 
,.’ Srwoice., “The youths beheld me in the steps ief 


.4tmyuloveliness, and blessed the, dark-haired 
-,Ninathema. It-was then. thou. didst come, 
OQ Uthal. like the sun of Heaven. :The.seuls 


fof the vingins,are thine, son-of génerous.Lath- 
ofmor!; But why-dost thou leave me.alone,an 
-4§ the midst of roaring-waters?-—The tearstarted 
from my eye, when I heard the voice ofthe 
maid, I stood before.her in- my arms,.agd 
_% spoke the words of peace.—Lovely dwelley:of 
_ff. the-cave, what sigh isin that breast? , Shall.Qs- 


‘+. sian lift his swordia thy presence,. the destruc- 


_ tion-of thy foes?’’+ Any insults offered tg the 


persons: orto, the honour-of their, women, excited 
Ae greatest: indignation and the keenest, resent- 
* Ossian’s Poems, ¥ 2. Py 198x,..... 5, fF Abid. v. 1, p. 262, 26, 
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‘ment in the minds of the ancietit’Britotis;:: ‘The 
bratal behaviour of the Romans to’ Boadiced 
‘and her daughters, seems to’ have inflamed the 


rage of het own subjects, and ofthe other’ Bri. — 


‘tish nations, more than all their other injuries ana 
oppressions. *. In a word, the people of Britaiti, 
‘in’ this ‘period, though’ they have beén often ré. 
‘presetited ‘as ‘no better than. savages'and:barba- 
rians, were truly polite in their sentiments anil 
behaviour to'the tender sex ; and animated ‘With 
‘no small portion of that generous:and virtuotis 
‘gallantry, which appeared accompanied >with 
“many 'extravagancies, in the knight-errantry of 
the middle ages. veo + 4 gs tz ettistday galt 24 


wy 
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(? Als marriage isthe nearestand most endeatints Ceremo- 
‘tie; and the: foundation. of all’ other relation’, marriage 


“eettain ceremonies have ‘been used: atthe cele. 
bration of it'in almost every: country. |. These 

eeremonies, in the first stages of ‘society; ‘Werte 
conimonly few and simples when little more was 
“heeéssary in contracting marriages, than the 
“mutual affection of the parties, and ai few 'pre- 
‘sents, expressive of that affection; delivered ‘to 
each other in the presence of their friends, at the 
“marriage feast. “This was the case among: the 
‘ancient Germans,’ and: probably among the’ an. 
cieiit Britons. To the husband the wife gives 
’« no dowry, but the husband to the wifes :'THe 
''*¢ parenits and relations'of both dre present; and 
’*declare'their’ approbation” of! the! presenits, 


fu Su. ‘dy! k intttly Tacit. Annal. 1; 14, ¢ 31.” gut . mpienhs @ 
x2 
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_.** These presents are not adapted to flatter the 
‘< vanity, or adorn the person of the bride ; but 
« commonly consist. of a certain number of oxen, 
“<a bridled horse, a shield, a spear, and asword. 
«“ The bride, too, makes the bridegroom a pres 
‘sent of some arms. By the delivery of these 
“mutual presents, the marriage is solemnized. 
«This they esteem the most indissoluble tie, 
“< the most. sacred bond of union, and the con- 
““nubial gods.” * ‘Tacitus observes, that the 
reason why the bridegroom made a present of 
oxen, horses, and arms, rather than of female 
ornaments, to his bride, was to intimate to her — 
that she was to partake in his toils and dangers, 


ea Well as his pleasures. t It was a custom 


among the ancient Britons on these occasions, 
that the father of the bride made.a present of his 
own arms to his son-in-law.{ As the: ancient 
Britons, and all. the other Celtic nations, de- 
lighted much in feasting, no marriage was solem+ 
nized among them without a great feast,to whieh 
all the relations of both parties, who were within 
the'third dégree of kindred, were invited by the 
bridegroom, at his own house, on the day when 
the bride:was conducted thither by her friends. 
When the parties were rich, they made presents. 
to their friends at this marriage feast ;. but when 
they were poor, each of their friends made them: 
some small present, according to their ability and 
generosity. At the conclusion of the feast, the 


* Tacit. de Morib. German.c.18° = 9s’ Td. ibid.? 
} Ossian’s Poems, ve li Pp- 167. ¢ = z votesk F PIES - rt re * 
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parties were conducted to the marriage-bed by 
the whole company, with music, dancing, shout- 
ing, and every demonstration of joy.* On the 
morning after the marriage, before they arose 
from bed, the husband made his wife a present 
of considerable value, according to his circum- 
stances, which became her peculiar property, and 
was entirely at hér own disposal.t There is 
not the least probability, that the shocking cus- 
tom of the kings enjoying the wives of the no- | 
bility, and the nobility those of their vassals, 
the first night after their marriage, ever pre- 
vailed in any part of Britain; though it is men- 
tioned by several very grave historians. £ 

The wives of the ancient Britons, especially of Business of 
their warriors, had not only the management of“ ""* 
their domestic affairs devolved upon them, ‘but 
they had the care and direction of the whole — 
concerns of the family without doors, as. well as 
within, committed to them; the husbands being 
almost constantly employed eitherin war or huat: 
ing; and even when they were not so employed, 
they were too lazy or too proud to labour. For 
what Tacitus says of the ancient Germans, might 
with equal truth have been said of their cotem- 
poraries in Britain. Those who are bravest 
«and most warlike among them, never do any 
‘s work, or mind any business ; but wher they 
“are not engaged in war or hunting, spend 

* Vide Job. O. Stiernhook, } 2. . 1. ae 


$ Dr M‘Pherson’s Dissertations, p. 192, &c. Pyne tee 
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stitheir) whole ‘time in-loitermg and feasting 5 
${icommitting ‘the management of their. housess 
“ands, and:all\ their affairs, to their women, 
sold: men,'and children.” * These haughty 
watriors not only disliked, but. despised: labour, 
and ‘imagined that they would have been, dis- 
honoured for ever, if they had stooped to do,any 
useful work. | te th 
As the women among the ancient Britons, and 
other Celtic.nations, were generally of robust 
and healthy constitutions, and led simple, inno- 
cent, and rural lives, they are said to. have 
brought forth their children with little pain or 
danger, and often without any assistance, or ‘In- 
terruption to their business. t When a birth 
was attended with any difficulty, they put cer- 
tain girdles, made for that purpose, about the 
women in labour, which they’ imagined gave 
immediate and effectual relief.’ ‘Thése ‘girdles, 
which’ were believed to favilitaté the ‘birth’ of 
heroes, are reckoned, in the poems of Ossian, 
among the treasures’ of kings. + Such girdles 
‘were kept ‘with care, till’ very lately, in many 
families i in the Highlands of Scotland, ‘They 
ere impressed with several mystical figures: and 
the ceremony of binding them about the women’s 
‘waists, wasaccompanied with wordsand gestures, 
which showed the.custom to have. been of great 
antiquity, and to have come originally from the 
“ Tacit. de Morib. German, c. 15. 


t+ Cluver. de. German. Antiq. 1. 1.¢ 21, 
$ Ossian's Poems, y. 1, p. 115, 
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Dyaidss* bit was:the custom of dil ithe Gditic 
#ations, to! plange their mew-born infantscinto 
some lake or river, éveniin the winter seasbh, 
with /a' view to try the firmness: of. their! com 
stitutions and. to: harden thei bodies. toi; The 
Britons might: therefore, on this account, ‘lave 
adopted the ‘boastful speech. of /Numanus, thé 
Rutilian, who was of the Celtic racéz» }):jove 
oo. stitpe genus: notos ad flumina primum, —«\! » f 


_, Deferimys ;,sevoque gelu duramus & undis.$. >») ere 


Or ~ _Sérong f from the cradle, of a sturdy brood, pan a 

*O" Nye bear our new-born infants to the flood; ' ? i) tT uf bets 
9 \\ » There'bath’d'amid the stream; our boys. we sadald hk 4099 
10 Waph winger.berden’d, and inur'd to cold §. 1) tous 


..; Lhe ancient inhabitaatsof Scandinayia are pe 
fo. have had acustom, long before. they, 
knowledge of Christianity, of pouring os <d 
on the. beads, of, their children. as soon, as, they 
were jborn, and, giving them, a name. ||, . But 
wejhave. no: certain. evidence. that this, custom 
preyailed in. Britain; and.if we may depend upon 
the testimony ofa modern writer, who seems to 
be ‘well acquainted with the customs. of the an ane 
gient inhabitants of the. northern parts « of, t. is 
jsland, the Britons, before the introduction, af 
Christianity, . did not give names to their sons till 
after, they had. performed some, brave achions 
aod givensome indication of theirdispositionand 


38 no Wak SS Pobank? 6.4.92 eae? howode doidy 

1) #iGhavery German. Antigqsk be. Phemsil5 erg , VATU pitire 

¢ Virg. ZEn. ix. v. 604. § Dryden's Virg. Zn. ix, v. 820, 
"ff Introduction a I’ Histoire de Dannemarc, Pr 299.5, sing « 
4 Ossian’s Poems, v, 2, p. 954 inaMtGe os ob aovald 4 
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character.*:. This much at least is certain, that 
all the‘names of: the ancient Britons, preserved 
bythe Greek and Roman writers, as well as by 
their own bards, are significant:in the British 
language;t. Some of the ancient Britons, if we 
may believe Solinus, had a custom of putting 
the first meat into the mouthof every male‘child, 
on the point of his father’s sword; praying: at 
‘the same time, that he might prove a brave 
.warrior, and at last fall in battle: which was 
esteemed by them the only honourable and de- 
sirable kind of death.t Every mother among 
the ancient inhabitants of Britain, as well as 
of Germany, not excepting those of the high- 
est rank, nursed all her own children, ‘without 
having: the least idea that it was possible for 
guy other women to perform seas perene: of: 
fice. Ge. a Jp; “IMWtoy3 
» 'We may be very certain thet the ancient ‘Bri- 
‘tons did- not bring up their children in a tender 
‘tind delicate manner. A people who were them- 
selves so ill accommodated, and so rough and 
hardy, could have na opportunity, and even na 
conception, of giving their youth such an educa- 
tion. which would ‘have rendered: them quite 
unfit for the way of life for. which they were de- 
‘gigned, The following description of the man- 
ner in which the ancient ‘Germans reared their 
‘ghildren, may be applied with:truth and justice 
: td the people of this island, before their: matmers 
* See Baxter’s Glossarium Britani ‘and Ossian's Poems; ‘passim, 


+ Solihus,bo BS, foo +f ix Tdi 20 | 
§ Tacit. de Morib. German, c. 20. 
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were. changed by: their subjectidn to; and)inter- 
course with; the Riomans:::‘* The children-ofithe 
mobility are brought: up with. as little: delicacy 
4 and:tenderness as those of the-common people. 
4 Ty every house you see the httle boys, thesons 
« of lords and’ peasants, equally’ sordid and: id 
clothed, lying and playing promiscuously-tb- 
#* gether upon the ground, and among the-cattle, 
4* without. any visible distinction. :.: In this: man- 
‘ ner they grow up, without care oncockéring,; 
‘to that prodigious strength and stature :which 
‘¢. we behold with admiration.” * The sonsiof 
the ancient Germans, Gauls, and. Britons; of 
all ranks, were allowed to run, wrestle, jump, 
swim, climb, and, in a word, to do what: they 
pleased, without almost any restraint;, till: they 
began to advance towards manhood.» ie this 
continual exercise and perfect liberty, togesbar 
‘with the simplicity/of their diet, Caisarnasctibes. 
the: great’ strength -of body, ,anth boldness.of 
spirit, ‘to: whieh, the hide vb these: nations 
attained, T : : {fi o@ eavlog 
When the. vail of Garman: Gauk and, Bri- 
tain, began to! approach the manly: age;,seme 
more attention seemed to be paid-ta\them, both 
by their patents and:the public; for before that 
period it was accounted a shaine for ia father ite 
_be'seen in company with, his,soni; and |they ware 
not considered as members)of the stateF. |, Such 


-of them as. were designed for the priestly.order, 
_ Tacit. da Morib, (Germans ¢):200 0. heen01 2 wixsdl 998 * 


; Crs. de Bel, Gal. 1. 4, GIy f dbid, A. Gice 18, 
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were then put wader thecdirection ofthe Druids; 
for their. instruetion inithe:sctences,: and in the 
principlesiof law,. :morality;:and religion; and — 
those who.were:intended for the warlike life: had 
dns: put into their hands by their fathers, ‘or 


-tigarest kinsmen, in a public assembly of the 


whole warriors..of the clan: or. state.*.9 Some 
vestiges of this last custom continued till within 
the memory of: man;: especially with respect: to 
theveldest sons. of their lairds or chieftains, m 
somenpartsof the Highlands,and Western Isles of 
Scotland.t '. From this period, which was com- 
monly between the fifteenth and eighteenth years 
efi their! age, the youth applied with zeal and 
spitit/ to qualify themselves for performing ‘with 
hottour: the duties of that profession which they 
bad embraced. with the consent of their friends 
andifamily,. ; Pa yy ie ta 19 ~ Us VWithi 


Custams in-(i X8 War. was the favourite profession of ithe 


ancient Britons, they had many remarkable cus- 
tems in the prosecution of it; of which it will be 
suffigient to, mention only a very few.. Whenan 
unfortunate chieftain implored the protection 
and; assistance of another, he approached the 
place,of, his residence with a shield all bloody in 
one hand, to intimate the death of -his friends 3 
andabsokenspearin the other, to representihis 
own, dheapacity..to revenge them,+:. A iprimee 
having immediate gccasion forthe assistance of 
ad Gasarjde Bel. Gal. 1. 6.¢. 18. 9, 6 er Te 

+ Mr Martin's Description ofthe; Mestern-Islands, po IO, bts: 

¢ Poems of Ossian, v. 2. p- 160 403 q Lor on WL atmnO @ 
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his warlike followers, to repel some:sudden tn 
yasion, or engage in) some expedition, ‘besides 
striking the shieldandsounding the horn, togive _ 
warning to those who were: within hearing 3he - 
sent the Cran-tara, or: a stick burnt.at the-end - 
and dipped in. the. blood of: a goat, : by a-swifh 
messenger, to the nearest hamlet, where hedev 
livered it, without. saying one: word, : but..the 
name.of the,place of rendezvous. ‘This: Crars 
tara, which was well understood ite denounces 
destruction by fire and sword, to all. whordid 
not obey this summons, was carried with:great 
rapidity from. village to village; and the printeyin 
alittle time, found. himselfsurrounded by. alt his 
warriors, ready.to obey his commands, * |: Whes 
one chieftain entered the territories of another 
on. a friendly visit,. he and his followers .carried 
their spears inverted, with their points:ibehind 
them ; but whenthey came with a hostile intene 1: smoes 
tion, they carried them with the’pointsbeforest © “~ 
An invading army never neglected to draw 
blood from the first animal they met with''on 
the enemy’s ground, and sprinkle it upon their 
eolours. t When two hostile: armies lay near 
to each-other, it was the constant custom of the 
commanders of both, to retire from their troops; 
and ‘spend the night before’ a battle each by 
himself alone, meditating on ‘the dispositions ke 
intended to make in the ee actions§ 
* Ossian’s Poems, v. 2. p. 160. » poles abid. p. 5, 


} Mr Martin’s Description of the’ Western sid, a Jt 
§ Ossian’s Poems, v. 2. p.108,- j 
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When a British prince gained a victory, he sel- 
dom neglected :to erect some trophy or mont- 


_ ment onthe field of battle, to perpetuate the 


memory of his success, and to speak to other 
years.* These monuments consisted commonly 
ofi:one large stone placed erect in the ground, 
without any inscription; of which there are 
many: still. standing in different parts of Britain, 
though they have proved unequal totheircharge, 
and ‘have not been able to preserve the names or 
memories of those who erected them. As the 
British warriors had their arms put into their 


hands in public, and with various ceremonies, 


so they resigned them, when they became old 
and unfit for the toils of war, in the same public 
manner, and with equal ceremony.t When 
two British kings or chiefs made peace after a 
war, or entered intoan alliance, they commonly 
confirmed the peace or alliance by feasting to- 
gether, by exchanging arms, and sometimes by 
drinking ‘a few drops of each other’s blood; 
which was esteemed a most sacred and inviolable 
bond of friendship. t | 

| ‘Phat tenderand sincere affection were subsists 
among néar telations and dear friends through 
life, hath, in all ages and countries, disposed the 
survivors to pay certain honours to their deceased 
frietids, and to;commit their remains'to the earth 
with some es rites: ie ceremonies. These 

> Okey Pane oa ese | 7 _ 


+ Ibid. v. 1. p. 162. v. 2. p. 150, . , a +, § Ibid. 1. py 74 
Mr Martin’s Description of the Western Isles, p. 109, 
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funeral rites have been:very different in! different 
ages and-countries,-and have sometimes: varied 
considerably in different parts of the same coune 
try. This appears to have been the case in:this 
island in the period we are nowconsidering. ‘The 
British nationsinthe south hadcertainlythesame: 
funeral rites with their neighbours the Gauls}. 
which are thus very briefly described by Cesar: 
‘‘ The funerals of the Gauls, considering theat: 
“‘ circumstances, were sumptuous and magnifi« 
cent. It was their custom to throw into the: 
‘‘ funeral pile on which the body was burnt; 
** those things, and even those animals in. which’ 
** the deceased had most delighted; nay, some. 
** ages.ago they threw into the flaming pile such: 
“of his servants and friends'as. had been: shia: 
“‘ greatest favourites, and all were rdduced «to: 
‘* ashes together in the same fire.””* Pomponuas; 
Mela gives the same account of the funeral: sites, 
of the ancient Gauls; with these additional. cir»: 
cumstances, ‘‘ That when they burnt the bodies) 
‘“‘ of their dead, and buried their ashes, they: 
“buried likewise with them their books: of: 
“accounts, and the notes of hand for the sutis 


‘of money which they had lent whilst alive;: srvslips 


‘that they might exact the payment of them in’! 
“the other world... That sometimes also their, 
“near relations. and friends .have flung themwi 
“ selves into the funeral pile, that they might @@-; 
** and live with them in a future state. ” t That 


* Ces. de Beli Gal..6.0.19 ©) 4 Mela) 1, seed Del 3 
us. a aotal wisseedW oct Jo nevquoe anu "Mf 
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thie! dticient nations in‘the south parts of Britat 
burnt'the ‘bodies of 'theirdead in ‘the same’ man 
_ neryis tiot only probable, from their great affinity 
with;‘and‘great resemblance to; the Gauls, but is 
unquestionably evident from the’ great number 
of utns, evidently of British workmanship, which 
hieve been found in’several places full of ashes, 
anahuman bones half -burnt.* -For it is well 
‘Etiown to have’ been the custom of-those nations 
who burnt their dead, carefully to gather theit 
‘wshes, ‘atid particularly their bones; and to put 
théti into urtis, with variousrites and ceremonies. 
¥f'the’ arms,‘ or other things’ belonging to the 
‘deéeasédl; had ‘been thrown into the funeral pile 
which was common), the remaitis of these’ were 
jalde collected and preserved, in the same maiiner 
Agith the ‘bones and ashes.t These'urns; with — 
*¢héir various contents, ‘were deposited :in sepul- 
-éhtes, caves; or barrows, ‘according to the pre- 
igailingcastom of the country. “The sepulchral 
‘ths ofthe ancient Britons ‘were, for the! most 
‘part; deposited ‘under barrows, or ‘large circular 
cheaps of earth and stones.t But as the bones 
of ten ‘lying ‘at full length, and ‘without ‘any 
atiatks of burning,’ have been found in some bar- 
‘rows; it appears ‘that, upon some occasions, the 
Janéient Britons of! thesouth’ buried ‘their dead 
without » burning! § - This--was' ‘the! constatit 
‘practice ofthe Caledonians, or’Britons ‘of ‘the 

north, whose manuet 6f butyitig’ their dén@ is 


“> 61 Tbr Borlabe’s Antiq. CornWalt, “p'2d4, Bass" 08 4 8 Fd, bid. 
“Sf fe tid! ° tog et es Inst \ § Yd ibid. p. 285. | 
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thus-.dexcribed, byione who had,the best, oppot+ 
tunities,of being acquainted with theircustemel 
S/Fhey opened a grave, six,or.eight feet deeps 
the bottom, was lined. with fine. clay, ,;andion 
{§this they laid the body of the deceased 5, and 
| fy if.a warriox, . hig sword, .and.the heads, of 
‘twelve jarrows. by: his side, Above they,laid 
another stratum, of clay, in. which they, placed 
S&4the horn, of a deer, the symbol. of hunting. 
ff. The, whole -was covered with a fine mould, 
f‘.and four stones placed on , end, to: mark, the 
* extent. of the grave.” *, There, are; many 
allusions; in. the. poems, of Ossian. to. this maaner 
of, burying the dead ;, from. which we learn,.thege 
fprthes:, perticularesrthat the bows, of warriors, 
-as,well astheir swords and arrows, were deposited 
din Aheir graves; that these graves. weredanarked 
sometimes, only, with one, and sometimes.with 
two.stones.;,and, that sometimes a-carm or,bas- 
‘row, was.saised over,them :,the faveurite dogs. of 
the deceased were,often buried, near them.t, But 
the-most important and essential rite of sepulture 
-among the ancient Britons was the funeral. song, 
containing)the praises, of the, deeeased!; sung hy 
-anumber. of bards, to, the music, of their harps, 
‘when the bedy, was deposited inthe gxave.t yo 
fwant;a, funeral, song, was esteemed the greatest 
smisfontune and disgrace ; as they believed that, 
gWithout,itj thei spirits, could a 
ehappiness.in afutare; stateo§ 1s im geotw oltsonm 


big? Qssian’s Poems, vyyp.Fain es BO 09 piwA SoAbideraty wm 55. 
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_, Though...the.use of speech, :orsthefacul tyeof 
communicating their thoughts to-eachothérmby 
articulate sounds, hath always -beem commoii:to — 
all. mankind. in .all.countriesi;xyetthessouiitds 
which the people.of; different countries, cindadf 


the same country in different periods; have-ents 


_ ployed for that purpose, have been extrémely: 


A dialect 
of the 
Celtic. 


different, according to the ancestors’ fron whony 
they descended ; theneighbours with whom they: 
mixed;, the .arts they practised; the sciences 
they’ cultivated ;- the climates: they inhabited} 
and, the degrees..of: knowledge! they attained: 
This makes the language of every nation imevery! 
period an interesting. and curious! part oof) 10% 
history, from whence many useful «deductions: 
may be drawn,, concerning: ‘its« origin and :oirh: 
cumstances. 4.) oft bee + baelerl ni boltica 
‘The language of the. ancient! Britonsy:whert) 
they were first. invaded by the Romans, was a 
dialect of the. :Celtic;.*. which had: been .ther 
language of all the nations of Europe, descended: 
from Gomer, and. -still,continued to*bespokens 
by. the people of Gaul, and several,other, counss 
tries..t,. This. is .undeniably,,evident: from: the 
nature and reason of things; from the testimony: 
of ancient -authors.;, from’ the names-of:zivers,” 
lakes, mountains, )&c...in Britain -being signifi 
cant and descriptive 4 in. the Celtic’ tongue ;). _— 
\ acto | meittiorsertes 2oeke ee 
* Pelloutter Hist. des Celtes, 1, 1. c 15. iH y 3 sae 


+ See Mr Bullet Membirés ‘sur-la Langue mais? “ine” 
Dictionnaire de la Langue Bretonne, Preface. Mr Jezron, Antiq. Celtes. 
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nerable language: in some parts: of Britainy: as, 
well-as in: some countries on the Continent. |: 
1. {Gan any thing be more natural and reasonahlé 
than to suppose, that the first colonies which 
came from Gaul. and took possession of Britain} 
and thatthase which followed them at different 
periods, brought with them the language of their 
native:country, and that they and their posterity 
continued to speak it in their new settlements in 
this island, of which they were the first inha- 
bitants, and where they had no opportunity of 
learning any other? ‘The nations of Gaul and 
Britain, in that period, were indeed as much the 
same people in all respects, and particularly in 
their language, as the English and Scots now 
settled in Ireland ; and the British colonies are 
the:same with those who reside in this island. 
if they had not understood each other perfectly’ 
well, the Gauls would not have sent their youth 
into Britain, as we know they did, to finish their 
education. * This is confirmed by the plain 
and. express testimony of Tacitus, an author of 
the best credit, who was well acquainted with 
both countries. One who duly considers all 
* circumstances, would be convinced that the 
Gauls were the first who inhabited the adja- 
“cent isle of Britain. For the religion, or ra- 
* ther superstition, of the Gauls and Britons, is 
* perfectly the same ; and there is hardly any 


* Cus. de Bel, Gal. 1. 6.0. 15, ; 
VOL. Il, | Xx ; 
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tfedifferennes botweetsitheit languages: (746 ofBlie 
sinall difference which “Lacitus) imtimates (then 
subsistéed between thedanpudges of the Gaulsand 
Britons;:could amount tono mote than: thisjithat | 
they: spoke two different! dialects>of thesame 
language 3 andy inthis respect; ithetseveraleaas ' 
tions of the Gauls!on the:Contiment:differedjas | 
mich! from each other astheyidid:from the Bre 
tons;|s @zesar says plainly, that the people ofthe - 
three sgraith divisions! -of Gaul :spoke)different 
hangrages, or rather dialdcts ;: whichisboth;cont 
fitmed and-explained iby:Strabo, who acquaitts 
usyrs ‘Phat the Gauls did: not:alh speak» exactly - 
‘the same: language,’ but:varied adittle! in:theit 
“ pronunciation.” +t Bat this ds at present, and 
always hathi been, the:case of the diffevent:qiro< 
¥inces both: of France:and: Britain's 3) boecor | 
oilItas'a farther proof, orirather:demonstration, 
that: the Celtic tongue was the language spokén » 
bythe :first habitants: of) thisyislands that: the 
names Of very many rivers; brooks, hills, :mouns * 
tams, ‘towns and cities:inall parts of itjcane sigs 
pificantin that language,and descriptive oftheix - 
situations, properties, and. appearaneaes. :{ Fog 
thevfirst inhabitants of every country jare under 
# necessity of giving namesimmediately,to these 
ebjectsi about which they have daily: o¢casion: ta 
converse ; and these primitive names are natue ’ 
fally no other than brief descriptions of the most ° 
striking appearances and obvious -propertiesvet 
* Tacit. Vita Agric. c. LI, ¢ _ 
¢ Cws. de Bel. Gal, 1. 1, c. 1. Strabo, 1. 4. 
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thése objectscim their hativertodgueo Whe 
andtherination: conquets this country; sebtléscin 
ity randciingles with the: primitive tinbabitants; 
finding namés already affixed toall the mosbeoth 
spicuous! places»and | objects!im ityethey ory the 
mosb:party retain! these names; with: some: slight 
alteration to adapt them tothe: genius) of their 
ewh language.) Thisiwas evidently:doneiby the 
Homans inthis island,,as might be made appear 
byvatitindudction (of almost-innumeérable partici 
lars:;:! but:.as such; ai detail »wouldicbesdry amd. 
tedious to:many: readers, it:may! bessbfficient:to 
réfer those who are desitous of fertheriafornas 
tion and satisfaction /in ‘this: particulany:te -the 
authors quoted Delows™) 8‘ crurtero nmoTg 3 
0 Dialects'of the Celtic language; once the amis 
versal language.of: Britain, and perhaps -of) alt 
Durope; still continue to be spoken. in Wales, the 
Highjands, and the Western Islands of Scotland; 
(to say nothing of' Ireland),: as well asiimsomd 
placesonthe Continent: ForthoughthelRemans 
endeavoured to\introduce not ‘only. their Jaws 
and government, but also: their language; cinta 
all‘the countries ‘which. they .conquered, ‘they. 
fiiscarried in'this last:attempt in several provinie. 
ees Of their empire, and:particularly in Britains t 
ioe the noble ron bs sa ‘meiaguraeiens | 


SMTGIT hus - J o 1OVMO9 

e aster Giatae: Asn Briten. pain. " Eawardi Luidii ‘ae luv, 

Afont! ‘Urb. in Britan.' ‘Nomen. Mr Bullet, Memioires sur Ia Lantd 
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Were! Beka? prevailed upon toFeuritheoRatin 
tongue, and study the Romaneloquence:¢ 19 Bhat 

ones Gbeit Hieke Youth did not forget nor ‘discontinue 
asointh igs yWe Of thei native language ;:dnd: the bosty 
Ete pedplé neither-understood nor -spokerany 
-otlidri'® Dhe longer the Roman governmenteorir 
4éniied, the fashion of learning thei language he- 
igainisimote ‘ind. moregendrab*! but-asthe num, 

MePof che? Romans whorrésided'in this islaniiawas 

ab sll times very ihtconsiderable in comparisoniaf 

Wve other Sehabitants;:they:neverocould «render 

ahelv language the vernacular tongué of Britain. 

- Obtigowverd) nothing canbe. mote:!eertam. shnin 
ofhis, that the language which was spoken:by the 
rpteat body of the provincial Britons, during/the 

[whole period of the Roman government, wasthe 

oggptieO in! sibstatice with ‘thatiswhich had! bedn 
Yapokenby their ancestors before they were din- 
e@aded hy the R oniéns, and whichis still spoken - 

‘By ‘thei posterity in Walds 3’ though: thete:.can 

byédid Boubtibut that this-vary anciént language 

I hathsutfered very considerable changes in'so long 

ig boirse! of ‘yenrs;:andin’ a'counb'y whielv hath. 
“hii gone So Manyrevolutidns. Asthe Romaits 
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of tlebest:judges im these! matters) than: in any 
vother part:of; Kusopen? | sit ybsde bar ouenot 
ouddowevier surprising, and incredible.it.may.ap, Dress eget a 
Peat tolus, thereishardly arty.one actin ancient Br Britons, 
histor better attested than.this,, Phat, the' first 
inhabitants ofevery country in Kurope, and, pas 
ticularly of thisisland; ‘were either naked, -or-al- 
most ndkedtd But by-degrees,' the decent,and 
wonifortable¢ustom of wearing-clothes, of seme 
tkind-or:other prevailed in. all; these, countries; 
and ‘had! become-very general, if, not universal, 
in Britain, before it-was invaded by the Romans. 
tis trae, that both Dio and Herodian seem,to 
‘timate that the Mate and: Caledonians were 
enlaked in thebegitining of the third century;when 
they. were:invaded, by the) Emperor: Severus} 
‘Bat both these authors probably meant, no.mere 
shan» that: these | people, were. very, imperfectly 
clothed) ior almost. naked 5, and :the expressions 
whieh they: usd ; will admit of;-this, interpreta- 
tiony Far: Dio only. says, that they lived naked 
jaothein tents, which may, imply, that.they; had 
‘some! clothing, when, they went abroad sand in 
-the very same chapter}, where, Herodian speaks 
wf their nakedness; -he says, |**Dhat.they.,, run 
off brough the, fens,and.marshes,up, to the, waist 
‘44ni mudy because, the, greatest, part.ef their: . 
fibedios being, naked, they. praeniee mot, the 
se BEN pert bight’ Pp 195, 4 ae eT crvataa’M 
ACY Patoinier Hide Cele Mtorai 1.°1/ 21°. b Otie. Gerinn! Aad B 1. 
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© dirt?) *) Asthe Romans hardly everisawuthe 
@aledonians butin a warlike posthre;or-engagdd 
in'some military-expedition| they might imagine 
théermto be much more imperfectly clothed than 
they really were ; ‘because it: was? the conbtant 
custom.of that people, which wasdonp-retkined 
by their posterity, to throw: off-almbst-alb theit 
clothes before they advanced ito battle; :thatahey 
might not.be ineumberedby'them in® thie bas 
tion? -Itis very common) both in writingand 
conversation, tosay a person is naked} whortis 
very-meanly, ‘or thinly clothed. 10 7 00 v7 s20u3 
“Jtqvould be very difficult, or rather impossible, 
to'give any tolerable account of) the dress ofithe 
pncient Britons in this distant period)! if itchad 
consisted of as many different parts as oursyordit 
their fashions had been as variable us they! areiat 
present)! But this was not the case ;fory besides 
the strong attachment which all. nations, ‘in ‘the 
first stages of civilization, have tothe customs iof 
their‘ ancestors; the clothing iarts: were> but an 
their infancy in.this island’; ‘andthe Britons had 
not skit to:provide themselves' with’ a vatiety! af 
idifferent:kinds ‘of: garments, or to: change:their 
fashions. ‘This willappeav-from the: following 
ery’ brief<detail,: gli ni yhoo dsd: big ¢dtisovy 


The plaid. ‘' Theupper garment ofithe ancient Britons; and 


‘of all-the-dther! Celtic natidns, -was ‘the mantle 


oe + eet 


*) Heredlian, LS. Cc. 47. ghos bk gi ptsied a hurls wal 
+ Dr M‘Pherson’s Dissertation, p. 164, 
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trimk:of:the bedy,: both «behind fand before * 
It was dastened upon the breast: ov. ane ob sth 
shoudders;! with a! clas); or,» for: waht; ofrtleati 
with athorn, or shasp-pointed piece ef woeduth 
iAs this.ganmentsucceeded:the mantles madesdh 
theiskins.of some of; the largerjanimals, :whaoh 
had formerly beeawern by all the Celtic riatlonal 
itwasmadetodmitate these skins amtheix-ahaye 
andctorms andisin several countrics,).as. spaiitiy 
gularly: in Britainy thoseiwho were poor, orless 
civilized) still contimned: to wear, skins, oyhile 
those who were more wealthy jormoreimproyeds 
weie-clad iin, plaids; t |) Nationly.did thesplaids, 
ofimantles ofiicloth which,were, used by, thenaay 
icrent; Britous) at first, resem ble the, mantlds af 
skins, which they, had used beforesn themshape, 
but; alsoiin theiz. appearance in: other respects, 
being) alliof sene colour, : smooth joni the; inside, 
watith long hair, either'straight or-eurleds-ap hie 
outside; netinnhke the mugs which are, still used 
jn someoparts.of:Britain by the common.people 
loni their: biedss§ 1 hese: plaids, or rather rugs; 
whanithey: were firstiiatrodueed, werejesteemed 
sso precious; andso greatianpiece of luxury, that 
dtheyoweres.onlyuseds by; persons/of ranki:pad 
wealth; and that.only in the winterseasonj when 
itheyaventijabread,: beiiig carefullyaid, asitle in 
summer, oravhep shey..were owithinidagts. lls Hy 
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a amen 9 more commonp arid 
was, worn by persons of all ranks, (and vatn allh 
ee as, wells. abroad,.the mantles 

aang v0 Ofishsing being no longer used.lt, As these wmibst 
owwancient, plaids, were, made of coarse «wool, bilk 
dressed,.and,spun into yarn.of agreatithicknessy 
they,,were only one degree more; comfortable 
than the skinstowhich they succeeded ; andwere: 
particularly inconvenient in, the summer seasom, 

on account of their great-weight.)| This put the, 
British, weavers, now become a little more expert 

in, thes (business,) upon making others.of finer: 
wool, better, dressed, and, woven the, sameconm, 
hoth sides, » Lhese, didnot, indeed,so effectually, 
guand the body.from rainand.snow.as the;formen, 
REESE and. AVY | LUSHs) but,.they, were) mach, 
softer and lighter, and were. atifinst, worn by, perk; 
sonsof distinction insummerand in fair weathers: 
though, they, afterwards hecame more commonss 
Both, : e winter. and summer, mantles of the ans) 
cient Britons, ,and of the, othen Celtic, nationsy| 
were. originally each of oneuniform coloury most, 
commonly, black, on) blue, tn eButo when, ithe > 
Gauls, and: Britons |hecame.acquainted with tthe « 
arts, of; AYIRBn Wool Fars and: cloth) manys! 
diffenent colours,,they. began to make their light - 
summer, mantles striped, chequer-wise, |; which! 
formed small, squares;| some, of one. colour andi) 
some of another, very much resembling the tar- 

tan plaids wliich’ arf still tised in the! Highlands 
wed wuld» pe <8 2.68 -f shod set yatiollsd 4 
, copa Diseihely ait al .o ot Jt pitnA 
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bf Scotlarde*o By sich Mow? aid gentle Beaps 
de mankind commonly advance-in theirimprovel 
midiits Gfthe. most! usefuP ain tecessatty: aitst>° 
lePorcacebnsiderabletimethe aheient! Britons omer gar. 
diid bther Celtionatioishad ho other gatments 
bubthbir plaids:or matitles p which, beitig neither 
very long norvery broad) left their legs,” aims! 
anidvsbme: bther piits UF theit bodies, takéd+ 
Awthis defect! in théir’ diréss’ Could not but ‘be 
sensibly felt, it was by ‘degrees supplied)’ It is 
indeed anvertain, whether thé tinick or doublet, 
for éovering oie closely the trunk’ of the Body; 
otcbreechés and’ hose, for covering thé thigh¥ 
andslegs, were: first invented and used by these 
nations ;° theagh ‘the limbs being. quite nakeds: 
while theo trutk' -was ‘toleribly ‘covered by’ the’ 
plaid, vit is probable°that thesé’ last were most’ 
aiciehit) as they were most necessary.’ But how: 
eversthio may bey itis abandatitly evident, froin’ 
the testimoniés of matiy ancient authors, (whith 
hive i been Vearefidllycollected “by the’ two 'thd- 
deri writers quoted below), } that theancient 
Gulilss'Britonsjand! ther Celtic nations? Wore’ 
a gurthent Which covered both their thighs aiid’ 
lepspanddery nich réséibleW durbreeches and” 
stockings liniteds © This gariient was called; in’ 
tho@eltiotongaep the cviiihn Tangifage of all 
tliese Hutionsy Braxg wr Bradeey’ probably bey 
-1st-ont gnildeises1 doum yi19v y19d30m8 to simoe 


PRL AE Sith och thi fros Sri Faw Beslq ast 
4 Pelloutier Hist. Celt. l. 2. C fers Ase Bri 90a: er «Cluv. Germ. 
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cause it was .mude lof) the same partyseoloured 
cloth with their plaids, as Breavy!-inthatv lam 
guage; signifies anything that is! partycolowr 
ed:*| These: Braxe; or ‘close trowsers,:which 
were both graceful) and .convenient, /antleidist 
‘dovered the fine:shape anit turm of themdimbs to 
gréat advantage;\owere usediby” the genuine 
posterity !of the Caledonian Britons-m the Hligin 
dands ‘of Scotland 'tillwery! lately; and are thardby. 
yet laid aside in some remote-corners:of that 
gine) couiitrys wuotnd fasniis ot es ocul eA i 
twee! (1) Phough the plaid, whew it was wrappedabout 
nick. “"" theebbdy;coveredsthe whole trunk of it; yotp ds 
Sewad fastened only atone place‘about the néeukj _ 
dpoty the least’ motiotl of the-arms4t flew loose, 
daPleft'thefore-partof the body, \as! well ‘as)the 
avis) vakedy’ This. madedt wveryimperfeet 
ahd Mneonvenient eoveritivecin tite of action} 
Whend free motion of thearmis and» fullexér 
tow bf strengsth wore! requited ;.and'therefores on | 
dhth Vecasions, it was*comitohly thrown offt Dt 
lal ihipowsibke! therefore, but the! ancient ‘Bui 
donsnhd® other. Celtic! nations (mustHave Very 
gdb ‘disdevered that! they warited' some more 
Bitiveierit bvering forthe body;owhich aight 
Ke OVRE-OK that purpose when they were iit 
dan! Withoww impeding the motion Of their 
Hinds? dnd ehe exertion uf their strength 5 /and 
haye sufficient evidence that a arment of 

Fe oe ee cued by cheatin ‘this patlod,t 
TS YS .g Oy gouja0'h eane.O ¢ TLL gq -piud sud wala pr” 

* M‘Pherson’s Dissertations, p, 166. 3 
+ Pelloutier Hist. Celt. 1, 1. p. 509. Cluy, Germ. Anti. p. 114, 
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‘This gavihient ;wasia-vest; antuhick, adyusted rete 
actly:tolthe shape:and size of the body} ifastendd 
efoxe him.with clasps,or some sucht cortrivange, — 
Andizeaching:no lower «thany thd greiay “Phese 
vebtsihed alsorsleeves, which eoveredithe aams, _ 
pt first, onlyiias far as the: elbows, but afteawaads 
downto the wrists. *;; Eor some: time, aftersthis 
garment was. invented, it was used only sby:spex 
sons.of rank and iveal tht» ‘need GAEESChe commit 
Jato common usei thie 6 obizs bigl.jey 
As long as the ‘Gaciaat Britons, and 0thes Covering 
Celtic) nations, only: covered thei: badies (with ice ait 
‘thei plaids on manti¢s, leaving theivarmajthights Wiis 
pnd, legs; naked, it!is not to, he, imaginéd.that 
they; had ‘any covering eitherifon the diead: ankhe 
éeets,butafter they had provided garmentsfarall 
the other parts of the bedy, they would natusally 
begin, tothinkof some, kind of covering, fom, its 
extremities.) Some,of sthese, natiqns, ;aRd, pel 
hapsithe Btitons,; had nosether,shoes but.apiene 
of the skinsaf al:homeo cows .ar.other, animal 
Sied abous,:the; feat, with the hair ontwardiud 
Un the tne of was the British kings and,chief 
dains ware helmetsion-theirhaads,.adgzned with 
plumesi.of eagles! ofeatherse$.o.d¢ seems vprer 
able, fromthe figure, of a, Britishicaptave, ona 
Roman monwupent; in, the, callege, of Glaagoy, 
shat the.common, people wore.a kind, of capor 
Hs Worries 8 4g ly 2 wmobe9 toiotue gyred ov 
. boses. pis {1 r Bie rach as Ep i Bie a , 

4 Cluy, Germ. Antiq. p- 117, § Ossian’s Poems, vy. 2. p- 39. 67, 
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thieit Héads, vetty like the bonnet! which as! still 
used! in! the Higlilatidy of Scotland: *o02eb bas 
Dress of |. 20 Phe dréss'of ‘the Draidswf Gauhand Britaiti 
was)! in some respects, different from that 6P4he 
other inhabitants of these’ countries.' Tt patti 
6ulat, thei niantles were not of various colours; 
like the plaids of ‘others, but entirely white\ aid 
probably of litten elothy This was) to doubt} 
interided'as'an hotiourable mark wf distinction; 
and perhaps‘as an emblein' of: eaneeieys to which 
they :were great pretenders; 1911 ero!) sou 
Dres of 19Itshath been the custom of all countries; sient 
: me ges, to make some distinction in the drés¥'of 
bod risa the different'sexes.”” While the ancient Briténs, 
~ Ofvboth'sexes, had'no’ other garments but ware 
tles ‘niade* of skins, of even‘of cloth) this dist 
titetion® could not be very great »but When'théey 
had invented several pieces of' dress, it became 
iiore Conspicuous! ‘What Tacitus saysof' the 
difference between the dress'of' the menvand 
women ‘aftiong the ariciensGemndns) maypro! 
bably We ‘applied to the! Britons ‘of bhis period! 
‘The difference of thedress' of the sexes is noe 
“ Werypreat, and vonsists chiéfyinithiss that the 
«cw Ofte make nior’e ts of “lineh Sn -tyeir tess 
ss dhevtinsiiens! avd that@the siéeves'of bheir 
obunieks dont teach te'theit wrists, bat teave 
sithoit aris bate pasliy disc-bume prt 6f theft 
obosonisi' “Fhis tunick, which was worn by 
eblgide nword-atsb Jo wot silt bollso bas * 
* Horsley’s Brit. Rom. p. 195. Se Plin. Hist. Nat. 1. 16. c. 44. 
{ Tacit. de Morib. Germany6o,2%ecoi)2 sooil xo ni isiqnX * 
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the British women, was plaited jathe under party 
and descended, muchdowes,than that of the many 
- probably below) the: kneel o Hhpir-amandes: or 
plaids were also;large, and, »worn, loose and, flow. 
ing, almost.reaching, the ground; This account 
is. confismed by, the following deseription, given 
by, Dio; of he: dress,of the -famousBritish -hes 
reine |Boadicia +\{* She; wore a tunick,of varioug 
‘s colours; long and. plaited,,qver which; she, had 
‘-adarge and)thi¢kimantle.). Thisavas. her cams 
“‘ mon dress which she, }wore;at; all times; ybut 
t.on; this occasion she,also held: a spear.in) her 
f‘hand,,” ft or fouoneturhy sao. sAgm of 2IQh 
cord here as. goa sbserention whiah deere: be mada 
coneerning the clothing, of both the.men and 
womenjameng the ancient Britons, .and,all the 
other, Celtia nations-—Lhat.the same garments; 
whateverithey wete, which served.them for their 
clothingyin theiday, served them alsorfor theix 
covering: inijtheirebeds by night; 1t,seems, 
however torbame ‘besni-#:.custom, among ithe 
Britons and others, itd ley:the sking.of animals: 
vader them upon their beds, long afterthey had 
left :off; wearing, them vas: mantles. eI! she, bar a 
Cantilawaked Swatan, Kung.of Lothling and am 
vited ham tosthe feast the: folowing! wands 9 
which) show: that the! Kang .wes sleeping.iom ithe 
skins 06 wild beastpwhidh he hed slain i dthe 
qhasedy/t. Ald Gaarili ment avith spftest. ciaigey 
“and called the king of dark-brown shields. 


DD 69,01 F da self ill + OL .q .o8l snd 2’yslexoH *® 
* Xiphilin. ex Dione Nicwo in WOWHEY -divelé vb dios L § 
¢t Cluv, Germ, Antiq. p. 119. 
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{Rise dtom theskihs of thy!chase} rise Swavany 
“dingy of groves—Gichullim! vives! the joyrof 
cshells,:? *)/‘Dhis' eubtorm of sleeping: ori shins 
contintidd, till-very lately, sarong thescommion 

dn some' parts: of Getmanyitrso 924Ht to 

=" -'Thoigh itthustbe confessed: that the:ahcient 
Britens,' and ‘iother:|Celticonatidns;! were: vert 
ineanly and imperfectly clothetl, yet this was pot 
owing to their lovesof plamness ;and simplicity; 
ev contempt! of ornament) but tothe impestect 
state of) the; arts ‘amongst thems oor somd) of . 

these nations ard represented by:the Greek and 
Romar authors, asiremarkably fond of: dressand 
finery « ' ‘While: the Germans, and |probably other 
gations; were clad in mantles: made .of ‘skins; 
they atlorned these mantles with patches iofidifs 
ferent kinds of skins, and of /various cobours# 

% mene Phe Gauls, who had made greater sprogress in 
aici 1s Shvearts than the Germans, were much delighted 
with gold chains, bracelets, and other ornamentd 
ofthat precious metal. «By :this: means: (says 
«Diodorus Siculus) the Gauls: obtained great 

+ iquantities’of gold, of which they make various 

* opnaments for’ the dress, “both ‘of men iand: 

* women as'bracelets, chains and-rings,) for 
*adorning theit arms, necks, hands, and breast. 
plates. 2 The Gauls abounded ‘so much in 

thesd Ornanients; ‘a considerable time before this 
period, that ee pia us, * That’ there 


ie | 
$ Tacit. de Morib. German. c. 17. 


| Diod. Sicul, I. 5. ¢. 27. p. 551. 


* Ossian's Poems, v. * 7 p. 16. | . + Clay. Germ. Antig, Ps 120. 


Chap. VIAMANNERS, aeretit! 
i: weververy few: soldiers totie seen im the-forea 


*6 most ranksof'theii aimies,-whochadinot ther 
stinecks and: arrits ad omned: with (abld'chaitisdndt | 


fobravelets|! 4110 Phe Britdis wets nd less ifond 
of these orndmentsthaa the Gauls;rand: heads 


considerabileiquantities of thents:: dn thie déstFip- | 
tion given by Dio;'of the Uressiof Boadiviai wa 


are told; thatshelhada very miassy cham oftgokdt 
about her neck; and we! deacmfrdmi Tacitus; thas 
4‘gteat numberof such chains which @ardctacas 
had taken “from his *neighbouriig:: princes cant 


chieftains in war, were carried beforehins wheit 
heswas Jed: in:trimhph' into, Romes #1; Nayyoth 
forid were the: Britonsiofi ornaments df this kind) 


that'those who coultimot procate them oftigoldy 
wore crings ‘and! chains of: inn ‘whidhs they 


were not a litthe vain. f., i> abl trorst. 


Yo baoT 


stroak 


«i Fhe ancient |Britonsy: sat all the ale Celie ah of 
hations, were:extremely proud bf the leitethvamd their hair 


beauty of their:hai; and were’ at much! painsiiw 
dressing and addrnitigtheinheadss Someof thet 
carried thein: fondness for; "and admiration‘ off 
their bairto,an extravagant hdights§> Ibis; said 
tochave been the last and'most:carhest-requestof 


acyoung ‘warrior, who .was)taken-prisoner:ang 


condetnhned to be belicaded; thatino:slave might 


be permitted totouch his hair) which was remarke : 


any. aad and: beautiful, and: thats . might not 


*) a if) Koa 
*e ‘polyp. 1. 3 - Xiphiln ex ‘Dione 4 in’ Seba acit. 

1, 12. c. 36. -$ Herodian. 1. 5. c. 47... 
aa Peltoutier “Hist, Catt.’ 1. Ca A PR. 525. _Cluy. Germ. “Aig, kl. 
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be! Stained “with ‘his blood. * “We hardly ever 
meet with a description of a fine woman or beau. 
tiful man in the poems of Ossian, but Clash 
is mentioned as one of their greatest beauties. 
Not contented with the natural colour of their 
hait; ‘which was commonly fair or yellow, they. 
made’ use of certain washes to render it vl 
brighter.’ One of these washes was a com) 
tion of limé, the ashes of certain vegetables, a 
tallow. + ‘They made ‘use of various arts als 
fv make’ the hair of their heads grow thick ae 
long; which last' was not only esteemed a great 
Beauty; but was considered as a mark of dignit: 
and noble birth. Boadicia, Queen of the Iéeni, 


hades B described by Dio with very long hair, flowing 
asoine over hér shoulders, andreaching down below the 


middlé’of her back. § ' ‘The Britons shaved all 
their beards except ‘thei uppet lips; the hair of 
which “they, a8 well as the Gauls, allowed to 
grow toa very inconvenient length. | Upon 


thiewhole, the ancient Britons of both sexes, 
whien they were completely ‘dressed, according 
tothe fashion of their age and country, were 
tolerably secured against. the injuries of the cli. 
tate; and made not only a decent, but an a+ 


bing appearance. — 


“The ‘Roman conquest made a considerable 


orga SE change i in the dress and clothing of the people of 


conquest. 


4: “M. Mallet's Iutrodsct. 2 2Histoize de! Dannemare, p. isait Hire 


t Ossian’s Poems, v, 1. Pe 90 v..2. p, 70, 


¢ Cluv. Germ. Antiq-p. 105. § Xiphilin. ex Dione j in Hetod 


| Cas. de Bel. Gal, 1. 5. c. ‘14. Diod. Sicul. |. 5. ¢, 28. p, 551. 
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‘ tish chieftains egan to.a eh our, dress, -;angy 
Je iO9 W 2 
Bae yas on i own, pecame fnegneart 
de ere mon and pr 4D $2 Cag t ryaner became, 
the c ert rs" mer 14 ve | Gressieven. of the 
provincial aT Fs. Semana A 
not Properly belong, to the. British , history or; 
on re to msouh) off lid sldog baa 
: ay ROR SEO a ation, oF the substance of, theigs 
Meat ae iin ts together with their, manner.of, 
REPAIR, 28S using them, ate. objects, of sti 
eit nal Ta a: sate move worthy..of athens 
ile as alfording still cleaner, 
ace t eit A real State: and _citcums 
es, Foi othing ig so. n¢ Renee anh to, the, pre, 
Mian a i ) meat. aA drink, andino. ape, 
Bred esate ae nt and impo rtunate.in, their, 
solicitgtions, ei nger, and thirst,. we may. 
eeriain shat the, providing, forthe. gratiicatign, 
of these. appe ites, by i increas athe quanti 
ui imeraring $s, tas, AN, WaliboG pet 
wy foe, wold em eng1038 much of: 
Aeiges of t he ae 


st inhabitants o inate country ; 


and. that Ma) oa gf employ the A now" 
of SPH Of sk ang inddstry to nena sk Y 


tS isi Jodkd 45 hed grape eign 
* Tacit. Vita Agric. ¢. 2]. 
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the Britons bits hath: been: alegady observed, shat theymost: 


were cani- 
bals or not. 


ancient inhahiténtsjof thisisland, as:welli as.of: 
manylother countries, probably lived; fot;some 
tumes; on the. ‘Spontaneous productions tof; the 
earth in* thein; matural, state, swith) liftle|onae 
preparation.*, But-if we may: give ereditito the. 
testiniony of several authors, some of the ancient: 
Buitish: nations: hyed::in:d: still: more! barbarou® 
and.j savage manner,: dnd did not! abstain frony 
devouring human fleshs of I canaffirm: nothing 


_ with certainty, (says: Strabo),concerning those 


*, British tribesywhich inhabit: Ireland, onlyitdd 
‘Ss xeported: that they. are) muck gredter Savages 
Baas the other, Britons ;: that: they: are prodia 
* gions, gluttons, devouring gréat quantities of 
'f: human flesh, and even esteeming it honourable 
Sto gat! the- bodies of their’ deceased, parentés 
<, But, though we! have mentioned these, reports; 
‘+t mustibe confessed that, we have: not suffict 
it entevidence of their truth. 3 t= hose Gans 
**.(says:Dipdorus Siculus)who dwell in thenonth, 
i't,and, ere near neighbours.ta the, Scythians, ane 
riphas savages that they devour! burman fleab; 
«* as io also.these British natiensawhieh smbabit 

iff Ireland. ”t, Bot. themestipesitive, and atthe 
fame) time, the mostuan¢redible téstimony to this 
Spuspose, lis: the followin goone df:Sih: Jerome ty 
{foFosay sothing: of hether nations, when liwas 


, ofa youag man, disawiin Gaul the Attacottij xa 


s British nation, who fed on human flesh. _When 


rtrd. Awe. 


. hes us. ve gist erodte sa hai t a) Ss 14 ssa 
$ Diod. Sicul. 1. 5. ¢. 32)p. 355." sail 
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‘esheyofinds dia he sededs . herdscefchdps! ahd 121d 


anovsd od 

‘ceattlép and flovks'of bhéep;! they ube! tocents “im 2% 
Sofethe utticks! oP thechetdsnenp aid ithe: 
© brebsts of the women; cesteemiin g these parts! 
“ofithdibod}ithe premebtdainties *ai itso 
o(Thatithere was atime when /sonie *mdaepg 
soisavapze 4s to make homuar flesh’their foods iva 

fact so! wellawtestéds thatiitbean admitof noidisl 

patel cNuy/thieve brb stil somennationsy bothbire 
Aftites and iAensticd, ‘to wholh thisticind of fob 
isefulhidian; andowhe inh men, as svodolwild 
beasts,iin.brdérfoifded nipon themit! Nori iv 
impossible thatsome of thefirstsavage inhubitants 

of this islandy!in wakes of jprdarsederanbitgs had 
tecourse'to thishorrklexpedient; to subtaii tet 

lives But! it is far from beings probable mie iti 

thie first derrtny of the Cheistiaweras when Stri- 
borwrote; any Of the’ British tribes whoinhabited 
Irélund'werem'this deplorable state ofbuvbariint, 

Aten peruté; tas quite inerstible that w British 
peoplostoalb h6 permitted t6 eominit dice Dar 
burities iii Gawk}) one’of the most eiviliedd and 

best topulutddeountries in the world,sabdarthe 
imiddie dfidhe-foutth denittty;° when St Jerome 
wasia boy..o That there wus! a Bhitish nation) ih 

this peyiod; called! the Attatorti and that there 
-wersseveral-cohorts of thabration inthe RémMan 
rarmies;: both iin Gaub amd ihtaly;iure fact? very 
welbattestedhd} That theseaadean yidomimon 


noiW deshosoud so bol olw rotten dedind * 
+ Hieronym. adver. Joven. J. 2. } Origin of Laws, Arts 
and Sciences, gpak B 4, + and authors there quoted. « qadd 99% * 
} Ammian. arcel, L 96, ¢, 8. Cound, Bilt. Rallavi2 -boid ¢ 
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hbase bit hathchéeencalready observed, that the most’ 
were cani- ancient inhabitantsof thimisland; aswell! as.of 
many!other: countriés,. probably liyed for;some 
temes; ORo the, ‘Spontaneous, productions: of; the 
earth inxthein; matural. state, >with little|onae 
preparation. But-if we may: give credit:to! the. 
testimony of. several authors, some of the ancient: 
British: nations: hyved: in: d: still more! barbarou? 
and savage manner, dnd did not\abstain foony 
dexnusing: human feshs of I canaffirm nothing. 
Fath certainty, (says: Strabo);concerning thése 
f, British tribes»which inhabit. dreland, only itid 

‘S xeported: that they ane; much greater savages 
SAnaR: the other, Britons ;. that: they. are prodis 

‘t gious. gluttons, devouring gréat quantities of 
fihumnan flesh, and even esteeming it honourable 
‘to, gat) the bodies of their :deceased, parents 

* But though wei have mentianed these,reports; 
\,it-anust be confessed. that, we have: not suffiet 

‘‘ ent evidenceof their,truth.” t-% Those Ganls 

5¢, (saya Dipderus Siculus);ho dwell in thenonth, 
and, axe near neighbours-to,the; Seythians, aré 

se sueb ‘savages that they; devour) buman flesh; 

‘* as do alse.these British natiohsawhich inhabit 

i Txeland.??4 ):But;themastipositive,.and atthe 
Same) tise, che: mostameredible déstimony:to his 
‘purpose, |is:the followingoone df. St: Jerome se. 

: (oF esay pothing:.df | other nations, when twas 
a geuag man disawin Gall the) Attacotti; va 

ss British nation, who fed on human flesh. _ When 


ri a¥ead 1D mip 


* ea Clas yi slonp sist 2voddiis aa r “3 Sis 4 “ae sie 
re > 
$ Diod. Sicul. 1. 5. ¢ 32! p. 355.” 2. ; 


Chapnfl “UM MNNERS/@d) Tel B55: 
‘etheyofindedh -theiawdods hertdsiofchdps! ahd 12" 


anotd od$ 
‘seattldp and flovks'of (bhéep;! they ube! toceuts -' o~ 
‘Sofethe butticks! uP the herdsinen, and thet 
brebsts of the women; esteemin g these pares! 
‘Sofithd ibéodyithe greatebtdahaties Mai sfitse 
o(Thatithere was atime when! sonie mda 
Soisavage 4s to make. hremur flesh their foods tea 
fant so! wellautestéd? thatitbean admitof noidiel 
patel (Nay/thieme orb stil some natiovss bothbire 
Afrito andsAmecicd, ‘to whoth thistidind of fob 
isefainiiary iando-whe dont wen, ax wedol wild 
beastsyiin Ordéritoifdednipbu them}? Nord iP 
impossible thatsome of thefirstsavage inhubitants 
of this island! in wabes "of gréatoextremitgyp had 
reooutse'te phishorrid'expedient;to sustaii tei 
livesic Bat! it iy far from ‘being probable dhe it 
the first dertury of the Cheistianeras when Séri- 
borwrote;auly Of the’ British tribes who inhabited 
Irélundwerem'this deplotable state of bin barisn’: 
Atianyeraté, Ttas quite ihersdible that a British 
peoplostoalb thé pdrnittad t6 eominit dude Dai. 
burities it Gault) !one:of the most enilizddiand 
best tepulutddeountries in the world, abdatthe 
middie dfidhe:foutth dentuty;° whew St Mg 
wasta boy..o That these was d ‘Bitish-hation! i 
this period;' called! the Attatotti pand iat thet 
were sevetaf-cdborts of thepHation int the RdAvan 
armies; both in Gaub aid titaly;nre facts vel'y 
well attested: di Phat theyeailadean yncommon 


noiW odevhoasousdl ao bel odw .notted denne * 
* Hieronym. adver. Joven, }. 2. ‘t Origin of Laws, Arts 
OU ei. pak RB, 4, 4 and authors there quoted. :y qaid 992 * 
arcel. 1. 26. ¢. 5. er te Bolluae -hoid 


Or 
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appearance, and were more fierce than the Ro- 
man troops in Gaul; and that; on tHege'Acébitits, 
eOlUld 9ft) Citta tDdeizieot! tom oen Condw boe 2? 

such reports were spread concerning theth, pér- 

haps with a design Yo frighten children, is tiot 
improbable: St J erome being a little boy (ado~ 
lescentulus) when he was in Gaul, and hearihg 
these terrible stories of the Attacotti, tlie) seem 
{o.haye been too hastily believed, by him, and’to 
have made too deep an impression on his’ imaei- 
nation. Whoever gives a better solution of thi 
difficulty, will do as gréat a service'to’the ne- 
mory of St Jerome, as,to,the character of our 
countrymen.the Attacotti, iin oe 


Pot) 5 . Pe » f 1 j pis 44 * ry, off ef a 
Britons of | At, the time of the first Roman ‘invasion, the 


at cats British nations in the south, parts of this island 
and Pleat, didnot wantboth a sufficient quantity andvariet 
sions.” Of provisions, but lived on the same things, pre- 
pared in the same manner, with their neighbours 
on. the Continent. ‘They understood and prac: 
tised husbandry, which furnished them with coi 
for bread and other purposes; and Bordering 
which provided them with roots, herbs, ‘a ‘ 
fruits of all kinds, except grapes and olives. * 
‘They had. great herds of cattle, and’ flocks of 
sheep, whose .fiesh and‘ milk yielded them ‘a 
variety,of sybstantial dishes. ' The Gauls, Bri- 
tons, and other’ Celtic nations, prepared ‘thé 
flesh of animals for eating in three different wayss 
by boiling, ebroiling, and roasting.” « Posidd: 
“ nius, the Stoicphilosopher:(says. Athenaus), in 
SOL eb FP poet 4 Li,0 ny 2G 29 02 fou hott 4 
orice’ &\SeeChap.'V artit! (Huibandry ‘and Garilenings, ae 3 
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~O sf g { {TB 9919 Qty artcvur fy > rye URES ATA’ 
«those, historical, pieces. which he ‘eomiposee, 
‘a d which are not inconsistent with the philo- 
Zs dtig Ada YIIO yer ak lati eo the poi 
+ sophy, which he, professed, relating the laws, 
and customs of many different nations, et 


Sn ot : Bod OOTSG IG 2 OSI Gt E 
“ concerning the Celta, that they used ‘little 


ss 


bread at their entertainments, but a great deal 


« of fleshy which they either boiled in water, 


Ps stiids gi sh ji 34 i } } sik ae biG b ye Jol 2s) 
*« broiled on the coals, . or roasted on spits. 3a 


This is confirmed by; Diodorus Siculus in ‘the 
following passage : ‘« Near to the place where 
“an, entertainment is to be, they kinidle very 
« great fires, on which they place pots, and near 


“‘ them spits, with. which they boil and. roast . 


« large joints of flesh of different kinds. , 


£y 
ster S} 


es? j i 
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the art of salting flesh, in order to preserve it 


from putrefaction, and fit for use.t But theit 
salt had a, very different appearance, and was 
made in a very different manner from‘ours.. The 
process by, which it ‘was made, is thus described 
by several ancient authors. They raised a pile of 
trees, chiefly oaks and hazels, set it on fire, and 


é oy tees J et loiliaa Abts 144 @ (UIE 
reduced it to charcoal ; upon which, while’ it 


0 GAIQH DOL .oistb. WiOdi FHOTS. DE Vou 
was still red-hot, they poured a certain quantity 
BO nSMs VEDI, AU MET DUR Cet, a20n ww, Goadite 
of salt; water, which converted the whole 1ass 
wh iGh eG bass lhy 7 id 0G FILL a? Clete gs2 1O ap ey 
into a kind of salt, of a black colour. § 0G 
Jtsd bJ J ddd Gd 2! Paey G S00 © i Ji. J Cait 5) M ie 2) 
Britons. 


had also venison, game, and poultty of 
J2th SUD, OI tH OAL! LOL loitie 4 Oeor 
all kinds, and in great abundance; though they 


' i 
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+ Diod. Sicul. l. 5. c. 28. p. 551. ¢ Strabo, 1. 4. p 197. 

§ Tacit. Agmatilil3.101573) (Plind (Histi: Nat. 5ece7e Varra 
de Re Rustic. 1. 1. c. 8. be et as . 
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The Gauls and Britons, were not ignorant OF Sst of the 
A Gauls, aud, 


Lritons..,.,;. 
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Were ‘FERENTIAL by ‘sortie Saperstitioue' faticy, 
‘Froth usiti# etherhadres, hens; origeeso ko food’ 
Mik. '° "Phe Bittons! ist viilywsed thé milked thely 
hétds ‘and? hocks in! its nataral arate, betvalvo 
“Wher? it was ‘doagulated) and! tade!into butter, 
4 Of mk (says! Pliny) butters made; whieh’ls 
“the most delicious and fhvourité! food ofthe 
bs ‘barbarous nitions, éspbclally ofthove auiong’t 
“that Who! are’ niost wedlthy/’*!) By barbarlots 
nations, this author most commonly‘ méans'the 
- eaotint “Géirmars’ atid’: Britons, because ‘they were! not 
Jon hui “Ehovoughily subjéetéd to the Roman government, 
to coir HGP fnsttucted i the Romuamabts, When Strabo 
snokivod favy) 6 Phat soitie of the ancien o Batons were so 
Os iviérant; that though they! hae ablindanee lof 
““inftk, = didnot undergtatid tlid are OF tak. 
Pett? Cheese 52°F ‘he seeks: to fieslinadte, “that 
“they wéte'tiot all equally a ae 
“Rit. OAtfter ‘the! richer und onletd oilyiparks Of 
“the mifkowsre inde i to cheevewe Butvexsthéy 
“Gi Ade throw! away whatnives Its bat usea'at 
fir Several different wayar One oLowhiolr iy very 
(distinerl y described by Plinyy and appears tobe 
+ the'same withothat whieh 4 stillqyractisdd #psdiie 
oparte oF h6° Highlands gad? islands: 6f!iSedt- 
“Ja aHG9 381 Don; liyhick: ie Bpblish iwenifles 
locdpeth) ig dash ised Uy sdvoralof the isaudels, 
Ghd some othe Opposite mafnland, initimel of 
“MOScareity;-owhed they avait brekdio(Iteis made 

* Cesar. deel, Gale sre Pe noisqiixeeG a‘niheal 1M * 


+ Plin. Hist. Nat. 1. 28. ¢. 92°99 °85#! 200.7 -Steyhie' 44.‘ p, 200, 
% Plin, Hist. Nat, 1. 28. c 9; PBGHMIVO iol, 9b tion if i ; 
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shinsthe following manner 1a quantityal wbey 
‘js roiled jaca pote. and when dé ds, wronghtup 
if$4@ the month of othey pot with along stk OF iy, 
off w ood, Aheving a GLOSS; AL the| dower end), at a8 
turned abdutdike thei stick fonmaking; choce- 
-§ dates and: being thus| made, it.is,suppech with 
offyspoonss | itis made up five.or; Bix times im the 
Soeame manners andthe last1s alwaysteckoned 
fobest.and the' first itwe én three; frothings the 
off; worste? 77 rommos Jeon: 16835 aril , 2tOHBE 
‘ou Lhe Britash ations whieh inhabited. the, in- Britons of ' 
tesior,end northem parts bf this island, af,the ae 
-time-of the first) Roman, invasion, had neither, §0 To) or 
ogteat plenty; Hor.so- great! variety of provisions.as provisions 
;those,.of the, Souths noridid they understand so 
_jrell theartsiof prepating them foruse. | Stxan- 
:gers to husbandry abd gardening, they were ima 
ognenti measure, strangers to those: grains, herbs 
yandfrnits, which are. produced bythose most use- 
bul arts;} Restrained by, some, prineiple.of super- 
)ptition, on hyitheixignotance ofthe arts of catch- 
ving them; theyanade nouse ofthat great variety, 
anh almost: infinjte | multitude, of. fishes, | with 
owhich their river's - lakes,{ and,seas abounded: + : 
_By-this means, they were redaced to lives like 
othe ancient Germans, on the spontaneous, pxo- 
_Augtions of the! earths on milk, and: the, fiesh of 
\¢heistflacksratid herds, and of) such animals:as 
they catched ia:hunting.+ /Thisiwas their eons 

* Mr Martin’s Description of; the Western Islands. 30209 © 
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dition even in the beginning of the third oantury,™ 
as/'we earn from, the, flloringy commen 
Dio Niceus, ‘71 he | Meeatm, and, Caledonians.o 


“anhabit barren mountains or, marshy, plains 
‘ haye no cultivated or manured lands, but feed! 
“on the. milk and flesh, of their, flocks, ony what! : 


; 


“they get, by hunting, and: on, some! wild:fruits.* 
“They never eat fish, though they have, grdat™ 
“plenty of them. Whenthey are,in;the, woods,» 
“they feed on, roots and Jeayes,7))* - sLsyoif os 
: As these natigns had no, great, variety, of pro-» 
visions, neither had they much art, in preparifg 
them for use. Some of the Celtic, nations had 
the art of roasting their acorns and,other,wild. 
fruits, grinding them, into, meal, and> makings: 
them into a kind of bread; ,but,we are\ nonlin 
formed whether or not, the. Maatm, and Caledo-” 
nians were acquainted with. this, arta obey” 
were ignorant of the art of making cheese paris; 
it.very certain that, they understood that ofanak-v 
ing butter.t The following account .ofsthein:: 
manner of dressing venison for a feast may Be 
taken for a sufficient specimen. of their eookdryiti 


enosinthe! A pit, lined with smooth , stones, .was! made3" 


"and near it stood a heap of smoath fasiistones) 
‘Sof the flint kind,, ‘The. stones,ias well agstheq 
* pif Here properly heatad with heath. ,\ ‘Phen 
* they laid some yenison,.in the bottomny:and ai 
‘stratum of stones above it; and thus they did 
6 alternately:till the pit'was full: “The whole 


gISVaG M1 OfLO ; 
j cf } j sth BNGIG Hiladdic ¢ 
* Xiphilinoex.Hione'th Sever. ee “~~ ge Ip 165, 
{ Id, ibid, Pr 200, . ‘ 3 . 
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« squaseovdrid) alee with HERA, 13 ‘Conte the 
<eragin leo! THis al een a ver sph i 
os process; Anadequited the: assistarice Sai 
hatdel{ Accordingly, the tiditedt Heroes did not, 
disdainitd assist hy preparing thé ‘feast of w whtel 

they “wéfe-to’ partake. ek Te was $ on | romla? is, " 
“.alhagey' side," that? Dotalas | placed the’ de 
ccsghes early! fortane: OF! the: chase, sefore 
« Heroes léft the hill? UA"hUndred yout tacos 
“ the heath; ten herbed! blow ths fire ;, 


' "the ytsdoqD 
“~randred iehodse the polished stones, Zs he, 6°) ait ‘to 


‘. angiqobel 






te! 


“«ofeast| is' smoking’ wide. + These» nations, 
however, ‘if ‘we’ may’ bélieve Dio, were possessed ; 
of \av very’ valwable’ secret, which’ he thus. fen 
scribes: ‘© Phey’ make 'a certain fee that, s 89 
‘admirably siipports “the | S irits, hat, whe en» 
‘“.theyshave! taken’ the quant ty of Tada , they, ; 
_ feelino indteé Kiinger'or thirst. — ‘AL the cone 
jectures which ‘have’ ‘been’ formed by. modern. Py 
writers} dotleerniig’ this ‘food, "2 e va ue 1¢ 
uncettain. Qio9 Je B MMHIWOMOL Ot 2 BFE agu ee att 
“Water was the ‘ily dtink of the most a ACIeNt, Drinks of 
inhabitants''of ‘this Gland, !as' it was ‘of. Ow of aa 
mariy: other/counittiés." ‘But it ‘was robably,n at not 
long beforé tliey Bégtrl'to''dtink ‘the milk, apd, 
perliaps the blotd of attimals, ‘as | more “Warm, »: 
pleasant, dnd “noiirishing ’ than “water. That ‘i 
ee ations werd Hee ecustomed to drink... 


ily bos gsi vvod 
» Ossian’s Po s, ree 35089 gti) ii tavitadss 11194 ls ” 
7 Riptiflin: ’ éx Dione in Sever. 
§ er ge ae tar Illustrata, 3.6 174,18 ADp PriBBxSregitiigik ¢ 
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the iblood sof, anintals ;wiarm <fton ctheiz:-veins, 
leithen by: itself, or maxed: with imilky.4¢ go: well 
attested, that:it).can adit of no dispute, tiidf 
ewe could, believe; Solihus;! some of; ‘the! Britons 
whoinhabited, Irdland weré’stch horrid savages, 
that ‘they. even: drank: the| blood lof theinenemies 
whieh, they had! slain .in| war t- But this: dt 
must he} confessed, is hardly: credible, | as:arei se- 
-veval-other things. which this writen isays-of|the 
extreme: barbarism of the peopleof Ireland, with 
-whom, the Romans».weré:butivery dittle Jae. 
quainted., However this. may-be, it is abun. 
-dantly evident. from history, that very fewana- 
.tigns continued long unacquainted: with: dome 
ckind,of fermented liquor, which. served to, waim 
and strengthen their. bodigs, to exhilaratey and 
even Antoxicate their, spirits. fini The:amgient 
Britons were so far, from; being strangers.tosuch 
rlquors, when: they:.were, invaded, iby; the; Ro- 
.Hans, that, intemperance )in,| the ‘use.of them 
(waspne of their national vicgs.((\ 2 soon 
»o Before,the introduction ofagriculture intathis 
Asland, mead, or; honey, dikated with; water) ,and 
termented, was probably the,only, strong liquor 
known, ;to,.its;inhabitants, as at -wag ito. many 
Sther|,.ancient, nations, in: the same, ¢ir¢im- 


Atanges, §,,, This;continued to bevai favourite be- 


3 rr sryree elt arte 4 eyy: eg, QE BLY fcrgy 48 
Sg ihe Gebeg. a a ibs. Origin’ of Yaws, ‘Arts, and Sciénces, 
v. 1. p. 110, zs es aa 
t Soli. e$s.'p. 66. edit. Basifie, 7) 8" iy 
} Origin of Laws, Arts, and Sclencéé, ¥. 1, aad 


| § Didd. Sida’ Y!'5.§ 26. p.’350! “Phin. Hist. 
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yerage among the ancient! Britonsiand their pos- 
iterity; longliafteritheyohad becdine’ aequainted 
‘hwitl otherliquori: )’Phe meadsmaker, wasothe 
edleventh person “in-dignity inthe edurts of the 
anwient princes! of “Wales, and took place of the 
physicians * | The following ancient law ofithat 
iprindipality shows’ how “much ‘this, Hquor' was 
-estevmed. by the British ‘princes’: | -There'ure 
sUtiree things in the cburtwhich must be! eont- 
‘i mimicated!to ‘the king before they‘are! anade 
-seknbowh ‘to any cotherpersony 0-1. “Everyosen- 
-Sitence of the judge.'! 2° Every. new? sotig’; 
and} 8.Every caskeof mead. 24: This was 
operhaps ’theo liquop whichis! called; by “Ossian, 
(the/joy andi strength of shells; ' with which'his 
Hasroesowete bs Mush! delighted. Pp « enote bos 
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ino\Afterthe introduction of agricultare, se’6r Ale 


Speer beanie the sist werieral Gritik of Wl the 
-Biitieh netidiabwho prietised thatart, ag tad 
‘tong beenaf ali thei Cultie people bri the Gout- 
nent.§ “ All-the' several’ “ations (days PHty) 
“td his inhabiv the: wes of Europe, have’ aquor 
Letavith’ which they! inte xiedte! themselves) tide 
revpficotn and water. UDO tiaanér UF tf 

\stithiso liqaor Hs “somewhat! Uiffaiént in Osa, 
Spain, and other “coutitties atid i¥'ealléd ‘By 
-Simanyvatious! manes;( bao its nature atid pro- 
»Perties are everywhere the sate, . The people 


. . geli.g f 
: ee a Dha, Le Ie ¢. 22.6 45) sino gat [deibid. pepte, 
i aE eee 19; {asp bas ettA .<wa.J to nighO ¢{ 
: eg Bt ot det elts dy 15, Pp 216,. Cluv, German. Antig, yd. g 17. 
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off Spain, in) particnlar, }yew, this, liguor, 50, 
“well, that, in wil keep good. a, long; timer, So, 
“6, exquisite, is! the cunning. of mankind, . in, St 4r, 
io ounelt*$ tifying their yigtous appetites, that. they. haye, 
“thus invented | a, method, to make water itself, 
‘‘ intoxicate,”.*. \ The: method i in which ; the any. 
cient, Britons, and. other ; Celti¢ nations, made 
their.ale, is thus described by Isidorus and Oro- 
sius; ‘* The grain, is steeped, in; water, and made 
*f,to: germinate, .by which its spirits are excited, 
‘and setat, liberty; it is then dried and grinded; 
“after which it is infused in a certain quantity 
‘FoF; waters ‘which being fermented, becomes a. 
«pleasant, warming, strengthening, and intoxi- 
*§ cating liquor,;’+ This ale was most common. 
lymade of barley, bps § sometimes of wheat, cats, 
and millet. 

Win. (If the| Phoenicians. or - Greeks, imported a any 
wine, into. Britain, it was, only - in yery small 
quantities; ‘ that. most generous liquor. was, very, 
little known. inthis island before ,it was con. 
‘quered by the Romans. After, that period, wine 
(Was mot,.only, imported, from, the Continent.i in 
~ considerable quantities, but some, attempts were 
madg to,.cultivate wine and make, wine in Bri- 
tained yc sy 

Two meals ‘The ancient Britons. eat Sale: twice a; day ; 

* making a slight breakfast i in atte forenoon, and a 
Se [PRs Hilet? Nats 14. ©. 22°§ 290.001 7 Bin ab 
Up Téidog. Orig. 1, 20. c. 2. pi d51i.. 4 Oras, 1. hes stni } coop BT, 
c. 34, p- 205. ¢ See Chap2V. .g 2! ot of zurncs » 
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supper towards evening, when the labours and 
| divetSibns Gf thé’ day Were ended ?* PHE Tease” 

was thei Chief iieat’ “at Which, When’ they hid’ 
aif opporttinity; they até and°drank with great” 
frédoniy dr! even td exdéds.”!' Oni these oscasibns: Manner of 
the guests Sat it's Cirele upsn'the grounds with’ 
a‘little hay, etass, dr the skin of some aiinial wn? 
dex ther. +A Tow table’ or stool was set before” 
each’ pefséii, ‘with the’ portion’ of meat allotted’ 
{0 filtn ‘upon it’ Tn thisidistribution; they never 
néblected to Sét'the largest atid best pieces before’ 
those Who were host distinguished forthéir raitk, 
their “exploits, or’ their ‘richés. Every puest’ 
took ‘the meat set’ before him in His’ handsy’aitd;’ 
tearing it with his teeth, fed-upon it m thé best’ 
water he could.” If any one fownd' difficulty’ 
in separating any part of his meat with ‘his hands 
and teeth, he made use of a large knife, that lay 
ih 4 partictilar plate for the benefit of the whole =" 
company. § ‘Servants, or young boys and gitlsy 
the ‘children \sf ‘the family, stood’ behind "the 
guests, ready to help them’ to“drink}"or any’ 
thing they Wwatited! I es: sutmadd old ¥d boisup 
rphe dishes, in'which the meat! was'served Op Dishes 
were dither of wood, or earthen-waré; “or a kine 
of bddkets ‘made’ of ‘Osiers! f °FHese last were! 
most used by the Britons, as they very much és! 
éelled in the'art Of making’ thém,' both" for their “°" °°" 
DMB WOOMSTOL OF MM teableotd tiotle 5 olson is 

* Sibbald Scotia Illustrata, p. 35. 

+ Atheneus, 1. 4. c. 13. p. 151.0% 2 °° 9 pUlbidsk GA1TFn pil 52- 
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own vuse oandofor ‘exportation. #'t The drinking: 
vessels-of the Swals,o Britons) and otherCehin 
nations, werey!for/thies most part; «made ofsthet 
hoons of soxer|qnib other! animals);t! but those 
of: the: Caledonias: vensisteds df dlatgé shells; 
whichiare still usedn by! some-of pu nabs 
im the: Highlands:of Scotland: fis hsuuienoo bed 
sA8 cthedanetent: Britons. jeneatally: these Gf 
them«who: were/unacquainted: with agricultainey 
ebjdyed leisure;iso they spént nhuchof th eid tine 
inidivensionsand anusements of vatious! kindsy 
particularly in feasting; accompanied with shusi¢ 
and mend in hunting, : and ‘in: athletic -exy 
ercisesitii!9: stesot gzodi tA f .smos 

orTBnting stienagtnyshaenibectitiel dhief dbli phe 
oficthesGermans,! ‘Gauls; (Britons, anadiall bhe 
other ‘Celtic: mations; ‘iacowhith: they indulged 
themselves:to the iutmost,) as eften! as they had 
ami opportunity... Among thése nations (saps 
# an author who ‘had > carefull yostudied s their 
% ayanness);: ithere is no publiciassembly, either? 
for, civib or religious purposts, duly/held 510 
ff: birtheday, marridge;. or funeral, properly #63 
S+lebrated;no treaty of péace: or: alhaneerightly 
‘cemented, Without a gteatfeash?t §,»Ituwas 
byfrequent eftertainmeiits of this:kind:that-the 
great men,’ ion chieftains, ugainec thé affections, 
ot, sMusgrave Belg. Britan. c.'13. scripts Mob sien * | 
+ Pelloutier Hist. Celt. 1. 2. c. ana f comida § 


¢ Ossian's Poems, passim, <: » dix M ol toal @ 
§ Pelloutier Hist. Celt.d..@..c8 12... seGpit rbot brdé bE g 
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and tewhrded the . services, of theim followers» 
and thosewhdmade the freatestfeasts were-sare 
terbelmosb popular; and:tobave the greatesti pes 
tinne; *. These feasts(imwhidlrplenty was more 
refarded than élegance)lasted commonly several 
days;)zand: the guests selddmb-retited until! they 
had consumed all the:provisions, and exhausted 
all the hiquorsit >A thenseis: deseribes! tan ‘en- 
tertainment: that’ was given by Ascamnesyaver} 
wealthy princé:inGaul, which centinued b-whole 
year without 2nfterruption 4 and /at:whichi all thé 
people of: Gaul,:,and even iia stratgdrm whe 
passed:-through |that country, werecmmadé wek 
come. At these feasts they sometimescoms 
sulted about thé most! important affairsiof :state, 
and formed resolutions relating: to: jéace!tand 
war; imagining thdtmen spoke theiriteal seritia 
inehts: with the: greatest freedor, and wereiapt 
to foray the ‘boldest designs, when ‘their spirits 
were exhilardted ‘with the pleasures of the table.§ 
The conversation at these entertainments “very 
frequently:tumed:on the! greatvexploits> which 
the guests thdémselves,o or) their: ancestors; Had 
performed in wan ;: which sometimes oceasibried 
quarrels, dnd?:even:) bloodshed: | . It! wasi‘at’a 
feast: that: the (two -illustrious: British: :pritices, 
arbar and Oscar, :quarrelled ‘about their sown 
» Tacit-de Moribs Getmaniec."14.> 0st!) yop olds tpidv'c. 22, 
$ Athenseus, 1. 4. ¢. IXGR WH 2-8 flo ser roinsotlesdD $+ 


§ Tacit. de Morib. German. c. 22, .miveng eeoo'l e'asievO 
¥ Id. ibid. Diod. Sichhvl.6.¢i 28..p.B38s? seid viiuollel 2 
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bravery, and that of their ancestors, and fell 
by mutual wounds. * 

As the ancient Britons greatly excelled, and 
very much delighted in music, all their feasts 
were accompanied with the joys of song, and 
the music of harps. In the words of Ossian, 
«« whenever the feast of shells is prepared, the 
“ songs of bards arise. The voice of sprightly 
“mirth is heard. The trembling harps of joy 
“are strung. ‘They sing the battles of heroes, 


or the heaving breasts of love.” + Some of 


Martial 
dance. 


the poems of that illustrious British bard appear 
to have been composed in order to be sung by 
the hundred bards of Fingal, at the feasts of 
Selma. | Many of the songs of the bards 
which were sung and played at the feasts of the 
ancient Britons, were of a grave and solemn 
strain, celebrating the brave actions of the 
gaésts, or ofthe heroes of other times; but 
these were sometimes intermixed with more 
sprightly and cheerful airs, to which the youth 
of both sexes danced, for the entertainment of 
the company. § 
_ The Germans, and probably the Gauls and 
Britons, hada kind of martial dance, which was 
exhibited at every entertainment. This was 
performed by certain young men, who, by long — 
| * Oxsian’s Poems, v. 2. p. 8, &c. 
¢ Ibid. v. 2. p. 9. v. 1. p. 37. 


} Ibid. v. 1. p. 87. 209 
§ Ibid. ¥. 2. p. 152. Pelloutier Hist, Celt. p. 47% 
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"3 | gave great. delight. to the. Spectators. * In, 
one, ¢ word, feasting, accompanied | “with, Songs, 
m Isic. and dancing, seems to haye been .the.. 
chief, if’ ‘not the only, domestic, amusement, ff 


¥O! } ‘3. 


the ancient Britons. | 


they DER: great Egikciey to themselves, 


«XS 


“Hunting ‘was a favourite “diversion of, the, Hunting 


ancient ritons, especially of those who - were 

unacquainted with agriculture. Many, t things 
concutred to make them fond of this exercise 5, 
in “which, like all the other Celtic nations, they 
spent, the’ gr eatest part of their time, when they 
wete not ‘engaged in war. t Hunting was 2 
kind of apprenticeship to war; and init the 
British Youth acquired that courage, strerigth, ‘- 
swiftness, and dexterity i in handling their arms, 


i 


which they afterwards employed. against their. : 
enemies. By hunting, they delivered their coun, | 


f4iiii 


try pita many ‘déstractive’ animals, ‘and’ slew 
others for their, own, subsistence, and for ‘those 
feasts i in which they . y 80, ‘much delighted. May, : 


m\renrr. | 


to the fair objects | of their love ; displaying’ 
their bravery and agility i in that exercise before” 


them, and making them.pregents.of.theiz.game. 
«« Lovely daughter of Corthac' (says a’ British. 
© Tacit. de Mérib? Gefindn eal? SS! a tee Bete 
¢ Pelloutier Hist. Celt. 1. 2. c. 12. p. 449. 
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{{iprince),:I love thee'as. my soul,I have.slain 
‘Sone. stately deer for thee.—High,was, \his 
‘f-bxanchy head, and. fleet his: feet.of winds?” * 
5So,strong and universal was the passion for this 
diversion among -the ancient. Britons,, -that 
young ladies of the highest rank and greatest 
beauty. spent much oftheir time in the chase. 
 Comhal- was a. son of Albion;,the chief of 
an hundred hills. One was_his love,.and fair 
$siwas she! the daughter of mighty Conloch.- 
s$ Her. bowstring sounded on the winds of the 
forest, Their course in the chase was one, 
ft.and happy were their words in secret. ” t 

-« The Britons, and other Celtic nations, em- 
ployed almost the same instruments of death in 
hunting: that they used in war; viz. long spears, 
javelins, and bows and arrows.t. Besides these, 
they had dogs to assist them in finding, pursn- 


. ing, and running down their game. .“ From the 


«* hill I return, O Morna, from the hill of the 
* dark-brown hinds. Three have I slain with 
“my bended yew. Three with my. long bound- 
“+ing dogs of the chase.”§ <A royal hunting’ 
is. thus poetically described by the same illus- 
trious bard: “Call, said Fingal, call my dogs, 
‘the long bounding sons of the chase. Call 
«« white-breasted Bran; and the surly strength 
‘© of Luath.—Fillan and Fergus, blow my horn, 
‘‘ that the joy of the chase may arise; that the 


of Ossian’s Poems, ve le p- &. + Thid. v. 1. p. 32. 
t Strabo, |. 4. p. 196. § Ossian’s Poems, v. 1. p. 8. 
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ssideer’ of'Cromla may‘hear, and start'\at‘the 
“Jake of roes.-The shrill sound spreads along 
‘the’ wood.’ The ‘soiis. of -healthy Cromla 
* arise A’ thousand ‘dogs’' fly: off : at ‘oneé, 
“ gray-bounding ‘through ' the divided heath. 
“A deer fell’ by every dog; and three by the 
* white-breasted Bran.”**° The British’ dog's 
excelled so’ much in the exquisiteness of ‘their 
smelling,’ their’ swiftness, strength, and fierce- 
ness, that they were:admired and purchased’ by 
foreign nations, and’ made’ no’ inconsiderable 
article of commerce.t They were of! several 
different kinds, which were called by different 


87 


names; and were so highly valued by all'the =" 


Celtic nations, that very severe, or rather co- 
mical, penalties were inflicted on those) who 
were guilty of stealing them; as’ —— sie 
the remarkable law quoted below.+- 


When the British youth were neither ciaued Athtetie 
reises. 


in war nor hunting, they did’ not’ (like the less 
lively and active Germans) spend ‘their time in 
sleep and indolence, but in swimming;'‘leaping, 
running, wrestling, throwing-the stone, darting 
the lance, riding, driving the chariot, and such 
exercise as suited them for the field and for the 
chase. Both Herodian and Dio take notice’ of 
the swiftness, and of the great dexterity'of thé 


bs io 
* Ossian’s Poems, v. !. p. 81, 82, | o pine: teas 
¢ See Chap. VI. Strabo, 1. 4. p. 199. mu a 
¢ Si quis canem veltraum aut segutium, vel petrunculum, prasumse- 
rit involare, jubemus ut convictus, coram omni populo, Postersors pane 
contort Eelnode Hist. Celt. 1. 2... 12. p. 462. | 
AAZ 
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‘{;prince),:I leve thee'as.my soul.I jhave.slain 
‘fone-stately| deer for thee.—High; was, ‘his 
fazanchy head, and. fleet his: feet of ,wind.?’* 
Se,strong and universal was the passion for this 
iyersion ,among.:the ancient. Britons,, -that 
young ladies of the highest rank:.and greatest 


beauty. spent much oftheir time. in the chase. 


fs,Comhal-was.a.son of Albion; the chief of 
*¢an hundred hills. One was.-his love,.and fair 
S!was she! the daughter of mighty Conloch.- 
£¢ Her. bowstring sounded on the winds.of the 
*.forest, Their course in the chase was one, 
ff.and: happy were their words in secret. ”’ t 


_: The Britons, and other Celtic nations, em- 


ployed:almost the same instruments of death in 
hunting; that they used in war; viz. long spears, 
javelins, and bows and arrows.t Besides. these, 
they had dogs to assist: them in finding, pursn- 


' ing, and running down their game. . ‘t From the 
‘s*-Hill I return, O Morna, from the hill of the 


*. dark-brown'‘hinds. 'Three -have I slain with 
“my bended yew. Three with my long bound- 
“sing dogs of the chase.”’?§ A royal hunting’ 
is.thus poetically described by the same illus- 
trious bard: ‘Call, said Fingal, call my dogs, 
‘the long bounding sons‘of the chase. Call 
«« white-breasted Bran; and the surly strength 
‘© of Luath.—Fillan and Fergus, blow my horn, 
«‘ that the joy of the chase may arise; that the 


| md Ossian’s Poems, ve 1. p. 8. + Ibid. v. 1. p. 32. 
¢ Strabo, 1. 4. p. 196. § Ossian’s Poems, v. J. p. 8. 
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sideer: of 'Cromla may ‘hear; and start’‘at‘thie 
“Jake of roes.The shrill sound spreads along 
‘“‘ the’ wood.” The ‘sotis. of -healthyCromla 
‘ artse.——A’ thousand ‘dogs’ fly: off at‘ onee, 
“ sray-bounding ‘through ' the ‘divided heath. 
“A deer ‘fell’ by every dog, and three by'the 
* white-breasted. Bran.’** ° The British’ dogs 
excelled so’ much in the exquisiteness of their 
smelling, their’ swiftness, strength, and fierce- 
ness, that they were:admired and purchased by 
foreign nations, and’ made’ no’ inconsiderable 
article of commerce.t They were of’ several 
different kinds; which were called by different 
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names; and were so highly valued by allithe °"" 


Celtic nations, that very severe, or rather :co- 
mical, penaltiés were inflicted on those! who 
were guilty of stealing them; as’ appears oo 
the remarkable law’ quoted below. ¥. . 


When the British youth were neither cee Athletie 


in war nor hunting, they did not’ (like the less 
lively and active Germans) spend ‘their time in 
sleep and indolence, but in swimming; leaping; 
running, wrestling, throwing the stone, darting 
the lance, riding, driving the chariot, and such 
exercise as suited them for the field and forthe 
chase. Both Herodian and Dio take notice’ of 
the swiftness, and of the great dexterity:of the 
1, 5 fey >? 
* Ossian’s Poems, v. }. p. 81, 82, . . er 
+ See Chap. VI. Strabo, 1. 4, p. 199. , « 
¢ Si quis canem veltraum aut segutium, vel petrunculum, prasumse~ 
rit involare, jubemus ut convictus, coram omni populo, posteriora ipsive 
a Hist. Celt. 2.0.12. p.462, 7 | 
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Britons, ‘particularly of the Caledonians, : in 


swimming over rivers, and passing fens and 
marshes.* ‘‘ If we fly (says Boadicia to her ar- 
‘‘my), we are so swift of foot that the Romans 
‘“‘ cannot overtake us; if they fly, they cannot 
‘“‘ escape our pursuit. We can pass over rivers 
“ by swimming, which they can hardly pass in 
“boats.”’t It is not to be imagined, that the 
Britons could have arrived at that wonderful 
dexterity in managing their horses, and driving 
their chariots, described by Cesar, without 
having been almost constantly engaged in these 
exercises from their youth.t It was natural 
for the British youth, who lived so much in 
the open fields, among rivers, woods, and moun- 
tains, to vie with each other in leaping, climb- 
ing, running, wrestling, and other rural sports. 
In the Highlands and islands of Scotland, where 
old customs maintained their ground long after 
they had been abolished in other parts of this 
island, those athletic exercises were held in high 
repute, till of late years. Every chieftain kept 
a band of brave and active young men about his 
person, who, in times of peace, were constantly 
employed in manly exercises. ‘Throwing the 
stone was one of these exercises; for which 
purpose a large round stone was placed at the 
gate of every chieftain’s house, at which every 
stranger was invited to try his strength and skill. 


* Hierod. 1. 5... 47, Xiphilin. ex Dione in Neron. 
+ ld. ibid. | ¢ Cesar. de Bel. Gal. |. 4. ¢. 33, 
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Wrestling’ was the favourite diversion of these 
youths, in which they were trained up from 
their childhood, and stimulated by pee suit- 
ed'to their age. * 


' Some readers will perhaps be surprised, that Games of 


gamesof chance have not been mentioned among 
the amusements of the ancient Britons. It is 
very certain that these were not unknown to 
the Celtic nations in very ancient times. The 
Germans, in particular, were excessively addict- 
ed to these dangerous amusements; and such 
abandoned desperate gamesters, that when they 
had lost all their goods, they staked their very 
persons. t This might perhaps be owing to 
that state of indolence in which the Germans 
sunk when they were not employed in war or 
hunting; and as the ancient Britons were more 
active, and delighted more in manly and ath- 
letic exercises, they were probably so happy as 
to have no taste for the sedentary and pernici- 
ous games of chance. This much at least is cer- 
tain, that there is not the most distant allusion 
to games of this kind in all the works of Os- 
sian, which exhibit such a natural picture of 


the manners and amusements of the ancient 
‘Britons. 


- Readers of different tastes and dispositions will Character 


probably form very different opinions of the 


hy 


chance. 


3 


of the an- 


cient bri- 


character, virtues, and vices of the people of 


this island in the period which hath been now 


* Dr M‘Pherson's Dissertation, p, 142, 
¢ Tacit. de Morib. German. c. 24. 
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delineated. i::Someiwilb be, charmed: with:their: 
simplieity,: frugality, ‘bravery, “hospitality, and: 
other virtues; ‘others:will be shocked with their 
ferocity, ! rapacity, and: .rude: intemperance 5; 
while ‘those :who..arefree from prejudice, and: 
view them with philosophic and! impartial eyes,- 
will ‘neither be :such - blind ‘admirers: of their. 
yintues, nor such severe censurers of their vices: ' 
They will not deny that:they were possessed of} 
theisamepassions, and subjected tothe same evil: 
tendencies of a-corrupted nature, ‘with the rest. 
of.mankind.: If'some of: these passions, particu- 
lasly those of the sensual kind, were not so much 
indulged by them as they are in the present age, 
candid mquirers will not impute this:so much to 


«..\awprinciple of virtuous self.denial, of which they 


“had tittle or no idea, as to the want-of tempta- 


tiens to inflame, and. means to gratify, these 
passions, . On the.other.hand, if-some of their 
passions, ‘particularly those.of the vindictive and 
ferocious ‘kind, .were more violent and. more 
freely indulged than they are-at present, pliilo- 
sophers will consider, that these passions were 
under fewer restraints from religion and govern- 
ment, .and more inflamed by the unsettled state 
of society; and will impute their: greater fero-. 
city:to their circumstances, rather than to their 
natures. - In a word, every candid and intelli-: 
gént inquirer into-the manners and characters | 
of nations.will be:convinced, that they depend 
very much upon theit circumstances. He will 
pity and. bewail the ‘unhappy state of those 
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natiéns! whoiwere:dovolvédvin moral andsinvoe!, 
lantary ignorance, under ifeweh: restraints froax: 
religion and govern mérit,,and at the) same time) 
possessed: of } theomeans,and: exposed , tothe! 
temptations, ‘of, gratifying» them! criminal spusy 
sions; ‘he will: despise none but those:who ‘are’ 
carefully; instructed in:the nature, ‘and ‘strongly: 
impressed withconvictions: of: the ‘obligations, / 
beauties, and advantages of virtue, and -yetad 
Landon themselves to vice; and will reservehis: 
admiration for those-who preserve the-vigout of: 
their spirits, and the innocence and puritysof: 
their manners, in the midst of. strong: — 
tions and great opulence. sbi 
There will probably be as great a diverditty of; Circum- 
opinions about the enjoyments as about the Vit~ the ampere 
tues of the ancient Britons. The enthusiastieal'?"™"* 
adinirers of antiquity will be delighted with that’ 
ease, freedom, and independency which they en-, 
joyed; the healthful plainness.and simplicity an 
which they lived, and the rural sportsand amuse. 
ments in which they spent their time. ‘To such: 
readers Britannia, in this period, will appear- 
another Arcadia, peopled with happy shepherds. 
and shepherdesses, tending their flocks and hends 
in peace, free from all cares and pains-but these: 
of love, and making the hills and dales resound ; 
with their melodious songs;. never, reflecting on. 
the. many wants. and inconveniences to which. 
the swains and. nymphs were exposed, by their. 
ignorance or very imperfect: knowledge of the, 
most useful arts. On the other hand, those, who., 
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are enchanted with the opulence, magnificence, 
and refinements of modern times, will view, 
with contempt and pity, the humble cottages, 
the mean dress, the coarse and scanty fare, and 
the rustic gambols of the ancient Britons; not 
considering that nature is satisfied with little, 
and that, if they did not possess, neither did 
they feel the want of, the admired enjoyments 
of the present age. 
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FIRST BOOK. 


NUMBER I. 


Tuis Map is that of Ptolemy’s Geography rectified in No. I. 
p. $56 of Horsley; with the addition of the names of ——~—* 
the British nations, taken from the map before the first 

page of Horsley. 
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PTOLEMY’S. GEOGRAPHY, SO FAR AS I'f RELATES TO. BRI« 
_ TAIN, WITH A TRANSLATION AND COMMENTARY. 


No. U. Proremy of Alexandria, who flourished in the former 
4 part of the second century, under the Emperors Trajan, 
Hadrian, and Antoninus Pius, is one of the most an- 
cient geographers whose works are now extant. His 
description of Great Britain was composed. not long af=_ 
ter the Romans had subdued the south parts of this isl- 
and, and while the British nations, even in these parts, 
retained their ancient names, and possessed their native 
territories. It cannot therefore but be agreeable to the 
reader, and assist him in forming right conceptions of 
the preceding history, to see a distinct and authentic 
delineation of the state of this island, and of the several 
nations by which it was inhabited in this early period. 
To give him this satisfaction, he is here presented with 
a map of Great Britain, according to Ptolemy’s geo- 
graphy of it; the original Greek text of that geography, 
with a literal translation on the opposite page; to which 
is subjoined a short commentary, pointing out the situ- 
ation of the several British nations, and the modern 

names of the places mentioned by Ptolemy. 

It must be confessed and regretted, that the writings 
of this ancient geographer abound with errors and mis- 
takes. ‘These errors were partly owing to the imper- 
fect state of geography in his time, and the wrong in- 
formation he had received concerning those countries 
which he had not visited in person, and partly to the 
blunders of his transcribers. Besides many mistakes as 
to the situation of particular places in Britain, there are 
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two general errors which affect the whole of his geo- No. II. 
graphy of this island. The first of these general errors —~—~ 
is this—that he hath made all England decline from the 

true position as to the length of it; and entirely ‘chang- 

ed the position of Scotland, making its length from east 

to west, instead of from south to north. The other ge- | 
neral error is, that the whole of South Britain is placed ee 
too far north by two or three degrees, the error being _ 
greatest in the north parts. Both these general errors 

are rectified in the annexed map, which makes the de- 

grees of longitude and latitude of places in the ‘map 
different from those of Ptolemy, who computes the lon- 

gitude from Alexandria in Egypt, the place of his resi- 
dence. 
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two general errors which affect the whole of his geo- No. II. 
graphy of this island. The first.of these general errors —-——~ 
is this—that he hath made all England decline from the 

true position as to the length of it; and entirely chang- 

ed the position of Scotland, making its length from east 

to west, instead of from south to north. The other ge- 

neral error is, that the whole of South Britain is placed 7 

too far north by two or three degrees, the error being 
greatest in the north parts. Both these general errors 

are rectified in the annexed map, which makes the de- 
grees-of longitude and latitude of places in the map 
different from those of Ptolemy, who computes the lon-— 
gitude from Alexandria in Egypt, the place of his resi- 
dence. | 
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PTOLEMY’S GEOGRAPHY. 
BOOK TI. 
CHAPTER III. 


THE POSITION OF THE BRITISH ISLAND ALBION. 


EUROPE, TABLE I. 


Tuer description of the northern side, se * which No, It. 


is the ocean called Deucaledonian. _ —\o~ 
Peninsula Novantum, ” with a promontory of the same 
name - - - 21°.00’ 61°.40° 
Rerigonian Bay “ - 20.80 60,50. 
Bay of Vidotara _ - - 21.20 60.30 
Estuary of Clota - — 22.15 59.40 
Lelannonian Bay - - 24.00 60.40 
Promontory of Epidium - 23.00 60.40 
Mouth of the river Longus' - = 24.00 60.40 
Mouth of the river Itys =  . 27.00 60.00 - 
Bay Volsas - - - 29.00 60,30. 
Mouth of the river Nabaeus - -. 80.09 60,30. 


Promontories Tarvidum and Orcas ‘ | 31.20 60.15 


°N.B. uacxesuat, with Ptolemy, signifies a more southern situation, - 
iwipxetwae, @ more northern. ; 

> Nuavrov, OF Novavroy xtpeoyncog, must, I think, be the peninsula of 
the Novantz (a people named afterwards) ; but yet I see it oat walled 
Novantum, and I have complied with the custom. 

© «¢ Tarvidum, which is usually called Orcas eavenetiatan’* So: Pto- 
lemy. I suppose they have been too near together, but promiscuously 


called by one name, either Tarvidum, or Orcas. 
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Mtl of tive river Teace - 2! 
Mouth of the river Alaenus- - 
- Great Haven, Portus Magnus _ 
Mouth of the river Trisanton < — 
New Haven, Portus Novus. < 
Promontory Cantium -- = - 


17.00 
27.40" 
19.00 © 


20.20 


“Zt.00 | 


22.00 


385 
52.20 Wo, Il. 
$240. —et 
53.00 
53:00 
63.30 
54.00 


- The description of the next side, lying towards the south- 
east, along which flows the German Ocean, after the 
promontory Tarvidum or Orcas, mentioned before. 


Promontory Vervedrum - 
Promontory Berubium - 
Mouth of the river Ila - 
_ High-bank, Ripa Alta — = 


Mouth of the river Loxa. 
Estuary Vara - =. = 
Estuary Tuae - - 
Mouth of the river Celnius - 
Promontory Taizalum - — = 
Mouth of the river Diva - 
Estuary Tava - = = 
Mouth of the river Tinna = - 
Estuary Boderia - - = 
Mouth of the river Alaunus - 
Mouth of the river Vedra = 
Bay of Dunum_—s- 


Bay of Gabrantuici, ary a safe harbour 21.00 . 


Promontory of Ocellum - 
Mouth of the river Abus - 
Estuary Metaris - - =. 
Mouth of the river Garryenum | 
Prominence, Extensio - +» 


Mouth of the river Idumania - 


VOL. It. | - BB 


31.00 
80.30 


30.00 > 


29.00 
28.30 
27.30 
27.00 
27.00 
27.30 


26.00. 


25.00 
24.30 


22.30 


21.40 


20.10 


20.15 


Dearest 


60.00 
59.40 
59.40 
59.40 


69.40. 


59.40 
58.00 
58.45 
58.30 
58.30 
58.80 
58.45 
58.45 


_ 58.30 


58.30 | 
57.30 
57.00 
56.40 


. 56.30 


55.40 - 


$5.20 


55.05 
55.00 
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APPENDIX, 387" 
Estuary Jamissa - - 20.80 ~ 54:80" Not 5 ae 
After which is the promontory Acantium ‘22.00 ‘54. 00) 


On:the-north side ‘[of the:Island] are the Moxsiran? ) 
under the peninsula which bears the same name with 
_-them ; and among them are the following towns ;. 

. Lucopibia - - 19.00 60.20 
Retigonium - - 20,10 60.40 


Under (or south from them) are ‘the SELGovAE, and 
*. among them these towns : 


= iCatiateteain mm, 19.00 "59.20 
. Dxelums- - . «= | ,18.30 - §9.20 
(Corda :, <« . - . - 20.00 59.40 
Trimontium - - 19.00 | 59. 00 


‘Eastward. of these, and of: a more aed dination | 
than the following people, are the Damnit ; and their 
towns are— 


Colania -° « = 20,80 59.20 
Vanduara - ~~ ~- -  —«-: 21.40 60.00 
Goria == 21.80" 89,20 
 Alauna - = = § 22.45 59.20 
Lindum = - = <= ° 28,00 “39.90 
Victoria = - - . 23.90 59.00 
The GaAvENI of a more northern situation . D. é. than ? 
the Otadeni.] | 
The Orapent more to the south, among whom ‘are 
these towns: 
. Curia | ef om ee | 20.70 59.00, 
Bremenium .. ..-. t=, ,.. .21,00 58.45 


After the Damnii eastward, but more northerly, and in- 
clining to the east from sae Eeoaiontery age are 
the*Epip11. 

BB? 
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APPENDIX, © 387" 
Estuary Jamissa - - . 20,80 ~ 54:80" No. if a 
After which is the promontory Acantium 22:00 54.00 


On the-north side [of the-Island] are: the Mowsie sng 
under the peninsula which bears the same name with 
"them ; and among them are the following towns + 
i Lucopibia ee - 19.00 60.20 

Retigonium oe 20.10 60.40. 


water (or south from them) are the SELGOVAE, and 
*, among them these towns : 


--iCasbantaiouin - 8 fe 19.00 "59.20 
~Dxelum. - = | = . _ 18.80.» §9.20 
Gorda. = . - , ©. 26.00" 59.40 
Trimontium ae i oe 19.00 59.00 


‘Eastward of hese, and of a, more ee situation 
than the following people, are the Damn; ; and their 
towns are— 


Colatia + + © = 20,80 59.10 

Vanduara - ~~ - - 21.40 60.00 

_ Coria - -~ ° 21.80 39.20 

Alauna = = ts AS 59.20 

Lindum - «© © = "28,06 “39.80 

Victoria = - - 28,80 89,00 

The Gavent of a more northern gitustlan [é. e. than | 
the Otadeni.] EG 

The Orapent more to the south, among’ whom ‘are 

these towns : 
.. Curia . eo eee te L . 20.T0 59.00, 
Bremenium .. 9 =. ,.*.y.. 21,00 58.45 


After the Damnii eastward, but more northerly, and in- © 
clining to the east from tive etna ee are 
the’ Epipi1. aie 
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-_gipeeot 
Next to them the Czronzs, [and ee WNooH. 


the CrEonEs.*] - : i —y—w 
Then the CARNONACAE,. TRHAZOVTRH Ad | 
Next the CarENI. . JOUMTAA wed 


The last and more ‘easterly are the’ ena in A 
From the Laelamnonian bay; to the estuary of = 
are the CALEDONII. Ot 
And north of them the Caledénian Wood. oe aed dnd 
But more to the east than they, ‘are the a : 
Next to them are'the Loai, adjoining to the Cornavit. 
And north from the Logi lie the Merrak. © soy ot 


South from fhe . Caledonii, are the Vacomast, hose 
‘towns are these: 


_ Banatia - -~ .. =. 24.00 59.30 

. Tamea =. . -_ 25.00 59. 20 

_ The. winged ca camp, Alata castra 27.15" 59. 20 

_ ,, Tuesis — - - 96-46" * 69.10 

| South from. them are the VenrcontEs, to the meth, and 

' their town 
«« Orrea ©. - - - _ . 24.00... 58.45 
To the east the Texan, and thetown st~ : 

_ Devana eo, we » 96.15, 59,45 


“Ageio, south from the Elgovse ‘ad the Otadeni, and 
~ reaching — sea to® wee are the ngage whose 


- towns are,’ ° pa 2 ¥ 14d yt nah « 
" Episorm -- -- -- 18.80 1" 58.80 
~ Vinovium -*= => a 17.80% 58.00 
Caturractonium o> ° = 1 20,007 58.00 
* Calatum -> += <= 39.007 57.30 
e¢ = Isurium e- of => 20,00:: 57.40 
- Rigodwnum  - * -- 9884005" 57.30 
Olicana -- lil = 49,002 57.30 
Eboracum -° =" “= 20.00: 57.20 


© This fs takes from'thé Palatine eopy.:: .' ‘ Selgovae before. 
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a a a 
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~ hmero Sexta Mivakrarh 7 Now 
' Camunledunum-- -- = ~- 18s45."5'7.00 Se 


Beside these, about.the well-hayened hay, are the Pa-. 


. Rist, and the town Petuaria -. 20.40..56.40 


South from’ these and the Brigantes,.but the most west 
ern, are situated the OxpavicEs; among whom, are 
_ the following towns: 


Mediolanium -  e 16.45° 56.40: 

eesoncesnets - - = - 16.00 - 66.15 

“More to the ‘east “than these are the ‘Conwavtyy ‘and 
‘their town, 

Deunn =... + es 18,80 55,00 


Legato Vicrsima Laie , 
* Viroconium Se he AGAS 55. A5 


bs these are the CoriTANI, and their towns, - 
Lindum — - =. - 18.40 5545 


“Then the Cheravertam, whose towns are,” = 
~~ Salenae_ ‘- - - 20.10 55.40 
Drolanium = - 5 @ yn 19,20 56.80 


Next these ate the seater: ; sheir town is 


» ” 


, Venta, = - = 20.80 58. 20 

“And more pam beside the pitsary Jamense, are the 
Trriunoanves, whosetownis® © a.n\ Suu 

ee, - ~ - a 00 55.00 

_ us ‘J I ok x cet > ‘6: sh wl? 


_ in the most western part, are the Doe Scio 
. whom are, these towns: _ . accraiees 
ws ‘Mariduannm : a ae moth ite? 15.30: 55:40 
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More easterly Sn mia O TR townder No. Ly; 
s:Bullaeem: - - . ee 16:20.4i55.00 — EL 


Next them are the Dosvn1, and the towmros0A Xo ‘GM 
» fCoriniums -© = 6. = = — 18.00)5e54.10 


Then the ATREBATII, and the-towe (6) TACSSTA whl 


€&Nalena ® =) ote 19 MOK G4.15 

Next these, and. in the’ ciibeg enstenn: pat are the, Cinm 
& tit,and among them these towns sahwr 

oe <Londinium - - _* 20.00-»54.00 

‘Darnvenum ~~ = a2 Bb0Or03.40 

Rotmpias = - ra 21. 45 54.00 

a8 , ' : jae oP A a4 

Ags, the Reowi fits ads ‘esis othe Atrehati ad the 
| et Cantii, and-the town = ses 0 

Neen ae - - 19. 45 53.25 

She ina TATAIS shouted $6 het? 

Also the Bevoar I lie a from ‘the Dobimni and the 

evtowns «© | ze “ Kn? wtaey” ' 
“f eIschalis ad tie _ a 16. 40. . $3. 30 
_ Aquae calidae - - ‘17.20 53.40 


Venta (fF 2s1048 mares oe “18805 59:30 


South-westfrom these are the Dvroraices, and their 
town -_ : | 
Dunium” os ged SOULORMDE erga HOS 
i " ch wi dg 
Next to fais in peace western part, are.the Dvm- 
NONHM, among whom-are these towns3..,<r 


&. tMolibae <= = 2 = eo) 14.48 .,82.20 
cs ooUxelas (s  = HTH ASAE wT YS AGO H2.45 | 
Tamare’ - - - 15.00 52.15 
Isca ste A fet * - - ero E NBO 52.45 


LEGIO sEcVNDA AVGYSTA  . > 17.80 52.35 
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The islands adjacent to Albion, near the proniontory 'NovIl. 
84 Orcas,are these, = amopynnt 
-: The island Ocetis ~ - - © $2:40°°60.45 

_ The net Dumns - - 80. 00 61. 00 


Beyond which are the Oncanzs, about thirty i in jupaber, 
the middle one of which has degrees 30.00 61. 40 


‘And | again, ‘beyond these is  THvLE, the ‘most western 
part of which has degrees cot... 29,00. 63.00 


. the most eastern _* ae 81 40. 63. 00 

. the most northern _- . % .., 80-20, 63.15 

5 the most southern. - -* 5: 80,20 . 62.40 
the middle . - ~—- 80. 20° 63.00 
Besides the Trinoantes, are these islands, © “°° *"** 

_. Toliapis - - . 23.00 ‘BA, 15 


The island Counus « _ 24.00 54.30 
‘South from the Great-haven, is the island Vecris, ‘the 
 ‘Yniddle of which has degrees - 19.20 62.20 


No. f1, °°’ 
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COMMENTARY ON THE PRECEDING GEOGRAPHY OF 
_ BRITAIN. = tugs adit 


In giving a very brief illustration of Ptolemy’s descrip- 


tion of Great Britain, we shall’ first attend him along 
the seacoasts, which form the outlines of this island; 


‘and then through the several British hations, and their 


towns, in the same order in which they are @ placed in 

the description. : a 

I, The northern side: : 

1. The Rerigonian bay is Loch-Rain, formed by the 
Mul of Galloway. 

2. The bay Vidotara, the bay near the mouth of the 


‘bee which runs by Aire. - 


. $3. Estuary of Clota, or Glota, the firth of Clyde. © 
_ 4. Lelannonian bay; Loch- Finn, formed by ard Mul 


of Cantyre, and part of Argyleshire. 


ety Promontory of Epidiam, the Mul of Cantyre.*” 

6. The river Longus is the river which runs up to 
Innerlochy, i in Lochabir. 

7. The river Itys, one of the rivers which run into 


| the sea opposite to the Isle of Sky. 


8) Bay Volsas, Loch-bay, in Ross-shire. 

9: The river Nabzeus, is the river‘Unnabol, in Strath- 
navern. 
“10. The promontories Tarvidum and Orcas, Faro- 


head, at the north-west point of Scotland.’ 


0. ies western gab which lies along the Irish and 


Mergivian séas. ” 


The Fiberiiad and Vergivian sea, is that sea which 
washes the western side ‘of Britain, and flows between 


> & 
~ eS 
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it anid Ireland; and is now called St George’s Chan- No.II. 
nel, and the Irish Sea. The peninsula eben en eel 


is the Mul of Galloway in ‘Scotland. * 

1. The Abravannus, is:probably that small river sihich 
falls into: the bay of Glenluce, a. little to the. south, of 
the Mul of Galloway; from the British. words, Aber 
Avan, the mouth ofariyer. 

_%. The estuary Jena, can be no other rem the bay 
near Wigtown i in Galloway. 

3. The river Deva, is evidently the river Dee in. Gal- 
loway, which falls into the sea at Kirkcudbright. 


4. The river. Novius,.is the river Nith, witch empties- 


itself into the Solway ‘Firth, a little below the town of 
‘Dumfries. 

.& The estuary Ituna, is unquestionably the auleay 

Firth, which now divides ‘England from Scodland, on 
the west side. 
_ +8. The estuary Mosioaie) is probably the bey j into. 
which the river Ken empties itself, near Kendal. {The 
name. of it (as Baxter imagines) is derived from the Bri- 
_tish words Mor iii ne which signify a arent bend- 
ing of the sea.° 

7, The haven of the Selantii, mat be near ake 
“month of the river Ribble. 

8. Estuary Belasama, the bay. near. Liverpool at the 
_mouth of the river Mersey. From Bel Hf Ama, , — 
mouth of a river.‘ 

_.. 9« Estuary of Seleia, the firth at ‘tts mor of the 
river Dee, which flows up to Chester... | 

- 10.. The river pepeun. is ae ag river Con. 
WAYs af oe sea) for ooh ese oud TE. 

1}, Promoniocy of hie Cancani, is shoaght to be 
‘Brashipalt Koint in in Cegrparronshire. Wel one 


en | Lact ‘ fe ver , ya dy heath AT 
* Id, p. 38. : 
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Noll’ 9s Phe mouttrof the river Stuciay Mr Horsley thinks 
imyot-t: the mouth of the river Dovic;.‘at both’ Baxter and « 


Camden imagine it to be Aberistwith, or the mouth of 
the:¥iver Y¥stwith in Cardiganshire.“ Rie abtg tae Bo Li 
13.: The river = is snivenally er: lg 
the'river Tyvi. | 191) ais 
14, The cuss Oxtctiataha) is: evideitly 
David’s-head in Pembrokeshire. 


15. The river Tobius, is unquestionably the’ river 


rt 


Towy, i in Caermarthenshire. 
16. The river Ratostathibius, or (as Baxter thinks it 


t 


/ 
| 


‘tee 


was originally written) Ratostaubius, is the river Wye, © 


derived from Rot ei Tav, the course of a river.* 


17. The estuary Sabriana, is the noble river Severn, © 


derived from its British = ‘Havrian, which i is ‘Haav- 


t 


rian, the queen of rivers. ‘ 


18, ‘The estuary Vexala, is probably the bay at the fy 


mouth of the river Brent, in Somersetshire. 


19. The promontory of Hercules, is ‘Hartland Point, 


in the west corner of Devonshire. © _ 
20. The promontory Antivesteum, or Bolerium, ' is 


either Cape Cornwall or the Land’s-end} ‘perhaps called 


Antwesterium, from the British words An ditiez Tir, 


which signify the Land’s-end ; Bolerium, = Bel e 


a 


rhin, the head of a promontory. * 


21. The promontory Ocrinum, is in ivitsleaty de 


Lizard Point in Cornwall, probably called Ocrinium’ 
from Och Rhen, a high promontory; and as the Britons 
kept possession of Cornwall so long, we teed not be-sur" 
prised that the present name of that promontory, the'Li- 


zard, is also of British derivation, from Lieaed, a leit 


é Fforsléy Brit. Rom. p. 376. Baxter, Gloss. Apt Brit. 200. . Camd, of? 


Brit.772 * Baxter, p. 200. = £ Id. p. 206. & Td. p. 19, 36. 
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.. | Here! ends, Ptolemy’s description, of the No. ‘IIe 

- western.coast of Britain.* | - Oo hooses? et 
Qo dius. oft TO gk aA ot rear phen 3 

III. A description of the inext''side, lying towards the, |, 
south, bounded by the British, Ocean ((now commonly 
called the English Channel), next after the promon-, ; 
tory Octinum or Lizard. © es ee a 2 


{ 14 Of 


1. The mouth of the river Cenion, is supposed to be 
Falmouth-haven; so called from the British word Gen- ,. 
cu,-a mouth; and of which there is still some vestige 
in the name of a neighbouring town, Tregonny. ' . a 

2. The-river Tamarus still retains its ancient name, _ 
being called Tamar, from Tam a ray, gentle river ;.and ’ 
its mouth is Plymouth-hayen. . | ee bd 

3. The river Isaca, or rather Isca, is the river Ex, 
which, passing Exeter, falls into the sea at Exmouth. < 

4, The river Alaenus is supposed to be the river Ax, 
and its mouth Ax-mouth. It was perhaps called Alae- — 
nus, from A laiin it, the full river. 1 oan 

Great-haven, or Portus Magnus, is commonly sup- — 
posed to be Portsmouth ; but that is either a mistake, as 
its situation; does not agree with the order in which — 
Ptolemy proceeds from. west to east, or some careless 
transcriber hath placed it before the river Tresanton by | 
mistake, .. This dast supposition seems to be the most ~ 
probate: Oy. %ay vidudun jevere} ay teeth dee 2 

6., The, river, Tresanton is most probably the river 
Test, which falls into Southampton bay, | | sane d 

7, The New-hayen, Mr Horsley, supposes to have 
been at the mouth of the river Rottiar, near Rye; but 
both Camden and Baxter make it the same with Portus” 
Lemanis, or Lime in Kent, now a small village, but. in 


h Baxter, p. 186. | i Id. p.77. Camd, Brit. p16. 
& Baxter, ibid. p. 222. | Id, p. 10. 
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No. HI: the Roman times a seaport, one a place of consider. 
nyse! able note. ™ 
8. The promontory Cantium is universally agreed to 
be the North Foreland ity Kent, where Ptolemy’s de- 
stription of the south’ coasts of ’ Britain terminates. 


IV. Description of the next side, lying. ‘ania the 
south-east, bounded by the German Ocean, afier the 

- promontory Tarvidum or Orcas,. mentioned ‘before. 

1. Promontory Vervedrum, ‘Strathry-head, in a 
north of Scotland. 

2. Promontory Bitubiue, Digs,“ in the 
north of Scotland. , . 

‘8. The river Ila empties itself into a bay near Nose- 

4. Ripa Alta; Ord-head, in Sutherland: 

5. River Loxa, the river Loth in Sutherland: 

6. The estuary Vara, is the firth of Tayne in Suther- 
land. a’ Ste 8 7 ee | , 

7. The estuary Tua, is Cromarty, or Murray firth. 

8. The river Celnius, is the river Spay, in 9 shire 
of Elgin. | : 

9. The promontory Taizalum, is Kydd, near 
Fraserburgh, in Bachan. - 

-40. The river Diva, is the river mee ee 

11. The estuary Tava, is the firth of Tay. tat ad 

12. The river Fiona, is the river Eden in Fife. - 

18. The estuary Boderia, or Seth . uci in oe , 
land. 

14. Theriver Ackil, Horsley supposes, ‘elieid 
bat Camden and Baxter think ‘it is the tiver Aine tn 
Northumberland ; and Chait conjectatet ceria aga 
the affinity of the names. * 


= Horsley, p- 374, Camden, p. 255. Baxter, p.149. 
® Horsley, p. 364. Camden, p. 1093. Baxter, pl, © 
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15. The river Vedra. Horsley differs in his opinion Novli~ 
nbout, this river also from Camden and. Baxter; he sup- ——y—~ 
posing it to be the river Tyne, and they the river Were,- 

16. The bay of Dunum, is most probably the bay-at 
bee mouth of the river Tees. 

17, ‘The bay of Gabrarituiti, is evidently Barlington 
ds, on‘ the coast of Yorkshire. 0) 

18.' The promontory’ O¢elluth, is generally supposed 
to'be,Spurn-head;. and Mr, Baxter; with great proba- 
bility, thinks the name is derived from the British word; 
Qchel, lofty, . There is a very lofty mountain in ‘Beot- 
land called Ocelli-mons, Ochil-hills, forthesame reason. ’, 

_-19. The river Abus, is unquestionably, the riley 
' 20. The estuary Metaris, is the Washes oe 
Norfolk and Lincolnshire, . called: Boston-deep.. ; 

21. The river Garyenumes is the river Yare, and its 
mouth is at Yarmouth. | 

22. The Pronitionce, is perhaps Baston-ness, on the! 
coast of Suffolk. . ros 

- 23. Thetriver Ldumaniay i is palably bis iee Black- 
water in Essex. , i 

24, Theestuary, Jamessa, or, a3 it ought paken to hue 
been written, Tamessa, is evidently the mouth of thexiver} 
‘Thames, probably so called from the British wake —_ 
ise, a troop, on collection.of waters: * .. 

25. Theipromontory Cantium, isthenorth Foreland: in 
Kent, where: Ptolemy’s description of the seacoasts of Bri- 
tainends. We cannot avoid observing, that there are sex! 
veral. conspicuous. promontories, considerable rivers and 
commodious harbours, both.on the west, south,' and east. | 
coasts of Britain, which are wholly omitted by. Ptolemy.’ 
This might be owing to his defective information, or they 
imperfect knowledge which the Romans still had of the 


° Horsley, p. B77 Cubilin, » on* exter, 73 286," 
P Baxter, p. 186, % Id. p. 222. 
VOL. Il. cc 
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| No. II) ‘country;.orbecause these places were little frequented at 
y+ that time: We may further observe, that many,. per- 
“baps‘all, the names of rivers, promontories, and other 
places, aresignificantin theancient British tongue; aproof 
_ that the Romans did not usually i impose New names upon 
_places, but adopted and latinized the old ones; and that 
_they regarded and frequented those places most, which 
_had been most regarded and frequented bythe British na- 
.. tions. This will appear still more evident, from a v 
, short survey of these nations, with their chief towns, in 
‘the same order in which they are named by Ptolemy. 
. That part of, Britain which was on,the south of the Wall 
of Antoninus, between the firths of Forth and Clyde, 
contained, according to Ptolemy, the following twenty- 
two British nations. 


I. The Navante, near the peninsula called Novantum, 
~ now the Mull of Galloway, possessed, according to 
Camden, the countriesof Galloway, Carrict, Kyle, and 
Cunningham. Baxter supposes they were called Nou- 
ante, from the British words Now hent, new inhabi- 
tant, and that they had come originally from the 
neighbouring coast of Ireland. He further observes, 
_ that they more médern name of Gallowedians, also 
implies that they were strangers." ‘Their towns were, 
1. Lucopibia, or, as Baxter thinks it should have been 
written, Lukoikidion, is of the same signification with 
Candida Casa in Latin, and Whithern in Saxon, and 
was most probably the same place; and that it derived its 
name from a custom of the ancient Celts of white-wash- 
ing their chief buildings.” ; 
2. Religonium, or, as Camden and Baxter imagine it 
was written, Beregoniam, they suppose was Bargeny in 
Carrict. 


-* Camden, p. 1199. Baxter, p. 184, * Camden, p. 1200. Baxter, p. 65- 
‘ Camden, p, 1503. Baxter, p. 40. 
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Ii. The Selgovee inhabited Nithsdale, Annandale, and No. Il. 
Eskdale, along the shores of Solway firth, which ———~ 


still retains their name, derived from Sail 8 salt 
sea. Their towns were, ~ 


1. Carbantorigum, which Horsley places at Bardan- 
ita, on the river Nith, above Dumfries, and Camden at 
- Caerlaverock, below it, was probably situated where 
Dumfries now stands, or a little below it. The name ; 
seems to be derived from Caer vant o rig, a town near 
the mouth of a river. Baxter is certainly mistaken 
in placing it at Melross. * 

2. Uxelum is placed, both by Horsley and Baxter; 
at Caerlaverock ; and what renders this the more prob- 
able is, that the two'names, Uxelum and Caerlaverock, 
seem to be derived from British words which signify the 
same thing, viz. a town near the seacoast.” 

3. Corda being situated further to the north-west 
than the other towns of the Selgove, it is thought to 
have stood on the banks of Loch-cure, out of which 
the river Neith springs. “ 

4, Tremanteum was probably situated where Annan 
now stands. 


III. The Damnii were the ancient inhabitants of Clydes- 
dale, and they seem to have possessed also some places 
béyond the wall of Antoninus, in Lenox and Stirling- 
shire.* Their towns were, 


1. Colonia, which cannot be Coldingham in the Mers; 
as Camden and Baxter conjectured, because that is af 
too great a distance, and belonged to another nation. 


“ Camden, p. 1194. Baxter, p. 215. * Horsley, p. 366. Cams 
den, p. 1197. Baxter, p. 67. Y Horsley, p. 378. Baxter, p. 256: 
* Camden, p. 1197. Baxter, p. 67. Horsley, p. 567. 
* Camden, p. 1209. 
ce 2 
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No. Il. It'is more probable that it was situated at or near La- 
——y——— nerk, the shire town of Clydesdale: ” 

2. Vanduara. As: this town was considerably to the 
north-west of Colonia, it was most probably at or near 
Paisley; where Mr Horsley places it. ° 

8. Coria or Curia. The conjectures about the sit ~ 
tion of this place are various and doubtful; but upon the 
whole, that of Mr Baxter seems to be the most prob- 
able, who places it at Kirkintilloch, a place of great an- 
tiquity, upon the Wall, about six miles from Glasgow. * 

4. Alauna, Mr Horsley contends, was situated near 
Falkirk, upon the Roman Wall, at a place called Came- 
lon, where there are still some vestiges of a Roman town; 
while Mr Baxter is equally positive, that it was where 
Stirling now stands. “ Let the reader determine. 

5. Lindum, both in the sound and signification of its 
name, bears so great a resemblance to Linlithgow, that 
it is most probably the same place, though its situation 
doth not exactly agree with that assigned by Ptolemy, 
who is far from Being correct in that particular. * 

6. Victoria, Camden supposes may be the ancient 
British town mentioned by Bede, called Caer Guidi, 
and situated in Inch-keith, a small island in the firth 
of Forth. Baxter contends earnestly for Ardoch in 
Strathearn ; while Horsley prefers Abernethy ;* a proof 
that it is now impossible to discover, with certainty, 
where this place was situated. 


IV. The Gadeni. We can hardly suppose, with Cam- 
» den, that this people possessed so large a tract of 
“country as all Tiviotdale, Twedale, Mers, and the 


> Camilen, p.1179. Baxter, p. 83. Horsley, p. 367. 

© Horsley, p. 377. 4 Baxter, p. 95. * Horsley, p. 363. 
Baxter, p. 11, £ Baxter, p. 153. Camden, p. 1190. 

* Camden, p. 1190. -Baxter,'p. 249. Horsley, p. 378, 
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Lothians; since, Ptolemy-hathnot mentioned so.much No. II. 

as one town within their territories... It. is more prox Sy 
. bable that: they were but-a small nation, inhabiting 

the most desert.and. mountainous parts of Tiviotdale 

and Northumberland, Baxter imagines their, name 

is derived from the British. word Gadaii, which sig- 
mifies to Aiys for which er peieatly ii their own 

reasons," 


V. The Otadeni seem to have possessed the seacoast 
from the river Tyne northward to the Forth. The 

~ name of this people is so differently written, and the 
conjectures about its derivation are so various, that 
we can arrive at no certainty about it.’ Their tow ns 
were, 

1, Curia or Coria, which is supposed to be Conde 
in Northumberland, by Camden and Baxter; but Mr 
Horsley imagines it was situated much further north, 
most probably at J edburgh, and suspects that it belong- 
ed to the Gadeni. * 

2. Brimenium, is undoubtedly Ruchester in Northum- 
berland, near the head of the river Read, an altar haying 
been foundat that place withthe name Bremenium uponit. 
Baxter derivesitsnamefrom these British words, Bre man 
iii, which signify a town upon a hill near a river; which is 

agreeable both to its situation and present name.’ 


All these five British nations, whoinhabited thecountry 
between the Walls of Severus and Antoninus Pius, seem 
to have had one common name, and to have been called 
Maeeatee; ‘as all the British nations beyond, or to the 
north of the Wall of Antoninus, though no fewer than 
twelve, were also called by the common name of Cale- 


h Camden, p. 1174. HLorsley,-p.370. Baxter .125. 
i Horsley, p. 373. Camden, p, 1066, Baxter "190. 
* Camden, p. 1085. Baxter, p. 96. Horsley $67, 
* Horsley, p. 245. Camden, p. 1075. Baxte 46, 
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No. if, donians. *“* The two most considerable bodies of the 
—— « people of that island (says Dion, speaking of Britain), 
** and to which almost all the rest relate, are the Cale- 
s* donians and the Maate. The latter dwell near the 
§* Great Wall that divides the island into two parts; the 
‘¢ others live beyond them.” As there was no parti- 
cular nation near either of the Walls called Masate, this 
was undoubtedly a general name for all the nations be- 
tween the Walls, asthe Caledonians comprehended all the 
nations beyond them. This country, between the Walls, 
was never long togetherin the peaceable possession of the 
Romans; being, from time to time, disputed with them 
by the natives, with the assistance of their neighbours the 
Caledonians. This is the true reason that there were so 
few Roman towns and stations in this extensive tract, 
especially in the east side of it, except upon or near the 
Walls. As this country of the fivenations of the Mazeate 
was not very much frequented by the Romans, a very 
brief illustration of Ptolemy’s description of it hath been 
thought sufficient; and as the reader hath already seen a 
more minuté and particular account of the British na- 
tions who dwell to the south of Severus’s Wall, in the first 
section of the third chapter of this book, the same bre- 
vity will be observed in that part of our commentary on 
Ptolemy’s Geography of Britain, which relates to them. 


VI. The Brigantes, who were, on several accounts, 
the most considerable nation of the ancient Britons, 
possessed part of Northumberland, all Durham, Cum- 
berland, Westmoreland, Lancashire, and Yorkshire. ‘ 
Their towns were these : 

1, Epiacum, Mr Camden imagines, may have been at 

Elchester, on the river Derwent; Mr Horsley rather in- 

clines for Hexham, in Northumberland; and Mr Baxter 


™ Dion, 1. 76.p. 866. "See Chap, IIT. 
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supposes it was.originally written Pepiacum, and places No. II, 
it at Papcastle in Cumberland.*. Non nostrum est tan- = 
tas componere lites, 

2. Vinovium is universally agreed to have been. at 
Binchester on the Vere, in the bishoprick of Durham.” 

8. Coturractonium is unquestionably Cattarick, near 
Richmond in Yorkshire. ° | 7 , 

4. Calatum is placed by Horsley at Appleby, and by 
Baxter at Kirkbythore, in Westmoreland. But both the 
name, and the relative situation assigned toit by Ptolemy, 
might incline us to place it in or near the Galaterium 
nemus, now the forest of Galters in Yorkshire." __ 

5. Isurium is unquestionably A]burrow, near Bur- 
rowbridge. It probably derived its ancient name from 
its situation on the river Ure; and though it is now a 
small village, it seems to have been once the capital, of 
the Brigantes, being called, both in the Itinerary of An- 
toninus, and in Ravennas, Isurium Brigantum. * 

6. Rigodunum is placed by Camden and Baxter at 
Ribchester in Lancashire; but Horsley prefers Man- 
chester or Warrington.* 

7. Olicana is agreed to have been situated at Tikley, 
on the river Wherfey, in Yorkshire. * 

8. Eboracum is unquestionably York, a place of great 
renownandsplendour inthe Romantimes. Here Ptolemy 
mentions the Legio Sexta Victrix, or the sixth legion, 
surnamed the Victorious; implying that York: wasjthe 
stated head-quarters of this legion, which came into Bri- 
‘tainin thereignof the emperor Hadrian, and continued in 


it till near the time of the mie departure of the Romans. * 
. oN 
° Camden, p. 955. Horsley, p. $69. Baxter, p- 193. : 
Horsley, p. 378. Camden, p. 945. Baxter, p. 253." oe 
© Horsley; p. 399: Caniden, p. 921. * Horsley, p. 365., Baxter) p. 59. 
_ . * Horsley, ip. 3715 Camden; p+i375~" Baxter; pp. r4st | ; 
* Camden, p..974. Baxter, p. 203. Horsley, p. 375. 
* Camden, p. 867. Horsleyy p. 373. Baxter,p.457. .* Horsley, p. 79, 
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No. IL . 9: Camunlodunun, is placed, by Horsley, .at Gret~ 

‘“—-.——~ land, on the river Calder in Yorkshire;, but Camden 
and Baxter place it near Almonbury, about six miles 
from Halifax, on the same river.” At both these places 
Roman antiquities have been found, and there are still 
visible vestiges of walls and ramparts. 


VII. The Parisi seem to have been a very small nation, 
inhabiting Holderness, and some other parts in the 
Fast-riding of Yorkshire, about the well-havened bay, 
probably Burlington bay, Mr Baxter thinks they 
were the Ceangi, or herdsmen, of the Brigantes; and 
that their country was called Paiir Isa, the Low pas- 
ture; and themselves Parise, from Eee herds- 
men. , Their only town was, 

Pituaria; about the situation of which our antiqua~ 
ries are much divided in their opinions. Mr Baxter 
thinks it should have been written Picuaria, expressive 
of the employment of its inhabitants, and places it at 
Poklington. Mr Horsley mentions Wighton or Brugh,. 
and Mr Camden three other places.* Perhaps Pat- 
rington in Holderness is the most probable, from the: 
name, the situation, and other circumstances. 


' 


VII. The Ordovices were the ancient inhabitants of 

North Wales.” Their towns were, 

1. Mediolanum, which is generally supposed to hate 
been situated at Maywood, in Montgomeryshire; where 
Mr Baxter says there was an ancient British town call- 
ed Caer Megion, which was-destroyed by Edwin king 
of Northumberland. ° 

2. Brannogenium i is placed, by Camden and Baxter, at 
Worcester, supposing that some transcriber had committ- 


Y Horsley, p. 366. Camden, p. 865. wiskete 62. i * Restér, p Igt. 
* Baxter, p. 191. Horsley, p. 347. Cainden, p. 887. Sgt: , 
> See Chap, I, © Horsleyy.p. 372. Camden, p. 781; Baxter, p. 173. 
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eda mistake in assigning it to the Ordovices, from whose yy) ry. 
country Worcester is‘ too remote. Mr Horsley places yd 
it near-Ludlow, which might belong tothe Ordovices. * 


IX. The Cornavii were, according to Camden, the an- 
cient inhabitants of Warwickshire, Worcestershire, 
Staffordshire, Shropshire, and Cheshire; to which 
Mr Horsley thinks may be added part of Derbyshire.” 
Their towns were, 

1. Deuna or Deonna, which is anivereally agreed 'to 
be West Chester. ‘Here Ptclemy subjoins Legio Vice- 
sima Victrix, or the twentieth legion, called the Victo- 
rious; implying, that this place was‘ the stated head- 
quarters of thatlegion. This legion came ‘into Britain in 
the reign of the Emperor Claudius, and was employed 
in the ‘conquest of this island, and in many important 
works: and expeditions in different parts of it: There’ 
is abundant.evidence that the stated: head-quarters of 
this legion was at. West Chester, which was a place of 
great consideration in those times, and honoured with 
_ the privileges of a Roman colony. Though the twen~ 
tieth legion continued more than two centuries in Bri- 
tain, it seems:to have left it a considerable time before 
the final departure of the Romans, ‘ | 

2. Viroconium, or Uriconium, was situated at Whaxeter 
in Shropshire, on the north-east side of the Severn, about 
three miles from Shrewsbury; which is supposed to have 
arisen out of the ruins of that ancient city. At Wroxeter 
many Roman coins have been found, and the vestiges of 
the walls‘and ramparts of Uriconium are still visible. Tt 
ishighly probablethatthe neighbouring mountain, called 
the Wreken, eerer" its name e rom Uriconiini.* 


é Ceiiea, p- 622. asta p. 45. Haedey. p. 565. 

* See: Chap. III. Camden, p. 598. becca P- 568. °) 

£ Camden, p. 667. | Horsley, p.85i, 4 
® Horsley, p. 419. Baxter, p: 242. Camden;'p. 653)! © 
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No.iIk X. The Coritani were, according to Camden, the an- 
—<~——/ cient inhabitants of Northamptonshire, Leicestershire, 
Rutlandshire, Lincolnshire, Nottinghamshireand Der~ 
byshire." But other antiquaries are of opinion, that 
their country was not so extensive. Their towns were, 
1. Lindum, which is universally agreed to be Lincoln, 
which was a Roman colony, and a place of great con- 
sideration in those times. Baxter is singular, and pro- 
bably wrong in his opinion, that this was the Londinium 
in which so many of the Romans were slain by the Bri- 
tons, in their great revolt under Boadicia.’ . 

2. Rage, or Ratw, is acknowledged by all our anti- 
quaries to havebcen situated where Leicester now stands; 

where several Romanantiquitieshave been discovered. * 


XI. The Catycuclani were, according to Camden, the 
ancient inhabitantsof Buckinghamshire, Bedfordshire, 
and Hertfordshire; to which, Mr Horsley conjectures, 
all Huntingdonshire, and part of Northamptonshire, 
should be added.! Their towns were, © . 

1. Salenze, which is generally supposed to have been 
situated at Salndy, near Biggleswade, in Bedfordshire, 
where several Roman antiquities have been found.” 

2. Urolanium, or Verulamium, is universally agreed 
to have been situated near St Albans, and is supposed to 
have been the capital of Cassibelinus, which was taken by | 
Julius Ceesar. It became a municipium, or free city, 
and a place of great corisideration in the Roman times, 
The present town of St Albans arose out of its ruins. * 


XII. The Simeni, or Iceni, Mr Camden supposes, were 
the ancient inhabitants of Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge- 


» Camden, p. 511. Horsley, p..368. 

i Camden, p. 562. Horsley, p.371. Baxter, p. 153. 

k Camden, p. 557. Horsley, p 575. Baxter, p. 200. - 

1 See Chap. III. ™ Camden, p. 539, Horsley, p. 575. Baxter, p. 207; 
» Camden, p. 551. Horsley, p. 578. Baxter, p. 245. | 
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shire, and Huntingdonshire; but Mr Horsley ima- Wo.IP. 
gines their territories were not so extensive.” Their —=— 
town was, 


Venta, which was situated at Caster upon the river 
Yare, about three miles from Norwich, where there are 
still some faint vestiges of this ancient capital of the Iceni. 
As Venta was the name of several British towns, such 
as Venta Belgarum, Venta Silurum, Venta Icenorum, 
our antiquaries have been at much pains to discover 
the derivation of that word. Mr Baxter’s conjecture 
seems most probable, who supposes it is derived from 
Wend, or Went, which signifies head or chief. For it 
is observable that all the towns which were named Ven- 
ta, were the capitals or chief towns of the nations to 
whom they belonged. ” 


' XIII. The Trinonantes, or Trinovantes, were, ac- 
cording to Camden, the ancient inhabitants of Mid- 
dlesex and Essex.* But, if Ptolemy is not mistaken, 
their territories were not so extensive in his time, as 
London did not then belong tothem. Their town 
was, 

Camudolanum, which is placed, by some of our anti- 
quaries, at Colchester; but by others, more justly, at 
Malden, was the capital of Cunobelin, a British prince 
of considerable power.‘ Soon after the conquest of this 
part of the country by the Romans, a colony, consisting 
chiefly of the veterans of the fourteenth legion, was 
planted at Camudolanum, A.D. 52; and by their wealth 
and industry it soon becamea place of great magnificence, 
But its prosperity was not of long duration; for it was 


° See Chap. III. ” Camden, p. 460. Horsley, p. 378. Baxter, p. 237 
# Camden, p. 363. * Talbot, Stillingfleet, Baxter. 
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No. Ily quite destroyed by the Britons in their r great ieee 
wy AT), G1.° 


XIV. The Demete were, according to Camden, the 
ancient inhabitants of Caermarthenshire, Cardigan- 
shire, and Pembrokeshire; to which, Baxter thinks, 
should be added Brecknockshire and Radnorshire.‘ 
Their towns were, 

_ 1. Luentinum, which is supposed to hake been situ 

ated at or near Lhan-Dewi-Brevi, in Cardiganshire; 

where, in a field called Caer-Cestlib, or Castlefield, Ro- 

man coins and bricks are sometimes found. ° 
2. Maridunum is believed to ave been situated where 

Caermarthen now stands. * 


XV. The Silures were, according to Camden, the an- 
cient inhabitants of Herefordshire, Radnorshire, 
- Brecknockshire, Monmouthshire, and eae a 
shire.” Their town was, 
Bulleum, which is placed, by Camden, at Bualkt 
‘in Brecknockshire; by Baxter, .at Caer . Phyliin Gla- 
morganshire; and by Horsley ator near Usk in-Mon- 
mouthshire ; “ a proof that its real situation is not cer= 
tainly known. It is not a little surprising that Ptolemy 
makes no mention of Venta Silurum, and Isca Silurum, 
which unquestionably belonged to,the Silures, andiwere 
places of great note in the Roman times. The former 
of these was situated at Caer-went, about four miles 
from Chepstow; and the latter at Caerleon upon the 
Usk, in Monmouthshire. It is still more surprising that 
he places the head- eee of the becond legion at thes | 


$ Camden, p- 415. Horsley, p. 445. 

* See Chap. III. Camden, p. 743. Baxter, p. 102. 

" Camden, p. 769. Baxter, p. 359. 

* Camden, p. 744. Horsley, p. 372. ¥ Camden, p. 683. 
* Camden, p. 703. Baater, p56. Horsley, p. 365. 
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Damnoniorum, or Exeter, which were certainly at Isca.. No. II 
Silurum. This is by far the greatest and most unac- ~~~" 
countable blunder in Ptolemy’s description of Britain. 


XVI. The Dobuni were the ancient inhabitants of 
Gloucestershire, and perhaps Oxfordshire.* Their 
town was, : 


Corinium, which is agreed to have been situated at 
Cirencester, in Gloucestershire. ° 


XVII. The Attrebatii, according to Camden, inhabited 
Berkshire; but Baxter thinks that Berkshire belonged 
to the Bibroci, a British people mentioned by Cesar ; 
and that Oxfordshire was the country of the Attre- 
batii.“ Their town was, | 
Nalcua, or Calcua, which is generally agreed to have 

been the same with Calleva in the Itinerary. But our 

antiquaries are much divided in their opinions about its 
situation. Mr Horsley labours to prove, from many cir- 
cumstances, that it was situated at Silchester in Hamp- 
shire, but near the confines of Berkshire; while Mr 

Camden, Mr Baxter, and indeed all our other antiqua- 

ries, except Dr Gale, place it at Wallingford in Berk- 

shire.“ The controversy is not of such importance as’ 
to justify our swelling this short commentary sisoalh an 
examination of their ‘several argumeits. | 


XVIII. TheCantiiwere the ancient inhabitants of Kank 
and perhaps of apartof Middlesex.’ Theirtownswere, , 


1. Londinium, since become the capital of the British’ 
empire, and one of the most famous cities in the world, 
for the extent and beauty of its buildings, its prodigious 


* See Chap. II. Camden, p. 267. . 

> Camden, p. 284. Horsley, p. 369. Baxter, p. 89. » 

“ Camden, p, 159. Baxter, p.27..,.- rr ) 

* Horsley, p. 458. Camden, p. 563.. Baxter, p. 61, * See Chap. III. 
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No, I], Commerce, and the great number and wealth of its citi 
Lj zens. It seems to have belonged originally to the Trino- 
vantes, and it is not known how or when it came into 
the possession of the Cantii. Some even imagine that it 
was a mistake in Ptolemy in ascribing it to that people; 
or that the Londinium of his time stood on the south 
side of the Thames. ‘ 
2. Daruenum, or Darvernum, is evidently Canterbury. 
8. Rutupie is generally believed to have been situat- 
ed at Richburrow, near Sandwich; which was the usual 
landing-place of the Romans from the Continent. * 


XIX. The Regni were the ancient inhabitants of Surrey 
and Sussex, and perhaps of part of Hampshire.” Their 
town was, | 

- Neomagus, or Noviomagus, which is generally placed 
at Woodcote in Surrey ; though Mr Baxter and some 
other antiquaries contend for Ravensburn in Kent.' 


XX. The Belge inhabited Wiltshire, Somersetshire and 


part of Hampshire.“ Their towns were, 


1. Iscales, which is generally placed at Ilchester in 
Somersetshire. 

2. Aquse Calide, is evidently the Bath in Somersetshire, 
which was very famous for its medicinal waters in the 
Roman times, as appears from the many Roman antiqui- 
ties which have been there discovered. ' 

_ 8. Venta, or Venta Belgarum, is supposed, with good 
reason, to have been situated where the city of Winches- 
ter now stands. ™ 


f Dr Gale Itin, Ant. ® Camden, p. 244. Horsley, p. 13. Baxter, p. 205¢ 
® Camden, p. 179. Horsley, p. 375. 

1 Camden, p. 192. Horsley, p. 373. Baxter, p. 185. Som. Ant. Cant. p. 24. 
K See Chap. III. ' Horsley, p. 323. 

™ Camden, p. 138. Horsley, p. 378 
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“XXI. The Durotriges were the ancient inhabitants of , No, II. 
Dorsetshire." Their town was, ie dena 
Dunium, which is supposed, by Camden, to hayestood 

where Dorchester now stands. Mr Baxter places it on 

the summit of an adjacent hill, where there is a ditch 

and bulwark, now called Maiden-castle ; while Mr Hors- 

ley thinks it was situated at Eggerton-hill. ° 


_ XXII. The Dumnonii were the ancient possessors of De- 
vonshire and Cornwall, and, as some think, of a part 
of Somersetshire.” Their towns were, 

1. Voliba, which is placed, by Camden and Baxter, 
at Grampound; but Horsley thinks it was situated at 
Listwithiell. * | 

2. Uxela is supposed, by Mr Camden, to have been 
situated at Listwithiell; by Mr Baxter, at Saltashe ; and 
by Mr Horsley, at Exeter. Mr Camden’s opinion 
seems to be most probable. * 

3. Tamare, was certainly a town upon the river Ta- 
mor. Mr Horsley thinks it was Saltashe; but Mr 
Camden and Mr Baxter are more probably right, in 
supposing it to be Tamerton, which still retains its an- 
cient name.” 

4. Isca, or Isca Damnoniorum, was most probably 
Exeter, and the capital of the Damnonii. Here Ptolemy 
subjoins Legio Secunda Augusta, thesecond legion, called 
the August, implying that this legion had its stated head- 
“quarters at Exeter. But this is a palpable mistake, either 
‘of Ptolemy, or of his transcribers. For there is the fullest 
evidence that the head-quarters of this legion were long 


™ See Chap. Ul. © Camden, p. 56. Baxter, p. 109. Horsley, p. 462. 
P See Chap. III]. 9 Camden, p. 147. Baxter, p. 254. Horsley, p. 373. 
-* Camden, p. 18. Baxter, p. 257. Horsley, p. 378. 
* Horsley, p. 376. Camden, p, 25... Baxter, pe 224. 
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No. II. at Isca Silurum, or Caerleon, in Monmouthshire; and fo 
“—v— evidence that ever they were:at Isca Damnoniorum, or 
Exeter. * 


Before we take our leave of this part of Ptolemy’s Geo- 
graphy, it may be proper to take notice, that he mentions 
only twenty-two British nations to the south of the Wall 

of Antoninus Pius; whereas, in the first section of the 
third chapter of this book, twenty-five nations are said to 
have been seated in that part of thisisland. Thereasonof 
this difference seems to be, that the Bibroci, Ancalites, 
and Attacotti, which are mentioned by other writers, and 
not named by Ptolemy, were not distinct nations, but 
incorporated with some of their neighbours, at the time 
when he wrote his Geography. | 

As the twelve British nations of Caledonia, named by 
Ptolemy, and the Horesti, mentioned by ‘Tacitus, were 
never subdued’ by the Romans, and but little known to 
them, it may be sufficient to refer the reader to the first’ 
section of the third’chapter of this book, for an account’ 
of these nations and their towns. 


t Horsley, p. 78. 
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MAP OF GREAT BRITAIN, ACCORDING TO THE 
ITINERARY OF ANTONINUS. 
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NUMBER IV. 
ANTONINI ITER BRIFANNIARUM. 
Antoninus's Itinerary of Britain. 
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Tas most valuable remain of antiquity was probably No. IV. 
composed at the command of some of those Roman ~~” 


emperors who bore the name of Antoninus; though 
some additions might be made to it afterwards, when 
new military ways were laid, and new towns and sta- 
tions built. It seems to have been designed, in general, 
to give the Roman emperors, and their civil and mili- 
tary officers, a distinct idea of the situation, extent, and 
principal places of the several provinces of that prodi- 
gious empire; and, in particular, to be a directory to 
the Roman troops in their marches; for it contains the 
names of the towns and stations on the several military 
ways, with the number of miles between each of these 
towns, and that which stood next to it, on the same 
road, at the distance of a day’s march. It is divided 
into many different and distinct Itinera, or Routes, in 
each province; some leading one way, some another ; 
some longer, others shorter. That part of this work 
which respects Britain (with which alone we are at pre- 
sent concerned) is divided into fifteen of these Itinera, 
or Routes; of each of which we shall give the original 
(and Mr Horsley’s translation) in the text, with a few 
short notes at the bottom of the page. 


ITER I. ROUTE I. 
Miles. 
A LIMITE, I. E. A From the limit, 2. ¢. the 
VALLO, PRE- wall, to Hebberstow- 
TORIVM VS- fields, or Broughton 156 
QUE M. P. CLVI 


Vor. IT. DD 


4 
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No. 1V. ‘A*BREMENIO |: & Riechester as 
—————/ CORSTROPITVM M,. P. xx Corbridge 20 
* VINDOMORA ' - M. B.1x Ebchester 9 

VINOVIA M.P.xIx  Binchester 19 

“ CATARACTONI M. P. xx1I_ Cataract 22 
“isvRIVM == M. P. xxiv Aldborough [24 
EBVRACVM LEG. York 17 


VI. VICTRIX  M. P. XVII 
e ‘f I b ds * 
DERVENTIONE M. P. VIE On Derwent River 7 





~ ©Though Dr Gale, in his Commentary on the Itinerary, p. 7. placeth 
Bremenium at Brampton, on the river Bremish in Northumberland, 
‘and. others place it at Brampton in. Cumberland; yet the altar that was 
‘found at Riechester, near the head of the river Read, in Northumber.- 
land, with the name Bremenium upon it, is a demonstration that this 
was its real situation. Horsley, Brit. Rom. p. 243. 


b Both Dr Gale and Camden have evidently mistaken the situation 
of Vindomora ; the former placing it at Dolande, within less than five 
miles of Corbridge; and the other at Walls-end, which is quite out of 
the way of this Iter, which proceeds from north to south, along the 
famous military,road called Watling-street. See Horsley’s Brit. Rom, 
pe 196. .; er 


1S : Dhis Resan town and station was situated in the fields of Thorn- 
borough, about half a mile above Cataract-bridge, on the south side. of 
the river Swale, where some faint vestiges of it, and the military ways 
leading to and from it, are still emai and where many Roman coins 


hidy been Found. 


‘¢ This town; in another eee, is called Isurum: Saighrio, and was 
petbibhj the capital ‘of that powerful British nation; the Brigantes. It 
whs' ‘unquestionably situated ‘at’ ‘Aldborough, om the river Ure, from 
‘whence Isyrum ‘derived its ancient British and. Roman name. The 
* founditions of the nar ea / still be traced. | 


© This station was sriiiuedeiaaaily situated on the banks of the river 
Derwent, from which it derived its name, though. the particular spot on 
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nef Miles, 
f DELGOVITIA. MiP. xa Wighton yey 3S OND. AV. 
*praroRio . M.P. xxv Hebberstow-fields, or...) Sor" 


Broughton » =)... +725 


ITER IL | ROUTE IL. zs 


A VALLO AD PORTVM RI- From beyond the wall. 
TVPAS. M. P, CCOCLXXXI — tO Richborongh, in 
Kent — 481 
* A BLATO BYLGIO Middleby 





tas 1 
which it stood cannot now be ascertained. Gale, Camden, Baxter, and 
others, fix it at Aldby ; but Mr Horsley thinks that out of the line, and 
rather supposes it to have been at Kexby, though there are no none 
of it remaining at either of these places, 


f This station is generally placed, by antiquaries, at Wighton, oF at 
Godmanham, a village about half a mile from it, 


® Preetorium is placed, by several antiquaries, at Patrington ; but'Mr 
Horsley, for various reasons, thinks it more probable that it stood either 
at Broughton, or in Hebberstow-fields, on the grand military way now 
called High-street, which runs from’ the: Humber to repent Horsley, 
Brit, Rom. p. 405, &e. | " Axeator 


The tracing this very long route, which seems to haye reached from 
one end of the Roman territories in Britain to the other, is attended 
with many. difficulties, which, it is probable,. will never be removed. 
Antiquaries are divided in their opinions about the situation of Blatum 
Bulgium, the place where it begins » for though Camden, Gale, Baxter, 
and some otbers have’ fixed it at Boulness, on the south coastjof Solway 
Firth, at the end of Severus’s wall, yet Mr Horsley hath made it highly 
probable that it was really situated at Middleby in Annandale. 


pp 2 pTiests tr Mole Wow new 1 ( } 
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os Miles. 
! CASTRA EXPLO- 

RATORVM mM. Pp. xix Netherby 12 
¥ LVGVVALLIO” M.P. x1 Carlisle 12 
! VOREDA Mm. Pp. xtv Old Penrith 14 
*'BROVONACIS M. P. x11 Kirbythure 13 
VERTERIS M.p. xuit Brugh, under Stanemore 13 
« LAVATRIS M. P. XIV. Bowes 14 
‘CATARACTONI M. P..xvt Cataract | 16 
ISVRIVM mM. P. xxiv Aldborough 24 
°EBVRACVM M.P.xviI York 17 





\i°Yf Blatum Bulgium was really at Middleby, every circumstance 
léads us to fix the Castra Exploratorum at Netherby, and the mote at a 


‘small distance from it. For at the former there was a famous Roman 


town, ‘and at the other an exploratory camp. Both these places are at a 
propér distance from Blatum Bulgium on the one hand, and Luguval- 
lium on the other, and situated on the military way which led from, the 
one to the other. } 


* Though Dr Gale fixes Luguvallium at Old Carlisle, yet it is on 
many accounts more probable that it stood where the city of Carlisle now 
stands, 


1 Old Penrith, which was certainly the place where the Roman station 
Voreda stood, is situated at the north-west end of Plumpton-wall, about 
four miles to the north of the present town of Penrith. on a noble mili- 
tary way, which is there in highest preservation. 


™ Dr Gale was certainly mistaken in placing Brovonacie at Kendale, 


which is more than ten miles further from Penrith, and quite out of the 
course of this Iter. But the station near Kirbythure, where Roman in- 


scriptions and other antiquities have been found, answers exactly to the 
situation of Brovonaciz. 


® The ,Roman military way on which this and the last station were 
situated, is in such high preservation, the vestiges of the stations are so 
plain, and the distances answer so exactly, that there can be no dispute 


_ abgut their situation. 


° This. ee or r Route coincides “with the forts from’ Cataract to 
York, 
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42) 
rea ga Milew. - 7) 

PCALCARIA M. PIX Tadcaster _, 9 No. IV. 
“CAMBODVNO M.P.xXk + Near Gretland 20 ye 
* MANVCIO M,. P. xvi41. Manchester . 18 
* CONDATE mM. Pp. xyiir Near Northwich | 18 
* DEVA LEG: XX.» fo 4 eed 3% 
. ¥ VICT. M.P. xx ‘ Chester .. x eee ee 
* BOVIO M.P.%».: Near Stretton. ... ..10 


P York was a place of great note in the Roman times, being a co- 
lony, the residence of the governor of the province, and sometimes 
even of the emperors, and the head-quarters of the sixth legion. It 
is no wonder, therefore, that it is so often mentioned in the Jtinerary, 
and that so many roads led to it and from it. This Iter from York 
proceeds upon a different road from the first, pointing more. to, the 
west. It is a little uncertain whether Caicaria was situated at. Tad- 
caster or at ic oa See Horsley Brit: Rom, p. 411,, Camd. 
Brit. p. 670. 4 : oe ea 


4 Cambodunum is placed by Dr Gale and Mr Baxter at Almon- 
bury, where some Roman. antiquities have been found ; but Mr, Hors- 
ley thinks it. more. probable, that it was near Gretland; and is also 
of opinion, that there is an error in the numerals, which should have 
been xxx, 


* The Roman station Manucium, is universally agreed to have been 
situated near Manchester, where the vestiges of it are still visible. But 
Mr Horsley thinks there is also an error here in the numerals, which he 
imagines were originally xxiii. The original British name of this place, 
Dr Gale conjectures, was Main, which signifies a rock, — 


f 


* Though Condate hath been getierally placed ‘at epg hdt ‘Mr 
Horsley hath made it very probable that 2 it was Spears seaci bates 
wich. 


_ * Deva was unquestionably situated where the city of Chester now 
stands, and was a Roman colony, and thé head. -quarters of the twentieth 
legion, 


" Bovium is placed by some antiquaries at Bangor-monahorum, by O- 
thers at Boverton, and by Mr Horsley somewhere near Rexitzow. _ But 
its situation is really unknown. 
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Miles. 

MEDIOLANVM M.P. xx Near Draiton : 20 
*RVTVNIO — mM. Pp.xtr Near Wem --.- 12 
*~WRIOCONIO M.P.xX1 Wroxeter ol 
* -VXACONIO “m.p. xt Near Sheriff Hales... 11 
> -PENNOCRVCIO M.P. x11 Nearthe river Penk. 12. 
ETOCETO mM. P. x11 Wall near Litchfield. 12 
© MANDVESSEDO M. P. xvi Mancester 46 





* Antiquaries are no less divided in their opinions about the si- 
tuation of this station, which is in reality as little known as that of the 
former. 


¥ Camden, Gale, and Baxter, are unanimous in their opinions, 
that Rutunium was situated at Rowton-castle; but Mr Horsley is 
very positive that it was really at Wem, on the banks of the river Ro- 
dan... 


' * Uriconium was certainly situated at Wroxeter, and its ancient 
British name, Urecon, is still preserved in that of a neighbouring moun- 
tain called the Wrekan. 


Dr Galeand Mr Cambden place Uxacona at Okenyale, and Mr 
Baxter at Newport; but Mr Horsley, following the tract of the military 
way, and observing: the a fixes it at nh ATES BARRENS: eR 
Sheriff Hales. 


..¥ Though Dr Gale is positive that this station was situated at Stretton, 
yet,it is more: probable, on several: accounts, that it was seated on the 
banks of the river Sete ee ereter es 


if ib duaaidlacelectene agreed to, place. Manduessedum at Man- 
chester, which stands, on the Roman military, way called: Watling-street, 
and where.many Roman coins haye been found, Camden and Gale. de- 
rive its ancient British name from Maen a.reck.;; but. Mr Baxter derives 
it from Mandu Essedin, which, he Says, is a family-seat or city. But it 
Was perhaps really derived ‘from Mandu Huicci, the city or capital of the 
Huiccl, thé ancient British inhabitants of these parts.“ 
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‘ Miles, 
4 VENONIS ,. Mob xr Cleycester 5. yoy qq?” 
© SENNAVENNA Pp. xvi. Near Daventry,,, . ,...,1,7 
* {LACTODORO M. yp. xtr Towcester |... ,,,,.12 
©'MAGIOVINTO  M.® xviz Eenny. Stratford... 17: 
DYROGOBRIVIS ~M/P.Xtr Dunstable |, ...12 
» VEROLAMIO m.P. xir St Albans pean! 


i gvLLoNIAcIs. Ms PIX’ Brockley-hills ...... 9 


* LONDINIO M. P. XII London 12 





-4 This station is sapposed to have stood at or near the place where: the; 
two great military roads, called the Fosse and Watling-street, interseeted 


each other, 


* Though Mr Camden, Dr Gale, and Dr Stukeley, have. placed’ Ben- 
navenna at Weedon, Mr Horsley’s reasons for fixing it at or nest Dae: 


ventry seem to be satisfactory. 


f Mr Camden and Dr Gale have fixed Lactodorum at sakes Strat- 
ford, and imagine that its original British name was compounded of the 
two British words, Lach, a stone, and Dour; water. -Mr Bullet, ‘in 
his Celtic Dictionary, derivés this name from a a — snl. ae 


® Mr Horsley conjectures that the two stations, Magiovintum and 
Durocobrive, have been transposed by the carelessness of some tran- 
scriber, and that Durocobrive was at Fenny Stratford, and Magioviné 
tum at Dunstable ; because, in that case, the. meaning, of the ‘original 
British names of these places will be more agreeable to thelr |situas 
tions, 


» There is no dispute among antiquaries about the situation of Ve- 


rolamium, which was unquestionably at Verulam, near St <Albats, 


It was a very flourishing ‘and’ populous-city in, the Roman: times, ‘and 
honoured with the titles and privileges of a municipium or free city. 


i All our antiquaries agree in ‘placing Sulloniace: at Brockley-hills, 
where tiany ‘Roman antiquities have been found) Mr Baxter; “arid 
some others; think that this 'was the —- of} the’ — a 
which: was taken by Julius Oasary)!/ 8 sie ite abi ovis 


ok ‘This great, ‘populous, and Tich city, was the capital. of provincial 
Dritain in the Boman times, and the paint to ) which no. fewer. than eight 
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Nos IVs 'Soviomaco «MiP Xs.) Woodcote,near Croydon 10 
VAGNIACIS M. P. xvi11 Northfleet eit My Bg 
““BVROBRIVIS M.P. FX | Rochester’ bus tog 
“ DUROLEVO M.P.xvi Milton 16 
“DVROVERNO | M.P. x11 Canterbury | 12 
" ADPORTVM RI- ee 
TVPIS M.P. x11 Richborough j2 
ITER IIL. ) ROUTE III. 
ALONDINO AD» ~—'_— |:* From’ Lendon to the 
“ PORTVM Dv- © </-: } haven at Dover 66 
BRIS ~~° © MePy LEVI: | sah 
A LONDINIO From London 
DVROBRIVIS M.P.xxvir_ Rochester 27 
Fi ¢: Ie) : 


tuary, 


ee er 


se j 


of these Itinera or Routes of Antoninus led. Thederivation of the name 
of this famous city will never, perhaps, be settled to universal satisfac- 
tion; but those who desire to see all the most probable conjectures of 


learned men about it at one view, may consult Bullet’s Celtic Dictionary}, 
tom. i, p, 349, 350. 


_. | The situation of this station is very uncertain; but Camden, Gale, 
and Horsley, have agreed in placing it at Woodcote. - 


mA our antiquaries have, on good grounds, agreed in fixing Duro- 


brivee at Rochester; and in deriving its ancient British name from Dur, 
# river, and Briv, a town. 


“® The situation of this station is quite ‘uncertain, and Mr Horsley 
seems to be singular in placing it at Milton, 


¢ , POLIT EAT Tayi wwe ft ay us ‘it. 1) oF cute fab ip 
_° There is no dispute about the situation of this station; and Mr 


oA 4 . Fe ee ‘ . d f | > 
Baxter, derives its ancient name from Dur, a river, and Vern, a sanc- 
de : FO ah *,0'% 4 4.3! ma DS te We hep dey adtege iv ; at Degen ay 


2419 my fe F ity fy Piegeoe? avari +t hits ef" Msesipt ts way Pegg 


oO ult oF ova even if oS IBS wt te beirre ah sate | Vs. gig. 
»' This long’ route terminates at Richborough, where the Romans 


commonly embarked for the Continent, as we do now from Dover. *”: 
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, Miles. 

DVROVERNO) 6) Me Pe KV! amen, ocowvas ’ Wel LVée 
“4D PORTUM . ye. peat 

« DYBRIS M. Pe x1V Dover te pnasaoovkt 

; bavi gy Ov 10 © 
ITER LV. ae oe Od | i ROUTE IVy0..07 

Mijes.: 

ALONDINO AD  ~—__-_- From London to the | 
PORTVM LE- ~—_ haven at Lime 68 
MANIS M. P. LXVIII 7 

ALONDINIO * From London ' 

DVROBRIVIS .M. P. XXVII. Rochester gs 4 BF 

- DVROVERNO.. M, P. XxV.. 9 Canterbury 26 gery yj 25 

* AD PORTVM Lime, near. West- »,. 

ITER V. ' ROUTE V. 

A LONDINIO LYGY- From London to Car- 
‘VALLIVM AD VAL~ “Tike, 3 near ds Walt: AAS 
LVM © M. P. ecccxinr ids to 

‘ sabe “how 

ALONDINIO 4... “Fain London. age 

ere qt tras 





9 There is no dispute or uncertainty about the situation of any of 
the stations in this short route. It may be proper, however, to take nd- 
tice, that the stations of Noviomagus and Vagniace, between London 
and Rochester, and of Durolevumi, between Rochester and Canter- 
bury, are not mentioned i in this route. This makes it ‘probable that these 
three stations had been slighted by the Romans when this route was corii- 


posed; which is probably the reason that no certain vestiges of them can 
. be discovered. 


* All the stations in this short route have been mentioned before, and 
are perfectly well known, except the last. Lemane is generally sup- 
‘posed to have been the sarhe place which is called Kaivog Asgenv, the New 
Port, by Ptolemy, and to have been situated at or near the village of 
Lime, about a mile beyond Studfal-castle.. It was a haven in the. Ro- 
jaan times niotk suse ale ¥: 


Masao). sit sot bodysdery elaonnio 
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Noi TVé ‘\exsaromaco M. poxxvet Near Chelmsford, - 
Se | 
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? 
* 


} or Writtle : 8 
*:GOLONIA Mm. Pp. xk1v: ‘Colchester ‘24 
“WILLA FAV= 

STINI M.P.xxxv Dunmow 85 al. 25 

| AL. XXV 

* ICIANOS M.P. xviir Chesterford 18 
*CAMBORICO M.P.xxxv  Icklingham 35. 
* DYROLIPONTE M.P. xxv Cambridge 25 
“DVROBRIVIS M.P. xxxv Castor 35 





* Notwithstanding the pompous name of this station (Cesar’s seat), 
its very ruins are now so entirely ruined, that its exact situation can-~ 
not be distovered ; but by the distance from London, and the direction 
of the road on which this route proceeds, it must have been at or near 
Chelmsford. 


* Though our antiquaries are divided in their opinions about the 
situation of Colonia, it seems upon the whole, to be most probable, 
that it was at Colchester, on the river Colne, from which it derived its 
name, . : 


* Villa Faustini is placed, by Camden, Gale, and Baxter, at St Ed- 
mond’s-bury, in Suffolk: but Mr Horsley prefers those copies of the 
Itinerary which have xxv for the numerals, and fixes it at Dunmow. 
Wherever it ‘was situated, it probably derived its name, Villa Faustini, 
from some great Roman called Faustinus having a country-seat there. 


* This station is placed by Camden, Gale, and Baxter, at Ichburrow 
in Norfolk ; but Mr Horsley fixes it at a large fortified piece of ground 
between Chesterfurd and Ickliton, in Cambridgeshire, 


Y All our antiquaries, except Mr Horsley, place Camboricum near 
Cambridge, ata place called, by Bede, Grantcester; and derive its name 


from Cam, crooked, and Brit, a ford, 


% Those antiquaries who place Camboricum at Cambridge, fix Duro- 
lipons at Godmanchester. 


* Dr Gale fixes Durobrive at Bridge Casterton, two miles north 
from Stamford; but Camden, Baxter, and Mlorsley, place it at Castor, 
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Miles. 
> CAVSENNIS.. -M.P.Xxx Ancaster. 30 No: IV. 
©“. LINDO M.P. xxvi___ Lincoln 1 ce eee 
“sEGELocr M.P.xIv’  Littleborough ds 
* DANO M.P.xxI Doncaster +19] 
LEGEOLIO M.P.xvt' Casterford ~~ 16 
EBORACO M.P.xxI York 21 
ISVBRIGANTVM M, P. xvit Aldborough 17 
CATARACTONI M. Pp. xx1v Cataract »- 4+ 2D 
LAVATRIS M. P. xvIII Bowes | “1 9 BB 
VERTERIS - M.P.xl1I Brugh ~ | 48 
BROCAVO M.Pp.xx Brougham-castle 20 
LVGOVALLIO M. Pp: xxif Carlisle 22 





upon the river Nen, or rather at the village of Dornford, near Castor,. 
where many Roman coins and other antiquities have been found, 


4 


> Dr Gale supposes that Causenna was situated where Nottingham 
now stands; but Mr Horsley fixes it at Ancaster. He is sensible. that 
this will not correspond with the distances in the Itinerary as they now, 
stand, and therefore supposes that the transcribers had committed a mis- 
take in the numerals, which should have been xxxvi opposite to Causen- 
nis, and xx opposite to Lindo, 


© There is no dispute about the situation of this station, which was a 
Roman colony, and a place of great note. 


4 All our antiquaries agree in placing Segelocum, which is called Age 
locum in the eighth Iter, at Littleborough, where Roman coins, altars? 
and other antiquities have been found. 


® As there is no dispute among our antiquaries about the situation of 
this and the following stations in this Iter, it is tactiecelanty to < detain 
the reader with any further remarks upon it. . ) 
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aa ITER Viv 8%) (ROUTE Vi. 
ree 4 eo Miles. 

No. IV. 4.tonpinio uin- |. From London to Lin- 

y=! pyM 7 M.P.cLv1 —coln 156 
ALONDINIO From London _ 
VEROLAMIO ‘mM. Pp. xx1 St Albans | 21 
DVROCOBRIO - M..P. x11, Dunstable _. 12 
MAGIOVINIO M.Pp.xu Fenny Stratford 12 
LACTODORO MM. P.xyl . Towcester is 46 
fIsANAVATIA M.P.xII Near Daventry = 12 
*TRIPONTIO .M.P.xIr, Rugby . 12 
VENONIS M. P. IX Cleycester 9 
* RATIS M. Pp. xt Leicester 12 
*VEROMETO M.P.xuI Near Willoughby 13 


*MARGIDVNo M.P.xi11 Near East Bridegeford 13 





Si: ‘These six mnons were explained i in the second Iter. 
& Drs Gale and Seubeley place Tripontium at Dowbridge; and the 
last of these authors derives its name from Tre, a town, and Pant, a lit- 
fle valley, in which Dowbridge is situated. Camden and. Baxter fix Tri- 
pontium at Torcester, and Camden derives its name from -the- British 
words Tair-ponti, which signifies three bridges. But Mr Horsley sup- 
poses it to have been situated where the town of Rugby now stands. 


» This Iter leaves Watling-street at Cleycester, and proceeds from 
thence to Lincoln, on the Fosseway: Rate is placed by all our anti- 
quaries at Leicester, where many Roman antiquities haye been found, 
and particularly described by Camden, Stukeley, and others. a 


. 7 t ‘The vestiges | ‘of this ‘station are distinctly described by = IOREISy 
in his Itinerarium Curiosum, p- 102, 103. . 


© The name of the next station, Ad Pontem, hath determined Dr 
Stukeley and some other antiquaries to place it at Bridgeford. But Mr 
Horsley, following the course of the Fosseway, and observing the dis: 
tances, fixes Margidunum here, and Ad Pontem at another, 
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Miles. 
‘AD PONTEM! (MP. vit Near Sonthwell : : ; 7 No. IV. 


“ CROCOCOLANA M.P.viI_ Brugh, near Collingham 7 


i 


.. ITERVIL, | ROUTE VH. 


A." REGNO LON- : | From Chichester . ‘to | 

| DINIVM © M.P.xcyt London “96 

CLAVSENTO = M. Pp. xx Old Southampton’ 20 

° VENTA BELGA- | | aks 
RVM M.P.x Winchester pci: Fi 

? CALLEVA ATRE- j a: 
BATYM M. Pp. xxit Silchester ‘4 “99 

pore vai cen ee ewe 


! The distance and direction of the road, rather than any vestiges of 
a station, determited Mr Horsley to fix Ad Pontem at this place; and 
he supposes that the eittesite town of Newark arose out of the 
ruins of this station, .. ts re 


™ The vestiges of this station, which are very faint, are described by 
Dr Stukeley, in his Itinerary, p. 98, 99. 


" Mr. Camden, Dr:'Gale, Mr Baxter, and others, are unanimous in 
fixing Regnum, the capital of the Regni, at Ringwood; but Mr Hors- 
ley hath produced several.reasons for supposing it to have been situated 
where Chichester now rae sas - 

° There is no dispute among our antiquaries abqut the situation of 
this station. It was the capital of the Belge. For the word Venta, 
which is joined to the name of several of the ancient British nations, to 
denote the capital of these nations, is derived by Mr Baxter from the 
old British word Wént, head or chief. 


wv Stukeley hath produced several arguments for placing Calleva at 
Farnham, in his Itinerary, p. 196; and Mr Horsley hath given his rea- 
sons for fixing it at Silchester,,in his Britan. Roman. p. 458. 


LINDO: |: : mM/psxir Lincoln - 12 .f 
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A 


* PONTIBUS 


M.. Py XXII 
*LONDINIO M.. Py XXII 
ITER VIII. 
AB EBVRACO LON- 

-DINIVM  M, P. CCXXVII 
AB EBVRACO | 
LAGECIO. M. P. XXI 
DANO M. P. XVI 
AGELOCO M. P. XXI 
LINDO M. P. XIV 


CROCOCOLANA M. P. XIV 
MARGIDVYNA MM. P. XIV 
VERNOMETA M. P. XII 
RATIS M. P. XII 
VENONIS M. P. XII 
BANNAVANTO M. P. XVIII 
MAGIOVINTO M. P. XXVIII 
BDYROCOBRIVIS M. P. XIE 


VEROLAMIO M. P, XII 
"LONDINIO  M. P. XXI 
ITER IX. 


A VENTA ICENORVM 
LONDINIVM M. Ps CEX¥VHI 


“A VENTA ICENORVM 





Miles. 
Near Old Windsor ~ 22 
London , 22 
ROUTE VIII. 
From York to Lon- 
don 227 
From York 
Castleford Z1 
Doncaster 16 
Littleborough 21 
Lincoln 14 


Brugh, nearCollingham 14 
Near East Bridgeford 14 
Near Willoughby 12 


Leicester 12 
Cleycester — 12 
Near Dayentry | 18 
Fenny Stratford 28 
_ Dunstable 12 
St Albans | 32 
London 21 
ROUTE IX. e3 
From, Caister,. near, 
. Norwich to Lon- 
don’ : 128 


From Caister 





4 Some of our antiquaries place this station at Colebrook, others at 


Reading, and others at Staines. 


* A} the stations in this Route have been mentioned in some of the 


former. 


* Venta Icenorum was probably the capital of the Iceni, and is gene- 
rally supposed, by our antiquaries, to have been situated at Caister, a- 
bout three miles from Norwich, which ‘is believed to have atisen out of 


the ruins of this ancient city. 
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Miles. 

‘srromMaGo = M. P. xxxt_ Walpit - -\ « 81 Part IV. 

“CAMBRETONIO M. P. xxlI Stretford 24 yr 
“AD ANSAM | M. P. XV Witham 15 
* CAMVLODVNO M. P. VI Maldon | 6 
*"CANONIO  =™M.P.Ix  Fambridge 9 
CESAROMAGO ™M.p.x11 Near Chelmsford ~ 12 
* DYROLITO mM. Pp, xvi Lecton 16 

AL. XX¥I 

LONDINIO M. P. xyi London’ 6 





t Mr Camden supposes this station was at Thetford ; but Dr Gate 
and Mr Horsley agree in fixing it at Wulpit. ‘az Ede 


* Mr Camden and Dr Gale fix this station at Bretonham, on the river 
Breton; but Mr Horsley thinks the distance suits better with Stretford, 
near the confluence of the Breton and the Stowr. 


* Our antiquaries have made a variety of conjectures abdut the reason 
and derivation of the name of this station,. which are all uncertain. Dr 
Gale supposes it was situated at Barklow, near the sourcé of the river 


Pant, and imagines that the real name of the station was Ad Pansam, ~ 


But Camden and Horsley have fixed it at Witham. 


¥ Though Camulodunum had been the capital of the great British 
king Cunobeline, the first‘foman colony in this island, ‘and! a place of 
great magnificence ; yet it is wow so entirely ruined, that our antiquaries 
are much divided in their opinions about the place where it was situated. 
Dr Gale contends earnestly for Walden ; Talbot, Stillingfleet, and Bax- 
ter, are as positive for Colchester; while Camden, Horsley, and others, 
plead for Maldon. 


* Mr Camden hath placed this station at Chelmsford, and Dr Gale 
hath fixed it at Little-Canfield. 


" It is imagined that the transcribers have here, committed, hy 
in the numerals, which should have been xxx, opposite to, Durlita, and 
V Opposite to Londinio. . No del shandte ciaid bu uisdwd vill 
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Miles.’ 
A GLANOVENTO MEDIOLA- From Lanchester, in 
NVM _  M. P. CL the county of Dur- 
ham, to the station 
near Draiton, on 
the borders of 


Shropshire 150 
> A GLANOVENTO From Lanchester 
GALAVA m. Pe. xviit Old-Town. 18, 
| Als XXVIII 
ALONE M. Pp. x11 Whitely-castle 12 
GALACVM M..P.xIx Appleby 19 
BREMETONACIS M. P. xxvit_ Overborough . 27 
AL. XXXII 
COCCIO M. P. XX Ribchester 20 
AL. XXV | 
MANCVNIO ..M.P.xvII Manchester ks 
Ree ye” AL. XXVII 8 
CONDATE mM. Pp. xvi1r_ Near Northwich 18 
MEDIOLANO M.Pp,xvi1t Near Draiton 18 
AL, XVIII 
ITER XI. ROUTE XI. 
A ° SEGONTIO DEVAM From Caernarvon to 
M. P. LXXXIII Chester 83 | 








> ‘This ts the most difficult and perplexing route of any in the Itinerary, 
and there are hardly any two of our antiquaries agreed about the begin- 
ning, end, or course of it, - In this perplexity we have chosen Mr Hors- 
ley for our guide; and refersuch of our readers as have a taste for in- 
quities of ‘this kind, to his notes upon it in his Brit. Rom. p. 448, &e. 

© Nothing can be more certaiit ‘than ‘this, thatthe transcribers of the 
Itinerary have committed several mistakes in the numerals.” Forein 
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A SEGONTIO . . From Caernarvon. . me No, IV. . 
CONOVIO M.P. xxiv Caer Rhyn 4. 
VARIS My ‘Ps RIK. Bodvary at 
AL, XXI 
DEVA | -M..P. xxx1r Chester 32 
AL. XXI 
ITER XII. ROUTE XII. 
A * CALEVA MVRIDVNVM From Silchester, by» 
VRICONIVM Egerton, to Wroxe~ 
M.P.CLKXXVI_ ter 186 
* CALEVA From Silchester 
* VINDOMI M. P. XV. Farnham - — 1S 





yaany of these routes the sum total of the miles prefixed, differs from the 
real amount of the particulars. Even in this short one, the difference 

ween the sum prefixed (83) and the real amount of the particulars 
(75) is no less than eight; and Mr Horsley. thinks both numbers are 
wrong, and that the whole length of this route was no more than 67 
miles. +f t:.# ‘ 


4 This route from Silchester, near Reading, to Wroxeter, takes a pro- 
digious compass to Muridunum, which is the réason that station is men- 
tioned in the title of it. The sum prefixed to this route differs no less 
than 104 from the real amount of the particulars. 


© Though Mr Horsley is singular in his opinion that Caleva was sié 
tuated at Silchester ; yet the arguments which he-hath: brought in sup- 
port of that opinion seem to amount almost to a demonstration. 


* If Mr Horsley is right.in placing. Caleva at.-Silchester, he is pre- 
bably right also.in placing Vindomas at Farnham,. theugh .contrary to, 
the general opinion. It is impossible for us, at this.distance of time, to, 
discover what engaged the Romans to make such sudden turns, and. 
such long excursions in several.of these routes. In the seventh route. it is, 
only 22 miles from Caleva to Venta Belgarum ; but in this one, mak- 
ing a. compass.by Vindomis, it.is.no fewer, than 36 miles. 
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, ; Miles, 
No. ly. VENT BELAGA= ‘ Winchester. . 21 
_. RVM M. P. XXI 
BRIGE  M.P.XI Broughton 1] 
AL. IX | 
SORBIODVNO M. P. IX) Old Sarum 9 
; AL. XI 
*® VINDOCLADIA M. P. XIII Near Cranburn 13 
* DVRNOVARIA M. P. vIIL. | Dorchester 8 
<a AL. XXXVI. 
‘MVRIDVNO M.P.xxxvr Near Eggerton 86 
ie ie is AL, VIII 
* SCADVM NVN- Near Chiselborough 15 
NIORVM  . M. P. XV 
1 LEVCARO M. P. XV Near Glastenbury 15 





& Dr Stukeley traced the Roman Road all the way from Old Sarum, 
for 13 miles, to near Boroston, where he places Vindocladia. See Itin. 
—_ p. 180. 


b All our antiquaries agree in fixing Tiniorista at caches where 
many Roman antiquities have been found, and the vestiges of the Ro- 
man walls of the city, and of an amphitheatre without them, are still vi- 
sible, and have been described by Dr Stukeley, Itin. Curios. 'p.'150, &¢. 
Mr Horsley very reasonably snpposes that'the numerals have been trans- 
posed by the carelessness of some transcriber; and that xxx should have 
been set opposite to Durnovaria, and v111 opposite te Muriduno. 


4 Camden, Gale, and Stukeley, place this station at Seaton, and Bax- 
ter fixes it at Topisham. 


* € Scadum Nunniorum is unquestionably a mistake of the transcriber 
for Isa Dumnoniorum, which hath been placed by all our other anti- 
quaries at Exeter; but Mr Horsley gives his reasons for —* from 
hem in his Brit. Rom. p, 462, 463. 


1 Camden, Gale, and Baxter, imagine that Leucarum was situated 
‘where the village of Lohornow stands; on the banks of the river Lohor, 
in Glamorganshire ; which seems to be at far too great a distance. 
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“BOMIO = M.P.xv Near Axbridge iar No. fv. 
“ NIDO M.P.XV Near Portbury — : 15 —— 
© ISCALEGVA AV- ~ | | . 
GVSTA m.P.xv Caerleon 15 
BYRRIO M.P.1x Usk | tes 
GOBANNIO M.P.x1I Abergavenny 12 
MAGNIS M. Pp. xx11_ Kenchester " “92 
* BRAVINIO M. P. XxIV Ludlow oy 
VRIOCONIO M.P.xxvir Wroxeter 27 
ITER XIII. ROUTE XIII, 
AB ISCA CALEVAM From Caerleon to Sil-* 
so M. PB. cIx _ chester 109 
" AB ISCA From Caerleon 
BVRRIO M.P.Ix Usk 9 





™ This station is placed by Camden and Gale at Boverton, in Gla- 

® Nidum is fixed by Camden, Gale, and Baxter, at Neath, in Gle 
morganshire. It must be confessed that the real course of this route 
from Muridunum to Iscalegua Augusta, is very uncertain, 


° This should certainly have been written Isa Leg II. Augusta; 
which all our antiquaries agree was situated at Caerleon (the city of the 
legion) upon Usk, which was a place of great magnificence in the Roman 
times, and the head-quarters of the second legion, called Augusta. 


P Mr Horsley differs from our other antiquaries concerning the situ- 
ation of this and the preceding station, but he hath given very strong 
reasons in support of his opinion. See Brit. Rom. p. 465, 466. 


4 The sum total of the miles prefixed to this route, which is 109, dif- 
fers no less than 19 from the sum of the particulars, which is 90. This 
is a demonstration that there is an error in the numerals. Dr Stukeley 
imaginés that-a station, viz. Cunetio (Marlborough, ) ‘with the ‘numerals 
xix, hath been left out between Durdcohisvium and Spinal" 

EE2 
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Pen Y, Miles. 
", BLESTIO M, Py XI,.,, Monmouth cake 
QARICONIO M.P,,X1..;; Near Ross eee 
CLIVO M.P.XW.:;; Gloucester — __ ,.,,15 
PVROCORNOn of yg pied 
{) VIO \M,,P.xIy;, Cirencester Barats - 14 
*, $PINIS M. P..x¥,. Speen . a a 15 
GALLEVA  M.P.xv __ Silchester 15 
ITER XIV. ROUTE XIV. 
FF AT VE Py ae 
“ITEM ALIO ITINERE AB From Caerleon to Sil- 
“scA-cabtevaM’ “9 | chester,’ ‘by ‘another F 
| SDR. CLE” way.” < 103 
ABISCA (**? | From Custhecn : 
" VENTA SILVRVM MP. 1X. Caergwent © ee Ee 


i Me @amden, Drs Gale and Stukeley, have placed this station at 
Oiasown i in’ Herefordshire, 


as «® Asiqootupe is placed, by all our other antiquaries, at Kenchester ; 
but this appears to be at too great a distance, and out of. the course of 
this Iter. i 


t ‘As this avases between Clevum aa Durocornovium is t90 small, 
ai ee thinks that the = were on xk 


Uae ‘Theré is sufficient e aise that aii was those. at - ahieece But 
“as ‘xv is muth ‘too'small.a number of.miles for, the distance between 
“Cirencester and ‘Speen; we may:either suppose with Dr Stukeley, that 
 theré fs ‘@'station Oniitted between these two'places;.or; with, Mr Horsley, 

that the numerals opposite to Spinis should have been xxxv.. 


+ a 
are 


x’ As thi and the’ ‘former-routé Iéad from and to-the'same places, ‘it is 


: ighiy probable, that by the’ former the Romans designed. to pass. the 


“Severn by'a bridge’ at Rebates = hapa push aia sates 


Y This was probably the ae of the Silures, one of the ae of 
the ancient British nations, 
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tas oh a Miles, 

ABONE M.P.1x Aunshbury api 
* TRAIECTVS M.P.1x Henham ONE OUTA Rg | 

*AQVIS SOLIS ™M.P.vI. Bath - 8 

*VERLVCIONE M.P.xv Near Leckham’'! ‘95 

CVNELIONE M.P.xx Marlborough = 20 

* SPINIS M.P.xv Speen — AES 

AL XX | ee cae 

CALLEVA M. Pp. xv Silchester 15 

{i | py 
ITER XV. ROUTE XV. | 
A CALLEVi ISCAM DVYM- From Silchester to Chi-. 

NONIORVM M. P. Cxxxvi__ selborough 136 

A CALLEVA From Silchester Ps 

VINDOMI M.P. xv Farnham , 15 





* Our antiquaries are generally of opinion, that Trajectus should have 
been placed before Abone ; and that it was situated at Oldbury, where 
they suppose there was a ferry over the Severn ; but Mr Horsley ima- 
gines that Trajectus was situated at the passage over the Avon, near 
Henham. 


* Aque Solis was unquestionably Bath, which was much frequented 
by the Romans for its warm and medicinal springs. 


> Verlucio is placed by Dr Gale at Westbury, and by Dr Stukeley 
at Hedington; but Mr Horsley, following the course of the military 
way from Bath to Marlborough, and the distances from both these 
places, thinks it more probable that it was situated near Leckham, or pt 
Silverfield, near Lacock, where great quantities of Roman money aiid 
been found. 


¢ The sum total prefixed to this Iter, is 103; but the sum of the.par- 
ticulars amounts only to 98, which is five miles less. Mr Stukeley ima~ 
gines that the numerals xx were originally set opposite to Spinis, which 
reconciles the sums to each other, and both to truth, | 
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Miles 

VENTA BELGA~ - 
RVM M. P. XXI Winchester 21 
BRIGE M. P. XI Broughton 1} 
SORBIODVNI M.P. VIII Old Sarum 8 
““ , WINDOCLADIA M. P. XII Near. Cranburn 12 
CVRNOVARIA M.P. IX Dorchester _ g 
‘MVRIDVNO) M.P.xxxvI Eggerton 36 

* ISCA DVMNO- 

NIORVM M.P. Xv Chiselborough 15 





@ All the stations in this route have been mentioned in some of the 
former, ‘ 
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Miles 

No. IV. yENTA BELGA- ose 
—r-y———_ ss RVM M. P. XXI Winchester 21 
BRIGE M. P. XI Broughton 1} 
SORBIONVNI M.P. VIII Old Sarum 8 
= ‘0° WINDOCLADIA M. P. XII Near. Cranburn 12 
CVRNOVARIA M.P. IX Dorchester : 9 
‘MVRIDVNO M.P.xxxvi Eggerton 36 

* IsCA DVMNO- 

NIORVM M.P. Xv Chiselborough 15 





@ All the stations in this route have been mentioned in some of the 
former, 
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NUMBER V, 


MAP OF BRITAIN ACCORDING TO THE NOTITIA™ " 
IMPERII. | pre 1 





NUMBER VI. 


THE NOTITIA IMPERII, AS FAR AS IT RELATES TO BRi- 
TAIN, WITH A TRANSLATION AND NOTES. 
Some of the most active of the Roman Emperors were 
at great pains to gain a distinct knowledge of the seve- 
ral provinces of their wide-extended empire; that they 
might be enabled to improve, protect, and govern them 
in the best manner; and also that they might know how 
to draw from them the greatest advantages they were 
capable of yielding. Augustus composed a volume, 
which he committed, together with his last will, to the 
custody of the Vestal Virgins, containing a brief de- 
scription of the whole Roman Empire; its kingdoms, 
provinces, fleets, armies, treasures, taxes, tributes, ex- 
pense, and every other thing which it was necessary or 
proper-for a prince to know.* Hadrian was at still 
greater pains to make himself thoroughly acquainted with 
his dominions; for with this view, amongst others, he 
visited in person every province, and even every consi- 
derable city of the empire; taking a particular account 


* Sueton. in Octavio, c. 101, Dion, 1, 56. p. 591, 
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XV. Ve of ,the. fleets; armies,,taxes, cities, owalls, * ramparts, 
==¥——" ditehes,.arms, wiachines,.and: every other thing worthy 
of attention.®., Ifthe Memoirs.of this:imperial traveller 
were now extant,..they| would present: us with an.enter+ 
taining: view of the state of our country im that/early pe- 
riod,, But these, ‘together with the volume of Augustus; 
and probably many others of ‘the same nature, are efi- 
tirely lost. Some few works, however, on:this subject, 
have escaped the devastations of time, and. the:nodess 
destructive ravages of barbarians. Of this kind are the 
Itinerary of Antoninus, already explained, and that 
which is commonly called the Notitia, which we are 

~ now to illustrate. 

The title, at full length, of this valuable monument 
of antiquity runs thus—“ Notitia utraque dignitatem cum 
Orientis tum Occidentis ultra Arcadii Honoriique tem- 
pora.” The contents of it are suitable enough to this 
title, being lists of the governors of the several provinces, 
with the civil officers which composed their courts and 
executed their commands; and also of the chief military 
officers in these provinces, the troops which they had 
under them, and the places where they were stationed. 
The author, or rather the compiler of this work, is not 
known. There might, perhaps, be some particular of- 
ficer at the imperial court, whose duty it was to compile 
such a register, for the use of the Emperor and his mi- 
nisters, out of the returns which were sent from the pro- 
vinces. The precise time in which it was written can- 
not be ascertained. The very title of it bears, that it 
reached below the times of Arcadius and Honorius, who 
reigned jointly in the beginning of the fifth century, and 
of whom the last died A. D. 425; and the contents of it 
show, that those sections of it which relate to Britain, were 





> Dion, 1. 69. p- 792. 
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SECTIO XLIX. 


a. ee 


No. VL Sus dispositione viri spectabilis * vicarii Britanniarum ; 
oun amen Consulares, 
* Maximee Ceesariensis, 
Valentiz ; 
Preesides, 
Britanniz prime, 
Britannis secunde, 
Flavize Ceesariensis, 
Officium autem habet idem vir spectabilis hoc modo: 


* Principem de schola agentum in rebus ex ducenariis, 


Cornicularium, 

Numerarios duos, 

* Commentariensem, 

Ab actis, 

Curam epistolarum, 
Adjutorem, 

Subadjuvas, 

* Exceptores, . 

Singulares et reliquos officiales, 





NOTES ON SECTION XLIX, 


* The Vicarii, in the lower empire, were officers of state next in dig- 
nity and power tothe Preefecti Pretorio. The Vicar of Britain had the 
chief authority over all the five provinces of Britain, under the Prefect 
of Gaul. 


6 Consulars under the lower empire were of two kinds; viz. such as 
had actually been consuls, or such as had the title and privileges of con~ 
suls conferred upon them by the emperors, though they had never en-' 
joyed the high office of the ana Vid. Cod, Justin, 1, 12. t. 3, 
l, 4. . if 7s) : 


APPENDIX. 


SECTION XLIX. 


Dwnover the government of; the: honourable the vice- No. VI. 


gerent of Britain are: 

Consular governments of those parts of Britain, called . 
Maxima Ceesariensis, 

Valentia ; 

Presidial governors of those parts of Britain, called | 
Britannia prima, 
Britannia secunda, 
Flavia Ceesariensis. 

This honourable yicegerent hath his court composed i in 

this manner : 
A principal officer of the agents, chosen out of the 
- _-Ducenarii, or under officers, 
A principal clerk or secretary, ; 
Two chief accountants or auditors, = 
A master of the prisons, 7 a See 


A notary, 


a4 eer 


tf 


A secretary for despatches, pte es é 
An assistant or surrogate, Siege cin 
Under assistants, naib 
Clerks for appeals, a 


Serjeants and other inferior officers, 


© See the situation and extent of the five provinces into which the Ro- 
man territories in Britain were divided in the, third section of the third 
chapter. The two most northerly provinces were nea by ns 
as being most exposed to danger. 

® Under the lower empire there were many becca bodies of 
men of different professions ; and these incorporated bodies were cate? 
Scholae. Vide Cod. Justin. 1. 12. t. 20, 


© The master of the prisons was called Commentariensis, from his 
keeping an exact calendar of all the prisoners in all the prisons under his 
inspection. 


f The Piedra Git a patient ae ol eit ‘or sehaciets, who 
recorded the proceedings and sentences of the judges upon appeals. 


Hy 
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SECTIO Lil. 

VT of to die. x 
Wo. VL Sus dispositione v viri i spectabilis comitis littoris ae 
«, ,fiel per Britanniam.: ” 1 

Preepositus ° numeri Fortensium Othone, 
_,Preepositus militum Tungricanorum Dubris, , , 
_. .Preepositus numeri Turnacensium Lemannis, — 


_Prepositus equitum Dalmatarum _ Branodunensis, 
Branoduno, 
; Prepositus equitum Stablesian, Garionnonensis, Ga- 
rionnono, 
_» byibunis cohortis prime Vetasiorum, Regulbio, | 
_Preepositus legionis secundze Auguste, Rutupis, 


. Preepositus numeri Abulcorum, Anderide, 
~ Preepositus numeri exploratorum, * portu ‘Adurni. 


Officium autem habetidem vir spectabilis¢omeshocmodo: 

Ricsiar ss ex officio ee ete a parte 
| (peditum, “ga 

Maenrics duos, ut supra, ex : officio supra 

©: Conmimentariensem ex officio, oe 
Cornicularium, 

| ‘Adjatorem, | 
Subadjuvam, 
* Regerendarium, ; 
Exceptores, vanes 
Singulares, et reliquos officiales, 





NOTES ON SECTION LI. 
* For a description of the office of the count of the Saxon digs see 
Chap. 3. Sect. 3. 
bh These numeri were pers either ‘déichnants or independent 
For: siaeneonmialh jiokaiass stations, which were, unis the com- 
and of the count of the Saxon shore, see Chap. 3. Sect. 3. 
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SECTION Lil. 


Unpen the government of the honourable’ the count of No. VI. 
thé Saxori shore in Britain: 0 
The commander of a detachment of Fortensis at O- 
thona, 
The commander of the Tungrian soldiers at ery 
The commander of a detachment of soldiers of Tour- 
nay at Lime, 
“Phe commander of thé Dalmatian horse, styled Bra- 
_, nodunensis, at Brancaster, 
The commander of the Stablesian horse, styled Ga- 
rionnensis, at Borough-castle, : ao ies 
The Tribuneof the first cohort of Vetasiansat Reculver, 
The commander of the second legion, called Augusta, 
at Richborough, . | so ccsael 
The commander | of a detachment of the Abalct at 
 Anderida, One cae 
Lhe, ‘saint of a. Astachment, of scouts at Fert 


somouthe ioe» , “4 
This honourable count hath his court + compose in this 
manner: | rt Z 
' A principal tien frem chia ae ses general bo 
in ordinary attendance, harsiteles itTO UF 
Two auditors, as above, from the sbovermentidned 
court, fl ee 


A master of the prisons, from the same! com, 
A clerk or secretary, AION DL si 
An assistant, edie coi ttos 29 ec igi 

- An simatic 5 eh doit tae 
A register, He AOET Ste FO RTO 

>» Olerks of’appealsy so fe naib a eT * 
Serjeants, and minder Cm est Pope © yeh 





4 The Regerendarius was so called from the verb regerere,“Whieltex+ 
pressed ‘his’ office ‘of’ rests ged — abstr sheen registers 
for their preservation;© “To! 20 eet fw {f to Jeuins orts Io baa 
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SECTIO LIII. 


No. VI. Sus dispositione viri spectabilis * ‘comitis Britanniaram: 


ea nant 
Provincia Britanniz. 


Officium autem, habet idem vir spectabilis comes. hoc 
modo: 
. Principem ex officio —— militum m prasentalum 
alternis annis, | aman os 
Commentariensem, ut supra, | 
Numerarios duos singulos ex utroque, officio supra 
dicto, 
Adjutorem, 
Subadjuvam, 
Exceptores, 
Singulares, et reliquos officiales. 





NOTE ON SECTION LILI. 


® For a description of the office of the count of Britain, see Chap. 3. 
Sect. 3. When this section of the Notitia was written, it seems probable 
that the forces which had been formerly under the command of the count 
of Britain, and garrisoned the stations and forts in the interior parts of 
the province, were withdrawn, as no longer necessary. These forces, 
however, are mentioned in section 40, and were as follows: 

Victores juniores Britanniciani 
Primani juniores 

Secundani juniores 

Equites Cataphractarii juniores 
Equites Scutarii Aureliaci 
Equites Honoriani seniores 
Equites Stablesiani 

Equites Syri 

Equites Taifali. 


APPENDIX. At 


SECTION LIIl. 


Unver the government of ma honourable the count No. VI, 


of Britain. ' —— 
The province of Britain. , | 


This honourable count hath his court — in this 
manner : 

A principal officer from the court of the steel of the 
soldiers, in ordinary attendants, changed ait a 

The master of the prisons, as above, 

Two auditors, one from each court above —— 

An assistant, 

An under-assistant, send 

Clerks of appeals, pentlie 

Serjeants and under-officers. ot OTR 
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SECTIO LXIII. 
Sus dispositione viri spectabilis* ducis Britanniarum : 


> Preefectus legionis sexte, 

. Preefectus equitum Dalmatarum ° Presidio, 
Preefectus equitum Crispianorum Dano, - 

. Preefectus equitum Cataphractariorum‘ Morbio, : 
Preefectus numeri Barcariorum Tigriensium ‘ Arbeia, 
Preefectus numeri Nerviorum: Dictensium‘ Dicti, ' 
Preefectus numeri vigilum* Concangio, 

Preefectus numeri exploratorum Lavatris, 


Prefectus numeri directorum Verteris 
Preefectus numeri defensorum * Braboniaco, . 


os 





NOTES ON SECTION LXLUL 


* For an account of the office of the duke of Britian, see Chap 3. 
Sect. 3, 


> The head quarters of the sixth legion was so well known to be at 
Eboracum (York), that it was not thought necessary to name it in. 
the Notitia. 


° Presidium is a Notitia station which is not mentioned (at least by 
that name) in the Itinerary of Antoninus. Both Camden and Baxter 
place it at Warwick, but Mr Horsley thinks it was nearer York, and 
fixes it at Broughton in Lincolnshire ; supposing it the same with Pre- 
torium in the Itinerary. 


* Morbium is neither named in Ptolemy’s Geography nor in the Iti- 
nerary. Both Camden and Baxter suppose that it was at Moresby; but 
Mr Horsley thinks this too distant from York and Doncaster, and fixes 
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SECTION LXUII. 


Unver the government. of the honourable the Duike No. VI. 
of Britain: a 
The prefect of the sixth baitie wee 
‘The prefect of the Dalmatian horse at soucnsia: 
The prefect of the Crispian horse at Doncaster, 
The prefect of the Cuirassiers.at Templeburg, 
The prefect of a detachment of the Borcarii Tigre- 
sienses at. Moresby, 
The prefect of a detachment of the Necvii Dictenses 
at Ambleside, 
The prefect of a detachment of Sacmuat at Kendal, 
The prefect of a detachment of scouts at Bowes, 
The prefect of a detachment of Directores at Brugh, 
The prefect of a detachment of Defensores at Over- 
borough, 





it at Templeburgh in Yorkshire, where there are large vestiges of a Ro- 


man station. 
© Arbeia is a station only mentioned in the Notitia. Mr Camden and 


Baxter place it at Iceby i in Cumberland, but Mr Horsley thinks it was 
at Moresby. 

f Dicti is a Notitia station, and is, by the general consent of antiqua- 
ries, supposed to have been situated at Ambleside in Westmoreland, where 
the ruins of a Roman station are still visible. 

® Concangium is another ‘station not mentioned in the Itinerary, ad 
is generally believed to have ‘been situated at Watercrook, near Kendal, 
where there are visible remains'of a station, and Reman antiquities ‘have 
been found. 

h Braboniacum is supposed by Mr Horsley to be the same with Bre- 
metonez in the Itinerary. 
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APPENDIX: 
Preefectus numeri Solensium ‘ Maglove, 


- Preefectus numeri Pacensium * Magis, 


‘Preefectus numeri Longovicariorum Longovico, 


_Preefectus numeri Derventionensis Derventione, 


"Item per lineam valli: 
. Tribunus cohortis quartee Lergorum Segeduno, 


Tribyunus cohortis Cornoviorum Ponte Ailii, 
Preefectus ale prime Astorum Conderco, 
Tribunus cohortis primz Frixagorum Vindobala, 


_  Preefectus alee Saviniane Hunno, 


.. Preefectus alee secunde Astorum Cilurno, - 


_ ‘Tribunus cohortis primee Batavorum Procolitia, 


Tribunus cohortis prime: Tungrorum Borcovico, 


Tribunus cohortis quartee Gallorum Vindolana, 


Tribunus cohortis prime Astorum /isica, 


S)sotty 1G Dt aetdsad taal 
Tribunus cohortis secunde: Dalmatarum Mapnis, 


utd j 





i Maglove is another Notitia station which Mr Baxter places at Ravens 
gias, but Mr Horsley, with better reason, at Gretabridge. ; . 
_ ® Mr Camden supposes the Mages, in the Notitia, to be the same with 
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_ The prefect of a detachment of Solensessat;Greta- No, vii 
bridge, Leeman oni 
The prefect of a detachment of : ‘Pacenses: atPierve- 
bridge, . 
The prefect of a detachment of Longovicarii at Lan- 
caster, 
The prefect of a detachment of Deiventionensie on 1 the 
Derwent. 


Also along the Fine of the Walls 1." 
The tribune of the fourth cohort of the Largi at Cou- 
sinshouse, 
The tribune of a cohort of the Cornovii at N sailatles 
The prefect of the first wing of the Asti at Benwell-hill, 
The tribune of the first cohort of the Frixagi at Rut- 


chester, 

The prefect of the wing styled Saviniana at Halton- 
chesters, _ 

The prefect of the second wing of the Asti at Walwick- 
chesters, 

The tribune of the first cohort of the Batavi at Car- 
rowbrugh, 

The tribune of the first cohort of the Tungri at House- 

steeds, 

The tribune of the fourth cohort of Gauls at Little- 
chesters, , 

The tribune of the first cohort of the Asti at Great- 

_ ,chesters, 

The tribune of the second cohort of Dalat at 
Carvoran, 





Magnis in the Itinerary, and placeth it at Old Radnor; but in this he 
is probably mistaken. 

1 For an account of the stations on the line of Severus’s Wall, see the 
- Dissertation on the Roman Walls in Britain in this Appendix, No. IX. 
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Na: Vik ze Myibestins cohorts primes. Ailies.. saameiiaal Amtbo- 
\eweryred gianna, 

i Prabfectus ale -Petrianze, Petriania,,:: ety denqad dy 

-o PreefectusnumeriMaurorum Aurelianorum.Aballaba, 
.y Tribunus cohortis secundee: Lergorum. Congavatay’ 
_ibntbunus cohortis primer Hispanorum .Axeloduna, 
-» Tribunus cohortis secunda, Thracum Gabrosenti,, 


_ Bribunus cohortis prime: ‘lie classics: Tunnocelo, 


, Tribunus cohortis prime Morinorum Glannibanta, 


_, Tribunus cohortis tertie Nerviorum ‘Alione, 
Cuneus armaturarum Bremetenraco, 
_,,Preefectus alee prime Herculex Olenaco, — 


# 


Tribunus cohortis sextze Nerviorum Virosido. ° 
e- fPae 't, 4 Te ; : 


Officium autem habet idem vir spectabilis dux hoc modo: 
Priicipers ex officiis sie label lsum prtenta 
“Hum alternis annis, = 4 | + 
Commentariensem utrumque, ! 
Numerarios ex utrisque officiis omni anno, 


Adjutorem, . ~ path, ? 
Subadjuvam, oo ae 
- Regerendarium, Qe ieabets bas af 


Exceptores, Scsdtate A 
Singulares et reliquos officiales.. be eb trt”) 
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Thétribuneof the first cohort of Daciime, exthed His, No. VI. 
at Burdoswald, en aed 
Theprefect of thewing called Petriana at Canbetdefirt, 
 The‘prefect of a detachment of Moors called Aure- 
liani, at Watch-cross, 
- Thetribuneof thesecondcohortof the Lergi at Stanwix, 
The tribune of the first cohort of Spaniards at Brugh, 
The tribune of the second cohort of Thracians at 
Drumburgh, 
~The tribune of the first marine 0 eohines styled Atlia, 
at Boulness, 
The tribune of the first cohort of the Marini at 


Lanchester, 

The tribune of the third cohort of the Nervii at ‘Whit- 
ley-castle, anes 

A body of men in armour at Brampton, .....a 


The prefect of the first wing called sacoiai at Old 
Carlisle, vat 
The tribune of the sixth cat of the Necvi wr" ices ? 
sabi 
y ae 
The same honourable count hath his court composed i in 
» this manners, 
A principal officer from the courtsof the generalaof the 
soldiers in ordinary attendance,. changed. aie 
A master of the prisons: from each, 
Auditors yearly from both the courts, . 
An Assistant, * wie 
An under-assistant, = , port 
_ A register, 
_ Clerks of appeals, . 
Serjeants, and other ander-officers, 
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DISSERTATION ON THE ROMAN FORCES IN BRITAIN. 


wed ONY 4. 


No. VIII. Fo enable the English reader, who is butdittle acquaint- 
—~—’ ed with the eonstitution of the Roman’ atmies, .to judge 


. {he better of what hath’ been said in the preceding his- 


tory concerning the conquest of this Island by that peo- 
ple; wei ‘Hive here» subjoined a very brief account ofthe 
several bodies of troops employed by them :in making 
and preserving that conquest. By this we shall see 
deirly ‘that’ the Romans viewed the acquisition of this 
noble island, uncultivated as it then was, ina very im- 
portant fivht; that they met with ‘a vigorous opposition _ 
from its brave inhabitants ; and that they were obliged to 


employ a very great military force +o overcome that'op- 


position, and to impose their yoke i the oie) of 
atee- born Britons. 

To render this account of the Reman forces in Béiain 
more intelligible, it is necessary to give a short descrip- 
tion of the Roman legions, and of the auxiliary troops. 
The legions were'the flower ‘and strength of the: Roman 
armies, being composed only of Roman citizens; of whom 
a certain number, consisting both-of horse and foot, 
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formed into one body, under officers of different ranks, No.VHI. 
constituted a legion. It appears that this corps did not ——~—~ 
always contain the same number of troops, but varied 
considerably at different periods. During the regal go- 
vernment of Rome, the legion consisted of threethousand __ 
foot, and three hundred horse; under the consuls it was | 
composed of four thousand two hundred foot, and four 
hundred horse; but under the emperors it amounted to 

six thousand, of which four hundred were horse. The 

legions were distinguished from each other, as our regi- 

ments are at present, by their number, being called the 

first, second, third, fourth legion; and also by certain 
honourable epithets, as the strong, the valiant, the victo- 

rious, the pious, the faithful, and the like. The number 
ofilegions which were kept on foot by the Romans way, 
véry different, aceording tothe extentof theirempire, and ~~ ~~: 
the exigencies of their affairs. In the early times of the 
republic they had commonly no more than four legions; 

but in the flourishing ages of the empire they had no 

fewer than twenty-five.” The foot which composed a _ 
legion were of four kinds, called Velites, Hastati, ,Prin~ 

dipes, and Triarii. The Velites were lightly armed, with 
different kinds of weapons, as swords, bows and arrows, 

‘slings and. javelins, and were designed for,skirmishing 

with the enemy before a battle, and pursuing them after 

a ‘defeat.. For defensive armour the Velites had only, a: 

small round target, and a helmet or a headpiece. The 
Hastati, Principes, and Triarii, were all armed nearly 

in the same manner, with swords and spears, and large 

shields, and differed little from each. other except in the’ 

time which they had served, and the degrees of military 

skill: and experience which they had acquired.. In the day 

of battle, the Hastati- were placed-in the first line, the 
Principes in the second, and the Triarii in the third. 
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No; VIL. The. Velites formed small flying pasties both in front and): 

“==errear,:. Each legion was subdivided intoten.cohorts,-each | 
cohort. into. ten; centuries, and) each, eentuty into-tén 
decurions, . The, whole legion was,.commanded byia les 
Se», cach cohort .by.a military, ribune,-each: century: 
by.a,centyriony: and. each, decurion. by. a :déeurid;'ior! 
decanus, Each;century: had a,vexillam orn pair iofi cos 
lqurs, tothe gparding of which; ten \of:the best-sobdiers 
in the century. were allotted; and ali these,imthedifferent |: 
centuries of a legion, formed a very choice body.of meny 
which was called the vexillation of that Jegion;:and) was . 
sometimes separated from it, and sentwpon particular set- 
viges,’... Lhe, vexillation of alegion was équal in nomber 
of men,to,a cohort, and had an equal proportion allotted: 
uptoit in the execution.of all public works," The num- 
ber. of cavalry in a legion, was four: hundred, diyided into 
ten troops, and the troop was,again divided intothreede= 
curige, each of which was commanded by a:decurioy’ The; 
arms of the cavalry were much.the same with thosé of the: 
heavy, armed foot, except.that their:shields were shorter, ': 
for the, conveniency, of managing, them ‘oni ‘horsebaele:: 
Many, ancient, writers express the highest admiration of: 
the wise and excellent constitution of the. Roman legion; : 
to which they ascribe, in, a greatmeasure, ithatdong and 
almost, uninterrupted course.of victories which that, peo» 
pleobtained overall other nations, Fhd legioniwas indeed 
a little army, of. free, citizens, containing within itself a 
due proportion of all the. different. kinds of ‘troops; ‘both 
horse and. foot, which were.then ‘in use; ‘all well armed,’ 
excellently, disciplined; and,commanded bya great nuni+ 
ber of officersin the most regular subordination,.: But it 
was the noble, virtues.of, dourage;); patience,’ diligence, 
obediencey sobriety, .and ardent. zeal. for.ihe honour of 
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their corps ‘and-their/eounsty,'|with “whieh the’ Roman No Vint’ 
legions werd animated; which renderéd them invincible? =" 
Besides the legions, the’ Roman armies’ consisted of 
auxiliary troops, \raised in those ‘cities ‘and provinces of ' 
theempire whoseinhabitants had not beh honoured with” 
thetitleand-privilegesof Roman citizens:' Theatixiliaries ° 
were riot ‘formed into legions,’ like the Roman soldiers,’ 
but into cohorts, and their subdivisions. “The reasons OF 
this-distinctiom might be, that some citiés and ‘provinices' 
did not furnish a sufficient number of troops to coinpose 
a legion;.and. that the Romans did ‘not think it prudent” 
to form so great:a number of auxilizries into one body.’ 
The auxiliary cohorts were not wholly iridépendent ‘of, ’ 
and, unconnected with, the Roman legions; but a certain © 
number of auxiliaries, both horse arid foot, were united to ” 
each legion, and were called the auxiliaries of that legion, 
beirig-ecommonly employed in the same services, and sent» 
uponithe)same' expeditions with the legion.“ The auxi- 
lianies of, eachlegion were equal to thé legion in number’ 
of foot, but double: in-the number of horse.” “The auxi-'" 
liavies, were armed after-the manner of their respective | 
countries, except when the’ Romans thought it proper to’ 
make some: change in’ that’ particular. The auxiliary 
troops wereiseldom: or never -perinitted to serve ‘in the” 
country to:which they belonged, ' but were sent mtd some’ 
distaut.province.. 'Thé excellent ‘polity of this measure 
is yery,obvious. ‘The:auxiliaries were commonly placed | 
at the two extremities. of the line‘of battle, the’ Romans — 
resexyving the.centre to themselves: It is‘for this reason — 
that the auxiliary foot areso often called cornua, or horns, 
and the auxiliary horse, ‘ale, or wings. “The ‘Roman’ 
generals, however, sometimes changed this disposition in| 
the day of battle, placing’ the auxiliaries in the front and 
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Nv. VIII. centre, to save and spare the legionsi! | This very:short 
‘——y——— snd. general description. ‘of the Roman :legionary-and 
auxiliary troops,’ will,' itis: hoped, be sufficientto enable 
the reader to understand the ‘following: account of the 
Roman forces in Britain, the only end for which jit.is 
hete inserted. In this account, a legion is estimated at 
the round number of ‘six thousand men, and: the auxi- 
liaries at the same. 
 Jalius Cesar, in his first expedisicn into Biitain, 
boas with him only the infantry of the seventh and 
tenth legions, which could not make up quitetwelve thou- 
sand men, as the cavalry of these twolegions, which hehad 
eomimandedtofollow him, never arrived.* Thesmallness 
of thisarmyseemsto intimate that Cuesarentertained buta 
mean opinion'of the Britons, and expected to meet with 
little resistance. He soon discovered his mistake; and 
therefore, in his second expedition, he brought over no 
fewer than five entire legions, making a gallant army of 
thirty thousand Roman soldiers, but without any auxi- 
liary treops.". With this great army this greatest of ge- 
nérals‘made no permanent conquests; but after gaining 
sore advantages, and sustaining some logses, he carried 
his forces back again into Gaul. Thenext attempt which 
was made upon Britain, in the reign of Claudius, was 
with:a-still greater army, consisting of four legions and 
their auxiliaries, or forty-eight thousand men.'. The 
four legions. which came over on this occasion were, the 
second, the ninth, the fourteenth, and the twentieth; for 
these, and.these only, are mentioned in the history of that 
expedition. This gteat army continued in Britain from 
A.D. 48, when it-arrived, to A.D..76,, when the four- 
teerith legion was recalled, in the first year of Ves- 


f Tacit. Hist. 1. 5. c. 16. Vita Agric. ¢.-35. 
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pasian:* From thence there were only three legions»in No/ VI. 
this island to the reign of Hadrian, when the sixth came —~——™ 
over from Germany, | As these five, the second, sixth, 
ninth, fourteenth and twentieth, were'the only Roman 
Jegions which made ‘any long stay, or did any thing me- 
morable here, it may not'be improper to take a short 
view of the arrival, departure, and most. considerable 
works and services performed by each of them, in order. 
~ ‘The second legion, whieh was surnamed Augusta, or 
the August, came into’ Britain, A.D.:48, in the reign 
of Claudius, under the commatid of Vespasian (who was 
afterwards emperor), and continued here near four hun- 
‘dred years to the final departure of the! Romans.' Itwas 
‘on'this account that this legion was also called Britannica, 
or the British. It had a principal share in all the great 
actions, and great’ works, performed by the Romans.ih 
thisisland, particularly in building theseveral wallsof Ha- 
Arian, Antoninus Pius, and Severus.” It appears, from 
inscriptions still’remaining, that this was the only legion 
employed in a body on the Wall of Antoninus in Seot- 
land. ‘The head-quarters of this legion was at Isca Silu- 
tum or Caerleon, #.¢. the city of the legion, for.the 
greatest part of the time it continued in Britain;: but 
when the Nofitia Imperii was written, it was quartered 
at Rutupe, or Richborough in Kent, from whence it 
was soon after transported to the Continent.”. zit 
~ ‘The'sixth legion, whose name is comnionly thus writ 
ten in ins¢riptions: Leg. VI. 'V. P. F. 2. e. Victrix, Pia, 
Fidelis; ‘thé ‘victorious, pious, and faithful, came. from 
Germany into Britain inthereign of Hadrian, about A:D. 
120. This circumstance we learn from an inscription to 
thehonour of one Marcus Potitias, as secretarytothe kms 
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. 0. Vit. peror Hadrian, and a triburie’of’ the sixth legion, wita 
which (the inscription says) he ¢ame over out of Germany 
into’ Britain.® This legion probably came inthe train‘of 
Hadrian when /he visited Britain, and was employed by 
him in building his Wall in the north of England, and 
left behind him to supply the place of the ninth legion, 
which was either disbanded, or removed before that pes 
riod. From that time, the sixth legion bore ‘its part in 
all the wars and works of the Romans.in this ‘island. 
It appears with unquestionable certainty from inscrip- 
tions, that the vexillation of this legion built 7801. paces 
of Antoninus’s Wall in Scotland, while the body. of: it 
was probably employed in protecting the workmen from 
the assatilts of the Caledonians.® After this work was 
finished it returned to York, which was the stated head- 
quarters of this legion. It is further evident from in- 
scriptions, that this legion wrought upon the Wall of Se- 
verts, though it cannot be discovered what quantity of 
that they executed; and in these parts they continued 
to their final departure out of Britain, some time in the 
former part of the fifth century, — ved 
The ninth legion came into Britain in; das reign of 
Claudius, A.D. 42, and was the most unfortunate of 
all the Roman legions which served in this island. ‘The 
infantry of ‘it were almost entirely cut in pieces by: the 
Britons, in their great revolt under Boadicia. It was re 
cruited in the reign of Nero with two thousand Roman 
soldiers and eight cohorts’ of ‘auxiliaries; but being still 
weak, it was attacked, and severely handled by the Cale. 
donidns ih’ the sixth campaign’ of Agricola.“ We hear — 
no tore of the ninth legion after this second disasters 
Tt'is most'probable that it-was-at length disbanded, and 
the remains of it incorporated with the sixth. 
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» The fourteenth legion was one.of the four which came No, VIII, 
ever into Britain. in, the reign of Claudius, where it ag= Sanya 
‘quired. great, honour, and contributed so much to the re- 
duction of, this island, that the soldiers. of it;were. called 
the conquerorsiof Britain." .'The Batavians, who ; were 
the} auxiliaries. of this legion;.were also. much renowned 
for their bravery, and reckoned;among the veteran forces 
of the-empire, famous for many victories.’. ‘This;was the 
only entire legion in the army of Paulinus, when he, ob- 
tained that great victory over. the Britons under Boadicia; 
and.to: their valour this victory was in great measure 
owing.’ After this legion had remained in Britain about 
twenty; five years, it was transported to the Continent by 
Nero, A.D,:58,. who designed to send it to Asia,’ _ But 
the death of Nero, and the troubles which. ensued, |prer 
vented the execution of that design; and Vitellius, being 
jealous of this legion, sent,it back with its auxiliaries into 
‘Britain about ayear after. As they, were on their march 
towards this island the second time, a great quarrel hap- 
pened-at Turin between the Jegion and jits auxiliaries, 
who had taken different sides in the:competition for the 

‘empire. . Upon thisiquarrel they were separated; and Vi- 

tellins; ‘finding the auxiliaries zealous in his interest, kept 

them in his army, and, commanded the legion to proceed 

om itsmarch,”, But the fame of this legion was so great, 

thatit was notisuffered,to remain long in Britain; but 
about a year after its,second arrival, it wasrem oy the 
ne wansimies it never returned again into this 
island.’ 

The se eeitiale aeons was ‘alia one of the. four which 
came into Britain,in thé reign of Claudius, and contri- 
buted. to: the reduction of it... The vexillation. of this 
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No. 'VIH¢ legion was in the army of Suetonims Paulinus atthe battle 

“v= ‘of: Boadiciay the body of. it being’in some other part of 
the'island.” As this ‘legion continued very long in Bri«' 
tain it no doubt had its share in the several military ope 
rations df the Romans here, and also in the execution of 
their many great arid useful works. ‘The head- quarters 
of this legion, during the greatest part of the time it con 
tinued in this island, were at Diva, or West-chester ; for 
it'was not the custom of the Romans to fatiguetheir troops 
with unnecessary marches, merely for the sake of chang< 
ing'their quarters. It is impossible to discover the precise 
time when this legion left Britain. As it is not’ men+ 
tioned in the Notitia Imperii, it was certainly gone from 
hence before:that book was written. It is most probable 
that,it was recalled about the end of the fourth, or begin- 
ning of the fifth century, when the continental provitrees 
ofthe empire began to be much herested by tite incur 
sions of the barbarous nations. 

From thisshort view of the Roman legions which’ sees | 
in Britain it appears; that there were four legions heré 
from the invasion of Claudius, A.D. 43, to’ the acces- 
siém.of Vespasian, A.D. 70. From thence to the: arrival 
of Hadrian, who brought over the'sixth legion, A.D. 120, 
there ‘were three legions im: this island; the second, 
ninth, and twentieth. As the ninth legion was‘ either 
removed ‘or disbanded about that:time, the number of 
legions in Britain, from thence to'thé beginning ‘of the 
fifth century; was still three, the second, the sixth, and 
the twentieth ; which, on account of their long stay in 
this island; were commonly called the' Britannic legions. 
After the departure of the twentieth legion, at the period 
above mentioned, the other two remained some time 
longer; but were at last withdrawn; when the Romans 
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finally abandoned this island. . If. these legions had been No. VILL 


always. complete, we could know with precision the num- “"“7r”" 
ber of Roman soldiers.in Britain in these several periods. 
But this was far from being the cases . The ninth legion: 
was long very weak, and it is probable that the others 
were not very regularly recruited, especially in the times 
of, long tranquillity. 
As the Latin writers do not make so frequent ag pam 
ticular mention of the auxiliary troops as the legions, 
we cannot discover with so much certainty the particular 
bodies of auxiliaries which served in this island in ¢con- 
junction with the legions. The four legions which: 
invaded Britain in the reign of Claudius, seem to have. 
had their full compliment of auxiliaries; but what these 
were, we are not informed, except that there were eight 
cohorts of Batavians among the auxiliaries of the four-. 
teenth legion.“ But as the three Britannic legions con- 
tinued here without interruption above three hundred 
years, we are enabled, by the Notitia Imperii and Inscrip- 
tions, to discover a great part of the auxiliary cohorts 
whichserved in conjunction with these three legions. The 
full compliment of auxiliaries to three legions amounts 
to thirty cohorts of foot, and six ale, or wings, of horse, 
being ten cohorts and two alee to each legion. Now, the 
information which may be derived from the Notitia and: 
Inscriptions concerning the auxiliaries of the three Bri- 
tannie legions, as it has been carefully collected by. the 
learned and industrious Mr Horsley, stands thus: 


1, The eight following cohorts of auxiliary foot, are. 
mentioned both in the Notitia and in Inscriptions): 
_Cohors prima /Elia Dacorum. ! 
prima Batavorum. 
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No. VIII. Cohors prima Betasiorum, vel Vetesiorum. 
yo quarta Gallorum. 
‘prima Hispanorum. 


tertia Nerviorum. 
sexta Nerviorum. 
prima Tungrorum. 
2. The fourteen following cohorts of foot are men- 
tioned in Inscriptions, but not in the Notitia : 


Cohors guarta Brittonum.. 
prima Cortov... 
Carvetiorum. 
prima Cugernorum. 
prima Dalmatarum. 
quarta Frisonum. 
prima Frescor... 
quirita Gallorum. 
prima Hamiorum. 
secunda Lingonum. 
ex provincia Maur... 
prima Thracum. 
prima Vangionum. 
prima Vardulorum, 


8. The nine following cohorts of auxiliary foot are 
mentioned only in the Notitia, but are not found in 
Inscriptions : . | 

Cohors prima /Elia classica, 
prima Astorum. | 
Cornoviorum. 
secunda Dalmatarum. 
prima Frixagorum. 
secunda Lergorum. 
quarta Lergorum. 
prima Morinorum. 
secunda Thracum. 
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The seventeen cohorts of auxiliary foot, which are No. VIII. 
mentioned in the Notitia, very probably belonged to —~-— 
the second and sixth legions, which continued longest in 
Britain, and were in it when the Notitia was written. 
But as seventeen cohorts do not make up the full com-- 
plement of auxiliaries for two legions, it is probable that 
the other three cohorts belonging to these legions acted 
as scouts, watchmen, and guides, of which several bodies 
are mentioned in the Notitia. The fourteen cohorts 
whose names are found in inscriptions, though they are 
not mentioned in the Notitia, were perhaps the auxi- 
liaries of the twenticth legion, which had left Britain 
before the Notitia was written. It is true, fourteen 
is a greater number of auxiliary cohorts than belonged 
to one legion; but as we have no evidence that all 
these fourteen were in Britain at the same time, it 
is probable that they were not, but that. they served 
here at different times, as the exigencies of affairs re- 
quired. The reader will see at what places the seventeen 
auxiliary cohorts whichare mentioned inthe Notitia were 

quartered, by looking into the 52d and 63d chapters of 
the Notitia, Appendix, No. VI. Nothing certain can 
be determined concerning the places where those co- 
horts were quartered, which are only mentioned in in- 
scriptions; because it is not very well known: where 
some of these inscriptions were found, and because some 
of these cohorts are mentioned in several inscriptions 
which have been found at different places. * 

As the auxiliary foot were formed into cohorts, the 
auxiliary horse were formed into alze or wings, because 
they were commonly stationed on the wings of the army 
on the day of battle. Anala or wing of auxiliary horse 
consisted of four hundred, and there were two of these 
wings united to each legion.” Accoiding to this ac- 
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‘No. VIII,; count, the whole number, of cavalry belonging \to. ale- 
==. sion. was twelve hundred, of which. four hundred were 


Romans, and eight hundred auxiliaries. We need:not 
make an inquiry after the wings of auxiliary . honse 
which belonged to the. ninth and fourteenth Jegions, be- 
cause their. stay here..was-so short, | that it.is not to: be 
imagined there are any monuments of them.now.remain- 
ing. But this.is not the case with the three -Britarinic 
legions; for we find five wings of auxiliary-horse,: which 
undoubtedly. belonged to.them, mentioned iv the Noti- 
tia, and three mentioned in. inscriptions. , ‘The five:fol- 


lowing are mentioned in the Notitias/ 0/010) .s.niect 
Ala prima Astorums 69.) 655-9 act guid 
Petriana. J * 099d oo pg rott eon 

Secunda Astorum, . .., , cuol 


Prima Herculea, be at speed 1k Stil 


‘ 


The three following are found only in inscriptions : 
Ala Augusta. 
Sarmatarum. 
Pettonum. 
But as eight ale or wings are too many for three legions, 
it is highly probablethat twoof these, which arefound only 
in inscriptions, are the same with some two of those in 
the Notitia, under different names. ‘We have even strong 
evidence that the Ala Augusta in thei inscriptions was the 
same with the Ala Prima Herculea in the Notitia.. All 
the three inscriptions in which this, Ala Augusta i is men- 
tioned, which are remarkably full and perfect, were found 
at Olenacum, or Old Carlisle ; and from them it appears, 
that this ala had quartered here a great number of years, 
oné of the inscriptions haying been erected A. D. 188, 
the second A. D. ‘191, and the last A. D. 242. ° ile: tap 
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pears also from the last of these iniscriptions, that thisala No. VIIT: 
way sometimes.vall ed) Ala ‘Augusta ‘Gordiana, froni the Vv 
emperor Gordian il,» ‘Now;! the! Notitia fixes:therala 
prima Herculea at the same place'(Olenacum )j whichis 
alinost'a demonstration that it:was the same with the ala 
Augusta; which had sometimes deen called 'Gordianay in 
honourofthe emperor Gordian, andafterwards Herculea, 
it honour of the emperor Maximianus Hercaleas.* Ivis 
also probable thatthe ala which is called Petridria‘in the 
Notitia, from Petriana( Cambeck- Fort), the place where 
it-was ‘quartered,'was the same’ either’with the’ Ala: Sar- 
matarum or Ala Vettotium sit being no very uncommnion 
thing for the same body of troops'to take! its name some- 
times from the place where it had been long quartered, 
and sometimes from the country towhich it originally be- 
longed. Ifthese suppositions are well'founded, we have 
the exact number of the six ale’ or wings of auxiliary 
horse which belonged to the three Britannic legions. For 
it seems probable,’ that when the twentieth legian was 
removed out of this island, its alee or auxiliary horse were 
left behind for some time, to assist those of the other two 
legions. 

"Such were the legionaryand auxiliary forces employed 
by the Romans in subduing Britain, in keeping it in sub- 
jection, and in. protecting it from its enemies. From 
this account it appears, that this wise and brave people 
thought it worth their while, and found it necessary, to 
employ avery great military force in making and preserv- 
ing this conquest. The army which subdued provincial 
Britain, under Claudius, amounted to near fifty thou- 
sand men; and the whole of that great army continued 
here about six and twenty years, until the Roman au- 
thority was thoroughly established. From, thence, for 
more than three hundred years, the standing army which 
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Wo. VIIf. the Romans kept in this island (if the. several- corps of 

v= which it was composed were not very deficient).could not 
be much less than thirty thousand strong; and even fiom 
the beginning of the fifth century.tonear the time of their 
final departure, their army-here must) have consisted of 
about twenty thousand men. Asthe Romansiwere as 
prudent economists as they were’ brave:soldiers,' we need 
not question that this island supported the army: which 
waskept up for its protection, as well as made remittances 
to the imperial treasury. The legionaries were reward 
with grants of land at or near the places where they wert 
stationed, which was one reason why the same: corps 
continued so long at the same places ; and the auxiliariés 
were paid out of the taxes and customs. The Romans 
derived two other advantages from the possession of Bri- 
tain, which made them so unwilling to relinquish ‘it. 
From hence they frequently supplied their armies in Gaul 
and Germany with corn; and here they raised’a great 
number of brave troops for the protection of the other 
provinces of their empire. For, as we see from the above 
account of the auxiliaries in Britain, that the natives of 
many different and distant nations were employed by the 
Romans to keep this country under their obediénce, so 
we may be certain that Britain was obliged to return the 
compliment, and send, great numbers of her bravest youth 
to serve,as auxiliaries in other provinces of the empire. 
From the Notitia and from inscriptions,, Mr Camden 
hath collected the following bodies of British auxiliaries, 
and from the same sources several others may be ga- 
thered ; besides many others of which no monuments 
are now remaining : | 


Ala Britannica Milliarias "0 ) 9 
Ala quarta Britonum in Egypto,., » 
Cohors prima A¢lia Britonum. 
Cohors tertia Britonum. 
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‘> Gohors' septima Britonum. 2) | 
‘o(Oohers! vigesima sexta Britonum in Armenia. | 
“\(Britanniciani sub: Magistro ‘Peditum. | 

‘'oTinvicti juniores. Britanniciani \ inter auxilia Palatina. 
‘ Bxeulcatores jun. Britan. .. 9 
>, Britones cum! Magistro Equitam Galiarum. 

) Imvecti- juniores Britones intra. Hispanias, . 

|) Britones: Sehiores in Illyrico. ° 


ae 


....As the twenty-sixth cohort of British auxiliary foot is 
here mentioned, we are certain that there were at least 
twenty-six, cohorts of British infantry in the Roman 
seryice, which amount to fifteen thousand six hundred 
men,, But, it is probable there were many more, as well 
as.@.,proportional number of cavalry. It appears fur- 
ther, that,some of these bodies of British troops had 
acquitted themselves with so much bravery as to ac- 
quire the honourable title of Invincible. 
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“pv fosvateccuson+nNUMBER IX, ae 
Oe .o9 \DIBSERTATION,.ON THE ROMAN WALLS IN . 
git niiitet ot Leonid BRITAIN. 


‘Tue Romans not only excelled all other nations in: 


the arts of making conquests, but also in the arts of 
preserving them, both from internal commotions and ex- 
‘ternal violence. It was owing to these last arts that this 
wonderful people kept so many mighty nations, for so 
“many ages, in peaceable subjection to their authority, 
and also protected their wide-extended empire from fo- 
reign enemies. The means employed by the Romans, to 
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No! IX: secure the internal’ tranquillity of ‘their British dominé- 
—~—— ons, have been considered in another Dissertation.*: We 
here propose to take'a ‘very short view of: the methods 
which they used to 'pfotect their 'territoriés inthis -is- 
land from’ the incursions of) the aren nie Britons in 
the Northiy ¢) ei: tut aier yea sn tea ere tit 
» Where the'confities of ot Roman provinces towards 
their enemies were not secured and - protected ‘by seas, 
firths, rivers, woods and’ mountains, ‘they ‘supplied the 
place’ of these natural barriers by artificial ones, and des 
ferided'those parts of their frontiers which were most'ac- 
éessiblé, ‘by building chains'of ‘forts,’ by digesing deep 
ditches, by raising mighty mounds and ramparts of earth} 
and évéen by’erecting stone-walls. \ All these methods 
were employed by ‘the Romans, for securing’ the north> 
ert frontiers of ‘their~ British territories ; and wé: shall 
now consider them in their order, 9° 0 -)t5) Corow 
(The wise'and brave Agricola having, in thie first year 
of his government in Britain, A. D. 785 suppressed ithe 
eommotions, and redressed the grievances of the provin« 
cial’ Britons; im his second ‘year, conducted: his: army 
northward, and. reduced the’ Brigantes,’ the: Ottadini, 
the ‘Gadeni,' and perhaps the Selzove,::to obedience, 
‘obliged ‘them to give. hostages, and: begirt’ them with 
garrisons and fortresses tosecure his conquest: > ‘These 
forts, built by Agricola in the second year of his govern- 
“ment; are thought to have heen in or near the tract where 
“Hadtian’s Rampart and Severus’s Wall were afterwards 
“erected.” In his third year, Agricola pushed his, con- 
“qtiests:tis far north as. the’ river Tay; and towards, the 
end of that campaign, and during the: whale. of, his 
fourtir masintess he ' A achain his sini in para a 
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chain of forts; setween the firths:of ‘Forth and) Clyde, No; DX. 
which he .seems.to have, thought.the most, convenient, 
place for fixing the boundaries of the! Roman empire in; 
this island. ‘f It was,observed of Agricola (says Tacitus,, 
‘speaking of this chain, of forts), by. men of experience,’ 
‘that never had any captain more wisely chosen’ his 
‘S stations for commodiousness and situation; for that mo 
‘$ place! of; strength founded, by him was.ever taken. by, 
*f:\vidlence, or abandoned, upon articles,,or through de+ 
spain,” *, So that this chain of forts, in each of which, 
there was a competent | garrison, | with, provisions for, a 
yeat, answered the iend for. which..it was.:designed, of 
keeping the adjacent country in obedience, and restrain- 
ing ithe incursions, of the.Caledonians, while Agricola 
continued to,command in Britain., But his successors in 
that: officd were not. possessed of his wisdom and abilities, 
which rendered his forts;but a feeble security! of the sub- 
jection:of the: surrounding country,» arid, of, the .safety 
of ithe Roman. province after, his departure, ; For.though 
weknow little particularly; of what happened in Britain 
from the departure of Agricola, A, Di 85, to thearrival 
of Hadrian, A.D, 1203) yet it appears, |in,general, that 
the: British nations in the south of Scotland, and in the 
north, ofi Kugland, had thrown off the Roman yoke in 
that linterval.’.::Dhe Emperor Hadrian, being more in- 
-tent/upon! defending, than, enlarging his empire, con- 
tracted its limits-a: little in. .Britain;, and for,its greater 
4ecurity):drew-a profound ditch, and threw up,a mighty 
‘rampart ‘from geai to sea; which, being the second artifi- 
odiak barrier of the, Rioman.-ternitories in, eas comes 
novw:tobeiconsidereds{), 4). 

‘Though the word Mutusy which she aouiais wall 
of stone, is Ronee — by the Latin writers when 
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he 
oe. they idl sl Hadrian's fenge on sathpart;. yetoit 
Lammy AB VEFY COTtAIDy trom its remains, and other, evidences, 
ithat jt was not built of stone, but,ofi,eanth. §,., This jpite- 
Aigions. werk was carried on from the, Solway firth, alittle 
tothe, west,of the village pf Burgh-om the Sands, inias 
_directia Jine as itiwas possible, to the river ‘Tine: onthe 
4 PAst, at the) place, where, ,the town. of, Neweastlé: now 
, Stands; so that it must have, been abovesixtyEnglishyand 
Near seventy Roman; miles)in. Jength,:||, This workvedn 
hardly be described in fewer or, plainer, words than-these 
of one of our best antiquaries; who,had examined it with 
. the greatest care,..“¢ What belongs toithis work isjJEhe 
so PHincipal Agger or Vallum (rampart) onthe brivkof 
» {the ditch; 2. The ditch..on,the|;north, side, of ithe 
of Valium ;, $.. Another Agger.(or mound ofvearth) én 
_§ the southside of the: principal, Vallam: (or rampart), 
_““.and about five paces distant from. it, whieh I calkthe 
if South Agger; 4,,.And.a large. Agger (omadound)sdn 
0 ss the morth side. of the ditch,, called the; North Agger. 
_< This last) I suppose, was the.military, way.tothesin- 
_otent line of forts. (built by. Agricola),jand it hast have 
«| Served. as a military, way, to. this, work valso,:ok itis 
5 ay plain there has, been, none attending, its: Phe; ®oush 
1 Agger, I suppose, hag either. been made for-an immer 
i “/oGetenge, in gase the enemy might, beatthentfeomoainy 
_¢ Part of the principal xampart, on to,protect itheseldiers 
“ against a sudden, attack from the, provincial Britdiis. 
o) itis, generally somewhat ; smaller, than.thé:iprisitipal 
“rampart, but in some. places it is langer..‘Lhesdsfour 
up Works keep all the way, a constant regular ‘parallelism 
Phe to,another.”” The distance of, the-tionth Agger 
.0F mound from, the. brink. of; the ditch, is abouti cwenty 
cet.) his work hath, for, many, ages) heenin-sosxhin- 
ni ols (" f 1 HoT Ve ati od [195 YOU Aion sods 
to mis nearer rs ies a sh cf wh cts 4 aa F fou oss 
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lotsa Condition; avd the weverdl mee geodon tatith No; (x. 
diminished in ‘height, “and intréaséd x e-—v— 
-liding and spreading of thé earth in's6 adi bf 
otfine; that dt is impossible ‘te “aisdbver,"v certain 
-thein-original dimensions, “LP ae thay! jdages howe 
froun appearance, it seems’ highly probable that ‘the prin. 
x¢ipab rampart was at Teast ‘ten’ or''twelvé feet’ High, ‘the 
\south one-not much less} but the north one consi satay 
slower,” The dimensions’ df the ‘ditch have been’ exactly 
»4akensas it;passesthrough a limestone quarry teal Har 
‘Jow-hill, and @ppears'to bave been near’ nite feet'd 
drid. eleven feet wide’at 'the top; but soméwhat tarroe 
‘atithe! bottom. | Such was' the ptodtgidas "Hitibh or or 
ifen¢e erected’ by'the coiimiand of'the empéror “Hadrian 
\WA\ Dv020; forthe defence'of the Roman tertitoies to 
(thesouth of jit, ‘from the incursions of the Britons on the 
north: | This‘work was defénded by a competent’ Hum- 
ober of Roman soldiers and auxiliary trdops;. who" arri- 
soned the'forts'and stations which were situatéd ”; along 
the line of ‘it at proper distarices, These forts’ dh sta~ 
tiohs-had ‘beet built before,.or the greatest’ part of them, 
‘by Agricdla and‘others;but we.shall’ meet with fair- 
‘evcopportunity of ‘deseribing them by and by, whe ¥ we 
wome'to'speak of \Severus’s’ Wall: However, to give 
the: :redder ‘as’ clear! an idea as possible of the séVeral 
-pabts of ithis- work, he willifrid « draughof it ih" pro- 
filey in the plate antiexed to this Dissertation. 5" 
‘eq But this! work‘of Hadrian’s did ‘iiot long conti nue t to 
beitheextreme-boundary of the Roman territories to the 
northin Britain?! For Atitonitius Pius, the adopted SQN, 
‘and iminediate successor, of Hatirian, having} by ‘his leg- 
ate Lollius Urbievs; brought'the Maeatx again nder i 
yokepcommratided another rampart to be erected muc 
further north, between the firths of Forth and Clyde, in 
the tract where Agricola had formerly built his chain of 
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nd. tx, forte.’ ‘The great number‘of'inseriptions which :have _ 
c\—= been found iv of near the ruins of this: wall; or rampart) 
to the honour of Antoninus Pits; leave us noi room-to 
doubt its having been builtbyhisdirectionandcommand.' 
If the fragment of a» Roman pillar with am inscription, 
now in'the ‘college library at Edinburgh, belonged :té 
this work, ‘as .itis' generally supposed to have-doney, it 
fixes the date of ‘its execution to the third consulship idf 
Antoninus, which was A.D. 140, only itwerity, years 
after that of Hadrian,-of:-which thissseems to‘have been 
an imitation, ’/This wall or rampart, -as some/imaging) 
reached! from Caer:ridden‘on:the firth of Forth; to Olde 
Kirkpatrick on: the ‘Clyde; ‘or; as» others:think; from 
Kinnel on the east; to Dunglass on thé west.:4/):'These 
different ‘suppositions hardly make aymiliof (différence © 
in'the length: of! this ‘work, which}: from several: a¢tuad 
iHefistirdtions,' appears to have been ‘about thirty-sevdn 
English or forty Roman miles. *.:Capitohinus, :in his 
Vife ‘of ‘Antoninus: Pius,’ directly atirnisaiithebrtbé wall 
which that emperor built im Britain was :of turf. >.» This 
in the main is unquestionably true; though dt is evident 
{from the’ vestiges of it still remaining, which not very 
qnarty years igo were dug up and.éxamihed for neara mile 
tozether) chat ule foundation was ofstone.° |-Mr' Camden 
also tells tis,’ from ‘the papers of one Mr-Anthony, Pont, 
that the principal rampart was faced with square stone, to 
prevent the earth from falling into the diteh.’) The chief 
‘parts of this work ‘were as follows 201. broad and deep 
‘ditch, whose'dimensions cannot now-be discovered ‘with 
‘certainty and exactriess, though: Mr Ponti says, it was 
aWwéive' feet widleu . ae The ens amt heh or sae Si 
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was about twelve feet:thick:atithe foundation, butiitt No. 1X. 

original height: cannot| now be. determined. |, This walk <1 
wasisituated on the,sonth brink, of the diteh.,,, 84 Aimi- 
litany way on the south: side of the principal wall,,. well 
paved, and raised a little above the level of the ground, 
This work, as well «as; that: of Hadrian, was,defended, by 
garrisons plated in forts,and! stations along the line of jit, 
The numbers! of these forts. or stations, whose. vestiges 
were visible'in Mr Pont’s'time, were: eighteen, situated 
at:about the distance of two miles. frond eath. other... In 
the intervals: between the forts, there | were:turrets or 
watchtowers,! But the number. of these, and: their dis+ 
tance from’ each other, cannot: now'be discovered, That 
the reader ‘may have as-clear:an idea as possible of this 
grand: arid noble:work, and of the course which it. pur, 
suedy: he: will find a delineation of its whole length, with 
the chief forts upom it, | and also a draught of it-in.prar 
file, :in the plate annexed ‘to: this Dissertation, 4 ./).,.:. 
It is not alittle surprising, that though iit. is now more 
thah sixteen hundred years since this:work.was finished, 
and more than thirteen hundred since it: was slighted, we 
cary yet discover, from authentic monuments which, are 
still: remaining, by what: particular,-bodies of .Roman 
troops almost every part: of .it was, executed, , This dis- 
eovery’is made: ftom: inscriptions. upon. stones, which 
were originally built! into’ the face of the. wall, and have 
been found in or near its ruins, and: are carefully, prer 
served. The number of stones with inscriptions of this 
kind now extant, is eleven; of which six may be seen at 
one view in the college of Glasgow, ,one in, the college 
‘of Aberdeen, one in the college of Edinbargh, one inthe 
collection of Baron Clerk, one at Cochnoch-house, and 
one at Calder-house. From these inscriptions'itappears 
in general, that this great work was executed by the 
second legion, the vexillations of the sixth legion, and of 
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Né] 19g the twentieth: légionjoandione cohort! ofduxiliariess0 dé 
Guy thete corps! were albcomplete,' they) would) make in call 
abody of seven thousabd eight hundred mén.'oSome-of 

these inscriptions Have'sufféred greatly by the injuries df 

tinie and other: accidents; ‘so! that: we cannot ‘discover 

from therh;:. with absolute! certainty, how many paces of 
thisiwork wereiexectited byeachoof these Bodies! of troops? 

The stim:of ithe certain and probable information:.con* 

tained: !in these! inscriptions, as! it:is! collected by the 

ledrheéd aiid’ Wimisions ral Sia ‘stands thassi1oj-ic 
“SJITIOG 10 945 ad doo ayidoirA bas Bedesb 
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-cibhe vexillation of the; sixth. chy nod wrortins she 
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edue onived sowsacee: Jai i coo A onisstttnnt 
arsteb eniinsie! ¥) All certain inom }/ BEBAG 
-siHhe| texillation, of, ne 20th legiony themes 4) fy ycine 


9 atumgnt)certain, and, the number probable , 15 414 
i0{Lhe same vexillation on a Binley SPP stoi 


alii: , oO Mumber visible, , supposed ,, tio Poise 8,600 
The sixth legion, @ ORO ANe ‘ah bephieg enna: 
Nour ek, SUPPOSE jh ct MCE yard tfoq 1.84900 
io @ohors, prima Cugernorum, cor® vd ud [Fe QQQ  - 
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aris ae, 726, /paces,, nearly the whole Jonata. of the 
Wall, . It would have, been, both useful and agreeable te 
baxe| known, how dong time these trogps,.were employed 
in the.exeoution of this great work.),. But of this we have 
ug information... Neither do. we know, what, particular 
bodies of, troops were.in.garrison, in the several forts and 
stationsalong the line of this Well, because, these garrisons 
werewithdrawn before the Notitia Imperit was.writtens, 


Though we cannot discover exactly how inany years 
this Walt of the-émpéron Antoninus cofttinued to ‘be the 
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boundary of: the oBomian territoniesin :Britninsiqpet we Nol 184 
know! withoedrtaintyy that ito wasonéb: very longo oKok =e 
we-anetoldiby an author ofi undoubted cereshit, thiatdm 
the reign of Commodus, Av D)ick80,0ft hechadrwarswith 
‘sewerhl foreign mations; but noneiso:dangerous ins that 
‘Hof: Britains: For the: people: ofthat islands: havmg 
«¢ passedo the!) Walb «whichodividéd ithemfremy the Hox 
‘mans) attacked themjoand cat:them:in pieoess?)* oi I 
od We leavnl further; feomsevergl-hints in the: Roman 
historians;! thatthe country! between ithe: Walls Of) kes! 
drian and Antoninus continued to be a scene of perpetu- 
4) War and subject of contention,’ between the-Rotnans 
did-Britons; fromthe: begimving' of the reign of Cdm~ 
iiditis to the arrival ofthe emperor’ Septimins Severus 
ir Britain, A.D. 206. This last emperor having sub- 
dbéd'the Maeatee,' and repulsed the Caledonians, deter- 
mined to eréet’é' Strénger aid more’ itnpenctrable! bar- 
fief than atty’of the former; agaifist their future theur- 
sions. As this 1st Wall, built’ by Severus, ‘was ‘byfar 
the preatest of all the Roman works mBritain, itmerits 
a more particular dedntiori ort io gol dizie od T 
°"PHough neither Dio nor Herodian rake @riyention 
Gf a wall butlt by Severus ii’ Britta for thé ptotéetiod of 
fhe Roman province, yet we have abundant evidence 
from other writers of equal authority, that he really built 
gtich & wall *©’ He fortified ' Britain {says' Spartan)’ with 
& ¢ WAlP drawi across ‘the island; from’ Lidsoreths whith 
Wig ‘the grelitést HIOHY Of his'réigh. VAftet the wallwas 
# finished, he retired to the'next station (Y ork} not dhly 
“a Conghetor, but founder ‘of ah eternal peace: ?*"' D6. 
tH’ sdinie purpdse Adtelitis’ Victor’and Orosits, +0 ‘say 
nothing of Eutropius And Cassidorus:'* Having repelied 
se the ‘enemy in’ Britain, ‘he’ fortified the ‘country, ‘whieh 
piney yosat wod ylioex%9 T9vO%ELL JoutEs SW duvodT 
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No. FX. weesitited tothat purpose; witha walldrawn across thie 
—\— és jsland from sea'to sea. | Severus drew a great diteb,! and 
‘s: built a'strong’wall; fortified with ‘several turrets; from 
#1 sea to sea, to protect’ that part of the island: whichihe 
“had recovered; from the ‘yet: wnconquered nations,’ 
As'the residence of the emperor Severus in Britain was 
not quite four: years; it'is probable: that the two. last of 
them were employed, or'the ‘gredtest part.of them, in 
building his Wall; according to which account, itiwas 
begun A. D.209, and finished A.D. 21001). ots oud 
-Phis Wallof Severus was built nearly:on the same 
tiact'with Hadrian's Rampart, at:the distance only-ofia 
few paces north. The length of this Wall; from Cousins- 
house near the mouth of the river Ting-on ‘theveast, to 
Boulness: on the Solway firth on the. west, hath been 
found, from two actual mensurations; to bea little:more 
than'‘sixty-eight English miles,:and alittle lessithan: sex 
venty-four' Roman’ miles.‘ . To the :north -of-the: Walk 
Was abroad and deep ditch, the original’ dimensions of 
which ¢annot now be ascertaimed, only:it seems ta have 
been larger than thatof Hadrian.. The WalLitself, which 
stood: on: the south: brink of the ditch, was builtiof solid 
stone; strongly:cemented withthe best mortar; the stonés 
which formed both the faces being square.ashlers, and the 
filling: stones large-flags, set a little slanting. . The height 
of this (Wall was twelve feet. besides:the parapet, .and its 
breadth eight feet, according to Bede, who'lived only-at 
4stnall distance fromthe east end of it; and:in whose time 
it! was althost quite entire in: many places." Such was 
the Wall ‘erected: by 'the command: and under ‘the: dix 
rection of theemperor: Severus in the north-of Englandé 
_ aoe the: nana meee’ cea ae ee 
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of ity it was certainly atwork of great-magnificence,and Ne] IX. 


prodigious labour. But the Wall itself was but apartand © 


not the most extraordinary pant, of this»work.) The great 
number and differentkinds of fortresses. which were built 
along the line of, it, for its défence,: andthe, military 
ways with which it was attended, are still, more worthy 
of our admiration, aridi:come now to: be, described. +...» 

'' The fortwesses which were erected.along.the lineof Se+ 
verus's Wal), for its defence, were of three different, kindsy 
and three different depreesof strength; andwere galled by 
three different Latin words, which: may be translated sta- 
tidns,castlesj:andturrets. Of each of these in theirordens 
-«(The stationes,) stdtions, were so called from their; stas 
bility:andithe stated residence of garrisons; ‘Theywere 
also'called castra, which hath been converted into ches+ 
tres, a:namewhich many.of them: still:bear.. These were 
by: far: the largest, strongest, and most magnificent,.of 
the fortresses which were built upon the Wall, and wene 
designed for the head-quarters of thei cohorts: of troops 
which were placed there im garrison, and from.:whente 
detachments were sent into the adjoiming castles andtur4 
frets. | Dhese -stations, as appears from thevestiges of 
them, which ‘are still visible, were not.all.exactly.of 
the tame-figure, nor of the same dimensions; some of 
them being exactly squares, and others oblong,:and:some 
of: them. @ little, latger:than: others,» : These:: Variations 
were no doubt occasioned by:the difference of situation; 
and other -circumstances.: | The : stations. were: {fortified 
with deep ditches and strong walls, the wall: itself coin- 
ciding' with, and forming the north wall.of each station. 
Within. the stations were. lodgings: for the officers, and 
soldiers in: garrison ; ‘the smallest.of them» being suffi 
cient to contain a cohort, or six hundred men. With- 
out the walls of each station was a town inhabited by 
labourers, artificers, and others, both Romans and Bri- 
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No. FX, Siwawstited tothat purpose; witha walldrawn across thie 
—— és:igland ffrdm 'sen'tolsea. | Severds drew.a-greatditebiand 
© built a'strongwall; fortified with!severalturrets; rom 
**\sea to sea,’ to’protect/that part of the=island:whichthe 
‘had recovered, fromthe -yet:umconquered nations<?* 
As'the residence of the emperor Severus in ‘Britain was 
not quite four years; it'is probable: that the two: last of 
them were employed; or'the ‘greatest part:of them, in 
building his ‘Wall; ' according to which account itiwes 
begun A. D. 209, and: finished ‘Ai Di 210.[). oy cts iid 
~O{Phis Wall-of ‘Severus was built nearly:on the same 
tract’ with Hadrian's Rampart, at:the distance only-ofia 
few paces north. The length of this ‘Wall, from Gousins- 
house near the:‘mouth of the river Tins-on'theieast, ‘ta 
Boulneés' on the Solway firth onthe. west, hath»obeen 
found, from two actual mensurations; to bea dittle:more 
than ‘sixty-eight English miles, and alittle: lessithani ses 
venty-four'Roman' miles.‘ 'To:the north ofthe: Walk 
Wasa ‘broad ‘and deep ditch, ‘the originali dimensions of 
which ‘cannot how be ascertained, onlyit: seemstolhave 
been larger than thatof Hadrian:: The WalLitself, which 
stood: om the ‘south: brink of the ditch, :was builtiof solid 
stone; -strongly'cemented with the best mortar; the stonds 
which formed both :the faces being square.ashlers, and the 
filling stones large flags, set a little slanting: The heiglit 
of this ‘Wall was twelve feet besides:the parapet, and its 
breadth eipht feet, according to Bede, who lived only.at 
# sthalbdistancefrom:the east end:of itj and:in whose time 
it! was! almost quite: entire in :many places.".|\ Such was 
the Wall ‘erected: by the command: and: under ‘the: dis 
tection of the emperor: Severus in the north-of Englandé 
and: sass: the: mE ea sciacne es and solidity; 
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of it, it was:certainly a ‘work. of greatmagnificence.and Net} LX. 
prodigious labour.: But the Wall itself was but aipartand - = 
not the-most extraordinary’ pant, of thiswork.; The great 
number and differentkinds of fortresses which were built 
along the line of. it, for its défence,: and. the, military 
ways with’ which it was attended,. are still, more, worthy 
of our admiration, andicome now to be, described... :..,; 
'’ The fortresses which were erected along the lineof Se+ 
verus's Wall, for its defence, were of.three different kinds, 
and three different depreesof strength; and were called by 
three different Latin words, which:may be translated sta- 
tidnsyéastles, and turrets. Of each of these in theirorder.s 
-- (The stattones,) stations, were so called from their, stax 
bility:and'the stated residence of garrisons,, ‘They.were 
also ‘called castra, which hath been converted into. ches+ 
tres, a namewhich many of them still:bear.. These were 
by far: the. largest, strongest, and most magnificent, of 
the fortresses which were built upon the Wall, and wene 
designed for ‘the head-quarters of thei cohorts, of, troops 
which were placed there in garrison, and from, whente 
detachments were sent into the adjoiming castles. andtur4 
frets. ‘These -stations, as appears from. the vestiges of 
them, which ‘are still-visible, were ‘not. all exactly: of 
the same-figure, nor of the same dimensions; some iof 
them being exactl ysquares, and others oblong,:and:some 
of them @ little. latger than: others.» ‘These. variations 
were no doubt occasioned: by the difference of situation; 
and other circumstances. The | stations: were: ‘fortified 
with deep ditches and strong walls, the wall. itself coin- 
ciding! with, and forming the north wall of each station. 
Within. the stations were lodgings. for the officers, and 
soldiers in garrison ; ‘the. smallest.of them: being suffir 
cient to contain a cohort, or six hundred men. With- 
out the walls of each station was a town inhabited by 
labourers, artificers, and others, both Romans and Bri- 
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to placethese’stations at unequ 
dbiddtion Ler sson by 
‘he e d every where alse jin Britain whet 
1 obtain it, was the gentle declivity of a, 
anid facing the meridian.sun, Such we 
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situation and distance from one another, by ‘aopatttig ! 
the following Table, than we can give him, with equal 
brevity, sin any other way. . The first column contains») 
the:number ofithe stations reckoning from éast to west; 
thesecond contains its) Latin, and the third its English 
name} ‘andthe three last its distance from the next’sta>~ 
tiot!to'the west of it, im miles, furlongs, and chainss’* 
ayinis ie MATA Ps) 2a HWW of lehiaiy. Liide fag dai aint 
ebia Geared: nochinitinod peew quell. xgaw (eave ia} wits 
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13). Petriana » | Cambeck 
14), pone oo». Watcheross 
15} vata __,_| Stanwix 
(6 unum Brugh : 
17 Kenn Brumbrugh 
18} Tunnocelum © Boulness 

paneph of the, Walhy 


Tonsestella,s or pete were ant svoasil kindof fottifie. li 


cations. which were built along the line of this, Wallfor: 


its defence. . These castles. were neither so’ large, nor i 


strong, as the stations, but much more numerous, being — 
no fewer than eighty-one. The shape and dimensionsof .. 
the castles, as appears from the foundations of many of . 
them which are still visible, were exact squares of sixty- 
six feet every way. ‘They were fortified on every side 
with thick and lofty walls, but without any ditch, except 
on the north side, on which the Wall itself, raised much 
above its usual height, with the ditch attending it, formed 
the fortification. The castles were situated in the in- 
tervals between the stations, at the distance of about 
seven furlongs from each other; though in this perticalas, 
VOL. 1.0 “ 2S * 
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Act BuinBer, °"Phey stood tit the'lintervals 'betweenthe — 
" “ astles } anid, oa ue ‘faint vestiges of a’ few of thein, 
is c ijeotared that therd were four of them betweén 
vo castles, at the disthdice Of about dives’ hundred 
“ugh froin ‘one’ andthier.”"“Aecorditig’orthis conjecture, 
ear aber of the turrets mounted to three hundrdd and 
“hw wenty four. ” "They were designed for weitchtowers) and 
B ny aées for’ ‘céritinéls, Who? Being within heating of one 
: Sis ula’ corivey’fiy “alain OF gntelligénce to all 
singe aig thé Wail a Very Tittle timet!y if @ tisk O8 mi 
in ‘such’ piso him ene castles) ‘and tarréts on’ the Wall 
..of Se ald A°very cotisideruble body of troops ‘was 
; “on ay aaiteted in them for’ its'defene, ‘| Fhe usual 
oo ati difé6wed for this 8érvice was as follows." 
hae! se Twelve dohorts of foot; ‘Consisting oF 600 «|! 
to astbod We Beek techw ye mid -onigriotai vd. Tite mo 
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eqooy t ‘Foie Pale of Wings s of horse; @onsisting; at’ ort 
-It0 ,fttss ind sennal epasalsret eouitaek ort bag600 
s mons iosnom isy awards to soe 94 ini beter vile 
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larger, 
along Chadouth eident sha Wallsfrom, inn 
veastietoreastle, far, the, use,of the 
-theit, guards and centinels;, and, such 
ogerway did not, keep so near the . 
“theisvrretar.castley, us pursed theme ae 
from.one station saironehst ded mei 5 
ednvenieney of marching large, bodies 
.o1 Such was the, Wall of Severus, with its 
| eastles, turrets, (and military ways, eam 
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\ weentent himself with in wg it which he will 


findvin the plate annexed to this Dissertation, atc ttt a, 
It is tedooregretind sha. wee ea0nok tal. 

ooeuriosity, by informing him by what particular bo ies a 
Roman troops. the several, parts ob thes Great. work were 
OO@xecuted,. as we were enabled to do with, regard t to the 
Walliof ius, com, inscriptions. . dfor though 
ovat is probable that there were stones.with inscriptions of 
the same.kind, mentioning, the, several bodies,of troops, 
ootend the quansityef work performes| by eaeh of them, ori- 


~ —~pinally inserted inthe face of thiswall, yet noneof them are 
O00gbw to be found. There have indeed been discovered, in 
“ae the ruins ofthis ares: he eatnumberof small square 


sched, Wi ati tal very short and geri fy fiipettactiicriptions 


PI EE EE miisnoine.sanicaleclighoacnelapiand 
= contin but, Reithopk dinesinn searing that they had 
built any part o f the “Wall, or naming any numbersef 
parti OF these inscriptions the reader-may|seeno fewer 
than ty wenty-nine, among the Northumberland,and Cum- 
1 Inscriptions, in, Mr, Horsley’s Britannia Ro- 
mana... As the stones on which these inscriptionsiare- ont 
are’ of the, same shape, and, size, with, the other facing- 
of this Wall, itis almost certain that they hayebeen e 
originally, placed i in the face ofit.. Itiis.equally-certain, 
from, the nniformity of these.inscriptions, that, theywene 
all intended to intimate, some, one thing, and: nothingsso 
Bra ARNG as that the adjacent Wall was built /by,thetrapps 
mentioned in them, ;, This was, perhaps,.so|well-under- 
stood, bap was not thought necessary, to, be expressed; 
‘and. fe distance, of these inscriptions from one,angother 
‘Showed, the quantity of »work performed... .Ifj.this,.syas 
bad the case,, we. know, in general that this great. work 
Was executed by the second and sixth legions, these being 
he only legions mentioned in, these inscriptions. Now,.jf 
‘th ris pniiciony all, with all its appendages of ditches, 
‘stations, castles, turrets, and-military, ways, Wasexecuted 
in the space of two years, by, two. legions., only,:,which, 
‘when: NpSe § complete, made no more than twelve thousand 
‘men, ow greatly 1 must we admire the skill, the industry, 
‘and excellent discipline ¢ of the Roman soldiers, who were 
‘ot only, the valiant guardians of the empire injtimesipf 
war, ‘bat its ; most active and useful members;in. times, of 
peace! } lor: vere these soldiers less dexterous in; handling 
ane arms when they took the field, than they.had.before 
andled thes > spade, the shoyel,the mattock, and the trowel; 
but on the ‘contrary, t y then fought. with the same skill 
_ ‘vigour that ‘they I had wr ought, before.., How.mnchis 
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No. X. As it is cipoiel to gees ‘ ore “speak nen of thie 


—y— guage GHGS. SE OE PPE ale of Great, Britain r 
‘periods cat hie story, the : Lord's ’s Pray CHSdeH Br 
this purpose, being universally known, and fiot ¥erytong. 

In the present period, it may be proper to give copies of 
this prayer, in the ancient British, which is supposed to 
have been the general language of the ancient Britons, 
and "dialect of the > Celtics ‘in vtherWelsh,.;Gornish, 
Erse and Irish, which were spoken by their posterity 
in Wales, Cornwall, the Highlavidy 6f Scorn, Yethd 
Treland. owisned edt wy exyonoll 
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Bonegas yw tha hanauw. 
Tha Gwlakath doaz. 
Tha bonogath bogwees eri note pocoragen neaw. 
Roe thenyen dythma gon dyth bara givians. 
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Gu deig do Rioghachdsa._ b neds inburever ayn 

Dentar do Tholsi air dtalmhuid mar ata air neam 4 

Tabhair dhuinn ar bhfcacha, amhuil mhathmuid dar 
bhfeicheamhnuibh. 

Agas na leig ambuadhrend sinh’?! &" 

Achd faor sin 0 oléecisa y ny syw awd ty BSP wid 
Oir is leatsa an Rioghachd an susmhachd: agas, an, gloir 
gu scorraidh. Amen. zeinyoT yb beveT 
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LA 
THE LORD’S PRAYER IN THE IRISH LANGUAGE. 


Ar Nathair ata ar neamh. 

Naomhthar hainm. 

Tigeadh do rioghachd. 

Deuntar do thoir ar anttalamh, mar do nithear ar neamh. 

Ar naran laeathcamhail tabhair dhuinn 4 niw. 

Agus maith dhuinn or bhfiaeha mar mhaitmidne dar 
bhfeitheamhnuibh fein. 

Agus na leig sin a ccatghuhadh. 

Achd saor inn o olc. 

Oir is leachd fein an rioghachd an cumhachd, agus an 
ghloer go scorruighe, Amen." 


® See Oratio Dominica in diversas omnium fere gentium linguas versa. 
Editore Joanne Chamberlaynio, pp. 47, 48, 49, 50, 52. 
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